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It gives me immense pleasure that Odisha State Archives is bringing out a 
compilation on “Paika Rebellion” of Odisha. 

The British conquered India in a piecemeal manner and consolidated their 
conquests into an empire. The main purpose of British imperialism was colonial 
exploitation. Hence, this exploitation provoked a number of anti-colonial 
resistances. These resistance movements have been interpreted by colonial and 
Indian writers in India in general and Odisha in particular. The people of Odisha 
have made substantia! sacrifice for liberation of the country from foreign rule. 

The present volume seeks to document comprehensively the struggle and 
sacrifices of the people of Odisha in the contest of “Paika Rebellion” of 1817. | 
hope this scholarly volume on the “Paika Rebellion of 1817” would be 
appreciated by the scholars as well as general readers. | record my appreciation 
for State Archives and members of the Editorial Board for undertaking the 


responsibility of editing the document relevant to this historically significant 


{Ashok Le Panda) 


revolt. 
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It Is a pleasure to share among all that Odisha State Archives is going to 
release a compllation on "Palka Rebelllon” of Odisha. 


Palka Rebelllon was an armed protest against the tyranny and misrule of 
British East India Company that occurred in Odisha (Khurda) in 1817, under 
the leadership of great warrior Bux! Jagabandhu and his assoclates. This 
rebellion of Paikas spread across most parts of the state. Besides Pailkas, 
peasants and tribal people also participated In the rebellion and fought 
vehemently agalnst the British. The rebellion on the one hand projected Lord 
Jagannath as epitome of Odla Pride & self-esteem and on the other hand 
demanded solution of economic & polltical Issue related to the land & 
hereditary rights of the palkas. The rebellion remalned as a torch bearer for 
the anti-colonla! movements in Odisha as well as for the entire natlon. 


In the annals of martial tradition of Odisha and It’s resurgence, brave 
Odia warriors who revolted against British are to be ever remembered and 
honoured for thelr sacrifice and for the cause of the freedom of the people. 
Palka Rebelllon, occurred before 40yrs of “Sepoy mutiny”, has not been 
represented In our books & records as the first freedom struggle. 


Further research, academic dellberation and ample exploration of such a 
great historical event should continue In order to place Palka Rebellion in our 
history wlth natlonal recognition, Government of Odisha has been Involved in 
continuous attempts through seminars, celebrations, publlcations and debates 
to ensure substantial and meaningful glory of such an event in national history 
and this publication will be definitely instrumental to establish Palka 
Rebelllon as the first freedom struggle in the country. 


1 record my sincere thanks and well wishes to the scholars who have 
richly contributed for this compllation and hope this will be very much helpful 
In the direction of research, scholarly studies and establishment of our self- 
esteem. 


(Manoranj} rahy) 
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MESSAGE 


The Uprising of 1817, property known as Paika Vidroha is an important 
land mark in the history of modern Odisha. Many regard it as the first Indian war 
of independence. Whether first war of independence or not it is certainty one of 
the earliest anti-British revolt. This revolt is associated with the Paikas or the 
ancient landed militia of Odisha. Even today the descendants of the ancient 
Paikas and the people of Odisha remember the Paik rebellion with a sense of 
pride. | think the scholars who have edited the documents and writing on the 
Paika Vidroha have done a commendable work. 

| wish the publication all success. 
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Preface 


The Paika Rebellion of 1817 is an important landmark and a glorious event in 
the history of Odisha. It is a pity that its centenary almost went unnoticed because in 
1917 our people were under the thrall of slavery and Odisha was not a separate state. 
This compilation on the occasion of the bi-centenary celebration of the Paika Rebellion 
has therefore, become a desideratum. It contains archival documents published earlier 
in the Guide to Orissan Records edited by Susil Chandra De, a former Superintendent 
of Odisha State Archives and observations on the Paika Rebellion by the colonial 
writers and Indian (Regional and non-regional) scholars. 

On various occasions, the Archival records on the Paika Rebellion of 1817 
have been displayed. The documents displayed have drawn a lot of public attention 
and appreciation. 

The Paika Rebellion of 1817 is a reminder of the ancient military tradition of 
Odisha. There has been a lot of discussion on the nature of the Paika Rebellion. 
Different scholars hold different views on the rebellion. But there is no doubt about the 
fact that it was an organized rebellion and the credit for organising this rebellion must 
go to the leaders like Buxi Jagabandhu, Krushna Chandra Bidyadhara & Pindiki 
Bahubalendra etc. After the suppression of open rebellion, Buxi Jagabandhu carnied 
on an underground movement. As an organiser of the rebellion, Jagabandhu proved 
his mettle in such a manner that ultimately British Government had to make compromise 
with him and grant him a pension. All the documents and observations on Paika Rebellion 
are being published through this volume. The scholars & general readers can view the 
rebellion in proper historical perspective and write monographs in Odia for school 


students and general public by going through this volume. 
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As the Superintendent of State Archives, it is my pleasant duty to thank Hon’ble 
Minister of Culture, Government of Odisha, Sri Ashok Kumar Panda, Secretary, 
Department of Culture, Sri Manoranjan Panigrahy & The Director, Culture, 
Sri Amarendra Kumar Patnaik for their guidance and advice from time to time. I also 
thank the Board of Editors for compiling this volume. I thank Dr. Bibekananda Das, 
former Superintendent of Odisha State Archives, Dr.Sk. Ali,Curator, Sri Upendra 
Kumar Behera, Tech. Asst. & Sri P.K.Mohakud for their able assistance in the 
compilation work. I thank all the employees of Odisha State Archives and the Research 
Assistants without whose help this publication would not have been possible. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


British Colonialism and Indian resistance: 
A general framework. 

The process of political domination of India by the British for the purpose of 
colonial exploitation started with the Battles of Plassey and Buxar and the grant of 
Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Odisha to the British East India Company by the titular 
Mughal Emperor of India, Shah Alam. A new era began in Indian history thereafter. 
East India Company which had originally come for the purpose of trade and com- 
merce emerged as a territorial power in the Indian sub-continent, which enabled them 
to exploit India economically. Colonialism grew in India in three phases- the first one 
from 1757 to passing of Charter Act in 1813, the second one from 1813 to end of the 
great upheaval of 1857 and the third one from 1858 to 1947. 

The first phase of colonial rule in India saw the role of mercantile capital, the 
second one saw the exploitation of India through industrial capital of Britian and in the 
third phase India became the victim of financial capital of metropolitan England. Un- 
der such a dispensation, India was used, abused and misused for the growth of capi- 
talism in Britain. As a colony, India became a supplier of raw materials and a market 
for industrial products of Britain. In such a situation, it was but natural that resistance 
to colonial domination would arise in India. The British consolidated their domination 
over India after conquering her territory in a piecemeal manner. The colonization of 
the economy and society resulted in popular discontent, resentment and resistance at 
every stage. The popular resistance expressed itself in three broad forms- (1) civil 
rebellions, (2) tribal uprisings and (3) peasant movements. During the first century of 
British rule, there were almost continuous civil rebellions. These were often led by 
the dispossessed elite of princely states or impoverished landlords or zamidars, former 
employees, military force or officials of the conquered states. The real support base 
and the striking power came from the demobilized soldiers, ruined artisans and the 
rack-rented peasants. 

The revolts, based on local grievances occurred all on a sudden. These revolts 
continued for short periods and acquired a broad sweep involving armed bands of 
hundreds and thousands of rebels. The revolts took place against the background of 
rapid basic changes in economic and administrative systems and new land revenue 
systems introduced by the British in colonial India. These changes disrupted the agrarian 
society of the country and caused untold sufferings to the agrarian classes who had 
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earlier been victims of the feudal lords for a long time. The enhancement of land rev- 
enue, dispossession of land owners and royats because of their failure to meet the new 
revenue demands of the colonial masters, the new legal system with courts helping the 
rich who wanted to grab the land of the poor, ruin of indigenous handicrafts and ruin of 
social classes depending on it, increase of pressure on land and the very foreign char- 
acter of the alien ruling power caused the discontent to take shape of popular revolts 
in many parts of the country, which ultimately resulted in a much wider upsurge in 
1857. The hundreds of revolts in localized theatres which culminated in 1857 revolt 
gave a great shock to the East India Company and British imperialism. As a result the 
British Crown took over the Indian administration and there were some cosmetic 
changes in the structure of government and administration. 

S.B.Chaudhury has given a detailed description of more than two hundred popu- 
lar local insurrections in various parts of India which are the glorious historical heritage 
of Odisha and can be linked with the national mainstream of an epic era of struggle for 
independence from the foreign power. Ranjit Guha, the founder of Subalterm School 
of historiography has mentioned that the first 117 years of British rule in India wit- 
nessed no less than 110 insurrections. The British anthropologist Kathleen Gough has 
given a catalogue of 77 peasant uprisings of British rule and classified them under five 
types— ‘restorative’, religious, social banditry, terrorist, vengeance and armed 
insurrenction.! 

The uprisings have been viewed as an anti-thesis to the colonialism between the 
period of its inception and its later period of stabilization under the Crown after 1858. 
This period was marked by the resistance to colonialism by indigenous social struc- 
tures and ruthless suppression by the colonial rulers. These rebellions highlighted the 
refusal of landed gentry to conform to the changes brought about by the colonial power. 
These uprisings also marked a process of adjustment and acceptance of the interven- 
tion by the new regime into the old order to transform the decandent feudal systems 
into a capitalist one for its own interest The Khurdha uprising of 1817 has to be seen 
in that context in Odishan scenario. It was one of the early anti-British or anti-colonial 
insurrections. 

Importance of Khurdha as a Princely State:- 

Khurdha occupied an important place in the medieval history of Odisha. In 1592 
as per the treaty signed between the Bhoi Raja Ramachandra Deva and Raja Mansingh, 
the representative of the Mughal emperor Akbar the former was allowed to rule over 
Khurdha with the title of Maharaja and as the Commander of three thousand and five 
hundred horses. By this treaty, the Bhoi Raja Ramachandradeva recognized the Mughal 
emperor as his suzerain and the former was recognized by the latter as the custodian 
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of the temple of Lord Jagannath at Puri. The Raja of Khurdha owned a well-built fort 
at Khurdha and was respected all over Odisha as the custodian of Jagannath temple. 
After the establishment of the Maratha rule, the Marathas reduced the importance of 
the Raja of Khurdha by taking over four praganas —Rahang, Chabishkud where the 
Puri town was situated, Sirei, and Lembai and the management of the Jagannath temple. 


The Paika Militia: 

The Paikas were the traditional peasant militia attached to the ruling dynasties of 
Odisha from early medieval times. The word ‘ Paika ’ seems to have been derived 
from ‘ Padatik ‘or infantry which were not only attached to the Gajapatis of Odisha 
but also to the chiefs of feudatory states, called Garjats. The Paikas defended the 
country against alien invasion and performed such functions as guarding strategic forts, 
royal palace, arms depot, royal treasury and prisons. The Paikas were classified into 
different types on the basis of weapons wielded by them. Those who used 
swords(khandas) were called Praharis; they were stationed as guards; those who 
used fire arms and crackers were called Banuas(derived from bana meaning crack- 
ers), they were sent to distant expedition; those who used bows and arrows were 
called Dhenkias. 

Paika systems was a hierarchy in which there were ranks like Dalabehera, Dalai, 
Naik and Paikas. There were various ranks in the Gajapati’s army which have now 
become surname of Odia families such as Paikrai,Champatirai, 
Senapati,Bahinipati, Bhuwjabal, Maharathi etc. 

The Paikas were granted rent-free lands for their services. After British conquest 
the Paikas lost their rent-free tenures. The colonial writers hold that the outburst of 
Khurdha in 1817 was essentially a rebellion of those who were adversely affected by 
the assessment of rent free tenures. But we should not be blind to the fact that there 
was a general economic discontent of the people behind the rebellion of 1817 in 
Khurdha. 


British Conquest of Odisha: 

By virtue of their victory in the Battle of Plassey in 1757, the English became the 
de facto rulers of Bengal. Thereafter, they wanted to acquire Odisha with a view to 
removing a territorial barrier between their possessions in Madras and Bengal Presi- 
dencies. In 1759 the English East India company acquired from the Nizam of Hyderabad 
Northern Circars which included the district of Ganjam. In August 1765 the Mughal 
emperor Shah Alam granted the Diwani right over Odisha to the East India Company. 
But the formal grant of Diwani could not enable the English to exercise any control 
over Odisha, because it was ruled by the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. In such a situation 
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the English tried to purchase Odisha from the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. Lord Clive and 
his successor Governor of Bengal Verelst could not acquire Odisha by negotiation 
with the Bhonsla chief Janoji Bhonsla. 

In 1781. because of the war with Hyder Ali, Warren Hastings, the Governor 
General felt the necessity of sending troops from Bengal across the coastal Odisha. 
On this occasion Mudhoji Bhonsla, the son and successor of Janoji extracted a huge 
amount of money from the English for permitting the march of their troops through 
Odisha under Colonel Pearse. Lord Cornwallis, the next Governor General had to 
secure permission from Marathas for sending troops through Odisha during his war 
with Tipu Sultan (HyderAli’s son and successor) in 1790. 

In 1802 the Peshwa, the nominal chief of Maratha confederacy entered into the 
humiliating Subsidiary Alliance with the English, following his defeat in the hand of 
Holkar. But Sindhia and Bhonsla took resort to war against the English instead of 
accepting the Subsidiary Alliance. On this occasion Lord Wellesley, the imperious 
Governor General decided to conquer and annex the long-coveted territory of Odisha. 
The English military expedition in Odisha proved to be a smoothsailing affair, because 
there were no adequate troops of the Bhonsla chief in Odisha to give resistance to 
them and the former had already secured the requisite topographical knowledge about 
Orissa through their agents and made thorough preparation to ensure easy conquest 
as well as loyalty of the conquered people. The local chiefs and zamidars who were 
already disgusted with the rapacity of the Marathas were won over by conciliatory 
gestures. The Raja of Khurdha was promised an amount of Rupees one lakhs for 
helping in the occupation of Puri. 

After the completion of the conquest of Odisha in 1803 a treaty was signed be- 
tween the East India Company and Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur by which the coastal belt 


of Odisha, mentioned as the province of Cuttack was ceded by the latter to the 
former. 


THE REBELLION OF RAJA MUKUNDADEVA II: ROLE OF JAYI 
RAJGURU 

During the Subadarship of Shiva Bhatt Sathe Mukundadeva II, the Raja of Khurdha 
had promised to give Rupees one lakh to Bhonslas for their help in repelling the inva- 
sion by Paralakemedi. Being unable to pay the amount, the Raja of Khurdha was 
forced to surrender four mahals- Lembai, Rahang, Purushottam Chattar in which the 
temple of Jagannath was situated and Serai and the management of the Jagannath 
Temple to the Marathas. 

During the British operation against the Marathas under Lt. Colonel Harcourt the 
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British Commander promised to give the Raja Mukundadeva II one lakh rupees if he 
withdrew from the Marathas. The Raja gave the British all possible help in man and 
materials. After the British conquest of Odisha, the Raja sent his adviser Jayi Rajguru 
with 2000 armed men to demand the restoration of four mahals taken by Marathas 
and payment of some part of remaining amount promised earlier.He also demanded 
the reduction of Peshkush to the British, which had already been reduced by ten 
percent. Harcourt agreed to pay only Rs.20000 and in regard to demand for territory 
he said, “not a span of land could be given up”. He also rejected the request for further 
reduction in Peshkash. After Rajguru’s return from Harcourt, Raja Mukundadeva II 
became hostile towards British. He increased his establishment of troops and ap- 
pointed some Maratha sardars. He persuaded other tributary chiefs to join hands with 
him against the British. Sambhu Bharati, a religious mendicant was employed to mobi- 
lize the chiefs against the British. The Rajas of Kujang and Kanika agreed to join Raja 
Mukundadeva II against the British. In July 1804, the Raja defied the order of Harcourt 
to come to Cuttack. He also failed to pay considerable part of revenue . Harcourt 
feared that Khurdha Raja’s example might be followed by other chiefs; he became 
determined the ‘exterminate’ the Raja of Khurdha. Governor General Lord Wellesley 
advised Harcourt to bring the Raja of Khurdha to senses without using force. In the 
mean time Harcourt imprisoned Sambhu Bharati, the mendicant who carried the mes- 
sage of the Raja Mukundadeva II to the tributary chiefs. 

Harcourt also wanted the removal of Jayi Rajguru from the office of adviser to the 
Raja, as Rajguru was suspected to instigate the Raja against the British. To bring the 
Raja to senses, Harcourt sent a messenger named ‘Blunt’ to meet Raja Mukundadev II 
at Khurdha. Because of Rajguru’s influence, Blunt the messenger could not make any 
progress in negotiation with the Raja in spite of fourteen days’ stay at Khurdha. 

The failure of attempts for compromise made the war inevitable. The Raja sent a 
party of 250 cavalry and 900 Barkandezes who entered the disputed mahals and 
plundered them. A force under Harcourt proceeded from Cuttack to Khurdha. 

When the British troops were entering the outer work of Khurdha. the Raja 
escaped together with the diwan and principal sardars. Raja was seized by British 
troops at a place in a jungle, 30 miles away from Khurdha on the night of 5 January 
1805 and was sent a prisoner to Cuttack. The Raja was deposed. Khurdha became 
a government estate. The Raja was pardoned but Jayi Rajguru was hanged, as the 
Raja in his petition to Government held Jayi Rajguru responsible for the rebellion. In 
fact Harcourt in many of his letters to Government put blame on Rajguru for hostilities 
between the Raja and British. In one of the letters Harcourt said, “* It appears the Raja 
himself is not inimical to us but his Dewan is extremely so and he controls every body 
and everything at Khurda’”” 
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Communication Gap between the Early English Administration and the Odia 
Public 

There was a lack of proper communication between the early English adminis- 
tration and the Odia public. The administration and amlas did not properly consider 
peoples’ problems. There were many non-Oriyas (Bengalis) in the bureaucracy. The 
people could not understand the British regulations because these were translated 
into Persian and Bengali and not Oriya, the language of the people. The people’s 
ignorance of regulations was exploited by the oppressive amlas, darogahs and judi- 
cial officials. The English bureaucrats considered Odias to be inferior in calibre and 
excluded them from “offices of trust and responsibility”. The injustice and corruption 
of Bengali amlas hampered the development of harmonious relation between the 
administration and people. 


British Economic Policy: 
The colonial rulers’ land revenue policy, salt policy and currency policy proved 
economically ruinous to the people. 


(a) Land Revenue Policy: 

At the time of British occupation of Odisha in 1803, the Permanent Settlement 
had already been in force in Bengal for a decade. The same system was not fully 
introduced in Odisha. The English introduced temporary settlement in most areas and 
extended Permanent Settlement to some Zamidaries of Maratha period. Under Regu- 
lation XII of 1805 short term settlements for eleven years were introduced in the 
following order- one year settlement of 1804-05, three years’ settlement from 1 805- 
06 to 1807-08, four years’ settlement from 1808-09 to 1811-12 and three years’ 
settlement from 1812-13 to 1814-15. At the end of these short term settlements, 
Permanent Settlement was proposed to be introduced in such lands which were “in 
a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure on such terms as 
the government shall deem fair and equitable.” 

The authorities of East India Company wanted to treat the Raja of Khurdha as a 
Zamidar on the basis of Permanent Settlement but due to the rebellion of Raja in 
1804 it became a Government estate, and Khurdha had to undergo temporary settle- 
ments which resulted in the increase of Jama. In 1807 when the Raja of Khurdha 
was released from imprisonment, an option was given to him to engage for Khurdha 
on a Permanent Settlement of Rs.94.373/-. As the Raja declined the proposal, 
Khurdha was farmed to suitable bidders at a Jama of Rs. 1,18,000/-.3 

The short term settlements proved ruinous to the tenants as well as zamindars. 
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Revenue was often fixed and increased without taking into consideration the real 
value and capability of estate. Subsequently, S. L.Maddox held that the early revenue 
settlement in Odisha was an “unfortunate record of assessment on insufficient inquiry 
and of the enforcement of inelastic rule for the realization of inequitable revenue”. 

The British allowed no reduction or remission of the revenue in the event of the 
peasants’ inability to pay. Since 1804 there were numerous floods and droughts, causing 
famine or scarcity of food but collection of revenue went on as per Bengal regulation. 
The early land revenue policy of the British was considered more repressive than that 
of the Marathas, because the latter allowed remission or reduction of revenue when 
there was loss of crops, caused by natural calamities. 

Because of heavy assessment and failure of crops, the landlords could not pay 
revenue to the government for their estates. The arrears of revenue led to sale of 
estates. In 1807,266 estates with a total jama of more than 3 lakhs of rupees were 
sold. Estates with a jama of Rs 5000/- or more were sold at Fort William, Calcutta. 
Consequently, many Odia Zamindars lost their estates and those estates were pur- 
chased by the Bengali speculators. Since Permanent Settlement was not introduced, 
many Zamindars gave up their estates in 1816-17 to get rid of the troubles, caused by 
short term settlement. 

The short term settlements did not end in 18 14,as had been originally proposed. 
There were ten more short term settlements the last of which ended in 1837. A thirty 
years’ settlement was introduced in 1837 and the question of Permanent Settlement 
was finally rejected. 

After the deposing of Raja Mukundadeva II, the settlement of land revenue was 
started in Khurdha in 1805 under the direction of Major Fletcher. As a result of the 
new settlement the rent free land tenures were resumed by the British Government. The 
Paiks had already lost their jobs as soldiers with the annexation of Khurdha state. 
With the loss of rent-free land tenures “* the community of traditional armed retainers 
found themselves overnight degraded to the position of wage-earners as well as the 
day and seasonal labourers having no stock or land of their own”. As in other areas 
repeated short term settlements resulted in the increase of revenue assessment at 

Khurdha. Besides the overassessment of revenue the tenants were subjected to op- 
pression at the hands of corrupt farmers, Sarbarakars and police. Many Paiks and 
peasants’ gave up their lands and went away to the neighboring Garjats. 

The general economic condition of the Paiks and peasants of Khurda in 1817 
was one of “ extreme and desperate wretchedness”. So much they had been affected 
by the extortion of money by revenue farmers and rise of prices “that they were obliged 
to subsist on herbs and water” and “* scarcely one amongst them had a vessel left to 
drink his water out of it”. 
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(b) Salt policy: 

Like the British land revenue policy the British policy of salt monopoly proved 
ruinous to economic life of the people. It is the sad story of systematic destruction of 
an indigenous industry. During the Maratha period a large quantity of salt was manu- 
factured in the sea coast of Odisha. Salt manufacture was a private concern of the 
Malangis (Salt manufacturers). The merchants were purchasing salt from the Malangis 
and exporting the same to the neighboring states. The Maratha government did not 
interfere with the manufacture of salt but collected duties from salt merchants. 

The East India Company had established its monopoly over salt trade in Bengal as 
early as 1765. Under the East India Company’s monopolistic salt trade the salt price 
of Bengal was higher than that of Odisha. Consequently, large quantity of salt was 
smuggled from Odisha to Bengal. So East India Company had tried to secure control 
over the salt trade of Odisha by an agreement with Marathas long before they actually 
occupied Odisha, but the Marathas refused to give this concession to the English. 

After the occupation of Odisha, the East India Company decided to establish 
monopoly over the salt manufacture and trade of Odisha. According to the Regulation 
of 1804, the manufacture of salt became the monopoly of Company’s Government. 
The private manufacture of salt was allowed only under license from the Government 
and the sale of the commodity was made subject to the payment of a duty of twelve 
annas per maund. The Regulation XXII of 1814 made the manufacture and sale of salt 
an exclusive monopoly of Company’s Government. 

In 1806, James King took charge of the salt department as salt agent. Under his 
supervision salt was manufactured in the Aurangs of Balasore,Cuttack and Puri dis- 
tricts by the Malangis. Large quantity of salt was exported from Odisha by the East 

India Company, resulting in securing to the Company substantial amount of revenue. 
At the end of East India Company)’s rule the net revenue derived from local sale and 
export of salt was 45 lakhs of rupees. 

While the East India Company made huge profit because of the monopoly over 
the manufacture and sale of salt, the Malangis and consumers suffered. The Malangis 
were paid low wages. The general public had to purchase the salt at a much higher 
rate under the British monopoly than during the Maratha period because of imposition 
of taxes on salt. The price of salt, manufactured under the monopoly system was 
deliberately raised to promote the sale of imported salt and ultimate replacement of 
indigenous salt by imported salt. By 1860 the fine and cheap Liverpool salt was being 
sold in large scale in Odisha. 

(c) Currency policy : 

The currency policy of the East India Company’s Government had adverse im- 
pact on the economy of Odisha. During the Maratha period Kauri currency was 
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prevailing in Odisha. The British Government wanted the payment of revenue in sicca 
rupees, the standard silver coin, then in vogue in Bengal. In Odisha they allowed 
payment in Kauri currency till the end Of 1807-08. Thereafter, they depreciated Kauri 
currency in relation to sicca. As a result, the price of commodities rose very high in 
terms of Kauris which caused distress to people who had hoarded Kauris. Payment 
of land revenue in sicca rupees became difficult due to the scarcity of silver, caused by 
the remittance of a huge amount of silver to the Calcutta treasury. The hardship caused 
by the depreciation of Kauris and scarcity of silver became a cause of profound mass 
unrest against the British rule. 


BAKHSHI JAGABANDHU: THE LEADER OF 1817 REBELLION 

Bakhshi Jagabandhu was born in Garh Rorang, which was once a part of Khurdha 
kingdom, situated twenty five miles away from Puri town. Rorang garh as an estate, 
belonging to Jagabandhu’s ancestors, received recognition from the Mughal Govern- 
ment. Jagabandhu was the owner of this Garh by virtue of inheritance.Jagabandhu’s 
full name was Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mahapatra Bhramaraber Ray. By virtue of be- 
ing the military commander of the Raja of Khurdha as a matter of hereditary right he 
used the title Bakhshi. 

Jagabandhu roused the discontented Paikas of Khurdha into open rebellion. He 
himself had been ruined socially and economically by the annexation of Khurdha. 
From being next in rank to Raja he was reduced to a pauper. He lost all his rent-free 
lands in 1804 and was afterwards fraudulently deprived of Rorang, his ancestral es- 
tate by a conspiracy of the aml/as of the revenue department and a Bengali speculator, 
named Krishna Chandra Singh. The estate was held by Jagabandhu on quit rent. After 
Khurdha became a government estate, in 1805-06 Jagabandhu entered into a triennial 
settlement with the British authorities on this estate. He regularly paid revenue for the 
estate, but the revenue paid was not entered against his name in the revenue register; 
it was misappropriated. On the ground of non-payment of revenue, the estate was 
sold at first in 1807-08 to Lakmi Narayan from whom it was purchased by Krushna 
Chandra Singh. Jagabandhu violently resisted Krushna Chandra Singh's efforts to 
take possession of Rorang estate. In 1813, he presented a petition to Richardson the 
Commissioner of Cuttack to restore his legitimate rights over the estate. Though Brit- 
ish officials were convinced about the legitimacy of Jagabandhu’s claim over Rorang, 
yet they wanted him to prove his claim in regular course of law. 

“ When the final orders of government were known on this subjects” wrote Ewer,” 
the complaints of Jagabandhu were loud and vehement”. His language became almost 
threatening”’.* Deprived of the estate he became a pauper and for nearly two years he 
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became dependent on the voluntary contribution of the people of Khurdha. But even in 
that wretched condition he maintained his royal insignia and was attended by retainers. 

Jagabandhu found it impossible, being without any resource, to fight out his case 
against a rich Bengali. He knew the grievances and sufferings of the people under the 
British rule. He decided to channel them into a rebellion against the British authorities. 
Regarding the sufferings of the people he wrote to Raja of Khurdha in reply to a query 
from the latter: 


The inhabitants of Khuorda have sustained in the Mofussil a variety of 
injuries and oppressions from the Bengallees who are in office under the En- 
glish Government and who considerer and declare themselves to be our Mas- 
ters while no redress is to be obtained at the Suddur (meaning probably Cuttack) 
by the poor and oppressed from the gentlemen in power in consequence of 
this influence of those Bengallees and the favour shown to them as an in- 
stance of which a seer of salt which used to be sold for 1 Pun of Cowries can 
not at present be procured for 12 puns- moreover when one rupee was taken 
on account of revenue, ten are now exacted. By the injustice of the judges the 
oppression of the wicked Thanadars and the tyranny of the officers of Salt 
Mehals the people are altogether overwhelmed and being unable to leave their 
loved native lands are grown desperate and careless of life. They: have 
accordingly with the intention to avenge their injuries appointed me the 
Jugbundhoo Bhomebur their leader” 


THE COURSE OF THE REBELLION: 

Jagabandhu thought of overthrowing the British administration at Khurdha and 
then proceed to Puri where he wanted to proclaim the Raja Mukundadev II the leader 
of rebellion so that other chiefs would be drawn into the rebellion. The rebellion started 
in the last week of March 1817 with the arrival of 400 Kandh chohars from Ghumsur 
at Khurdha. The chohars were joined by the rebellious Dalabehras and Paikas un- 
der Jagabandhu’s leadership. On the way at Banpur the insurgents invaded the police 
station and Government offices and looted the Government treasury; from Banpur the 
insurgents proceeded towards Khurdha. On the way hundreds of Paikas joined them. 
Goverment officials at Khurdha were simply dumfounded. At Khurdha the insurgents 
set fire to official buildings and looted the treasury. 

The British authorities at Cuttack sent a detachment of troops to Khurdha under 
Lieutenant Prideaux and another detachment to Pipili under Lieutenant Faris. Edward 
Impey, the magistrate of Cuttack proceeded to Khurdha with 64 sepoys under the 
command of Lieutenant Travis. He arrived at Gangapada, a place which was two 
miles away from Khurdha on 2 April 1817. He felt that the whole of Khurdha was “‘in 
a complete state of insurrection;” he therefore retreated. 
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In the mean time some insurgent Paikas entered Rathipur village in the Lembai 
praganna and killed the Sarbarakar Charan Patnaik who had accused Jagabandhu of 
having secret link with the Pindaris, on the basis of which the darogah of Khurdha 
wanted to arrest Jagabandhu. 

On 12 April 1817 a large number of insurgents entered Puri and set fire to many 
houses including that of darogah. There was exchange of firing between the insurgents 
and the sepoys at the judge’s bunglow near the sea shore, as the rebels wanted to 
attack the bunglow. The Sepoys became successful in dispersing the insurgents. On 
14 April 1817 the Paikas and Kandhas numbering more than 5000 entered Puri 
under the leadership of Jagabandhu. The English Captain Wallington found it difficult 
to face them with 180 soldiers at hand. He retreated to Cuttack. At Puri the people 
and priests of Jagannath temple supported the rebels. They looted the Government 
treasury. They invited the deposed Raja of Khurdha, living in Puri, to be the head of 
insurrection. Out of fear, the Raja declined. 

More than 500 rebellious Paikas proceeded from Khurdha to Kila Rupasa and 
incited the Paikas of Gope and Kujang to join them. The former zamidars of Marichpur, 
Harishpur and Golra supported them. Some Malangis also joined them. The rebel- 
lious Paikas looted the kutchery of the zamindar of Purroah and the houses of the 
amlas of the zamindars of Kila Rupasa and Talapada. 

Ultimately, the insurgents proved no match for the English force. At Puri, they 
were driven away by Captain P. Le Fevre. To deal with the situation five companies of 
native infantry were brought from Midnapore to Cuttack. Major Gereral Martindel! 
was appointed as the military commissioner for quelling in the rebellion. Martial law 
was proclaimed at the main centres of rebellion-Khurdha, Puri and Gope. Steps were 
taken to prevent the spread of rebellion to tributary mahals. To forestall any possibility 
of the former Raja of Khurdha giving leadership to the rebellion, he and his family 
members were brought from Puri to Cuttack. At Pipili, the insurgents tried to rescue 
the Raja from the custody of troops and clashed with the latter. As a result, 19 rebels 
were killed and several others injured. 

By the end of May 1817, the rebellion at Khurda, Puri and Pipili had been sup- 
pressed. But the suppression of rebellion at Kujang was delayed for sometime due to 
approach of monsoon. Rainy season being over, Captain Kennett marched to Paradip 
on 13 September 1817. By the end of September, insurgents at Kujang were sup- 
pressed and the rebellious Raja of Kujang surrendered to the English on 2 October 

1817. 


Underground Movement and Amnesty Proclamation: | 
Though the rebellion was suppressed yet Jagabandhu and his main followers like 
Krishna Chandra Bhramarbar Roy, Pindiki Bahubalendra and Gopal Chhotray could 
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not be captured. They fled to the jungles; Jagabandhu could evade arrest for seven 
years because of the secret help, received from the people of Khurdha and the Rajas 
of Ghumsur and Nayagargh. 

Though open rebellion was suppressed yet the spirit of the rebels manifested itself 
in other ways. By April 1818, they started dacoity, arson and murders and opposed 
the collection of revenue. From his forest hideouts in Banpur,Khurda and Ghumsur, 
Jagabandhu sent his followers to carry on disruptive activities with a view to paralysing 
the administration. 

Though apparently the situation appeared to have quietened by the end of De- 
cember 1918, many rebels still remained hiding, leaving their homes and families. To 
deals with the law and order problem, created by the rebels two joint magistrates- 
W.L.Melville and William Forrester were posted at Puri and Khurdha respectively. 
Robert Ker, the Commissioner of Cuttack realized that the best way to restore law 
and order was to grant general pardon to the common rebels so as to render rebel 
leaders helpless. The Government issued a proclamation offering amnesty to all the 
rebels who would surrender within two months of issue of proclamation. The amnesty 
proclamation produced the desired effect. Many rebels returned home. 


Surrender of Jagabandhu: 

The amnesty proclamation was not applicable to Jagabandhu and his main follow- 
ers; for their arrest rewards were announced; for Jagabandhu a reward of Rs.5000/- 
was announced. The Government confiscated the landed property of Jagabandhu. 
But still Jagabandhu carried on underground rebellious activities with the help of local 
princes. On hearing that the Raja of Nayagarh was secretly helping Jagabandhu in 
hiding, the Commissioner put strong pressure on the Raja of Nayagagh to withdraw 
support to Jagabandhu. Through negotiation Jagabandhu was persuaded to surren- 
der. The negotiation was carried on by Bewarta Braja Paikray and Sk. Waz 
Mahammad, the sheristadar of the office of th tributary mahals. On 20 May 1825, 
Jagabandhu signed an agreement and surrendered at Cuttack. The Government granted 
pardon to Jagabandu on the condition that he would live at Cuttack on monthly pen- 
sion from Government and would renounce the title of Bakhshi and claim over Rorang 
estate. The way Bakhshi Jagabandhu was liberally treated prompted a British officer 
R. Hunter to remark : “ They( British authorities) had virtually to admit defeat by 
offering him (Jagabandhu) pardon. Though Jagabandhu surrendered himself he was 
really the victor in the fight between him and the British.” In 1825 Krushna Chandra 
Vidyadhara, a close associate of Jagabandhu surrendered on the grant of pardon and 
pension. While Jagabandbu and Krusna Chandra received relatively lenient treatment, 
other rebels received rigorous punishment. Gopal Chhotary, Vishnu Paikray, Ramsingh 
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and Nath Pradhan were given capital punishment. 103 rebels were deported for life 
and 55 others were given varied terms of imprisonment. 


The Aftermath: 

After the suppression of rebellion, the Government felt the necessity of reforms in 
administration. Efforts were made to find out the causes of rebellion and remedial 
measures. FE. Watson, the judge of circuit court, in his report to the Government held 
that large scale sale of Oriya estates in Calcutta, replacement of the origina! land 
holders by outsiders, rigorous collection of revenue from the zamidars, the 
Governemmt’s reluctance to allow reduction or remission of revenue and humiliating 
treatment to the Raja of Khurdha were the causes of Paika rebellion. 

In September 1817, a two-men commission, consisting of Martindell and Walter 
Ewer was constituted to make a report on the causes of rebellion and remedial mea- 
sures. After the suppression of rebellion, Martindell left Odisha. The report was there- 
fore prepared by Ewer. Ewer identified the following defects of British administration- 
refusal of the Government to grant remission of revenue to the zamidars in case of 
failure of crops(which was allowed by Maratha Government),short term settlements, 
overassessment of revenue, resumption of the Jagir lands of the Paikas, depreciation 
of Kauri currency, scarcity and rising price of salt under the salt monopoly, exclusion 
of Oriyas from all offices of “trust and responsibility”, ignorance of the Oriyas about 
the British regulation(as the regulations were available in English,Persian and Bengali 
but not in Oriya) and injustice of the Bengali amlas who dominated the bureaucracy 
and oppression and corruption of the police officials. 

Ewer suggested comparatively longer term of settlement(covering 9 to 10 years), 
employment of Oriyas in Government service, closer contact between the ruler and 
the ruled to be established through the judge’s tour in different parts of the districts and 
entertainment of petitions from the people. Though the Paikas of Khurdha had played 
leading roles in the revolt, Ewer did not suggest the restoration of the jagir lands. On 
the contrary, he suggested their absorption into the general peasantry.’ 

Some conciliatory measures were adopted after the suppression of rebellion. To 
lessen the financial burden on the royats and zamidars, settlements were made at 
reduced Jama. Settlements were made with many original proprietors. In some cases 
the Government purchased the estates of defaulters and restored them to the original 
proprietors. The Khandaits were allowed to retain the possession of some of their 
Jagir lands on payment of revenue The Paikas were hereafter, forced to be a part of 
the general royats or peasantry. The Raja of Khurdha was paid an annual stipend of 
Rs 2400/-. More salt was made available at reduced rates. The magistrate and com- 
missioner toured to look into charges of corruption and oppression by the police. 
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NATURE OF THE REBELLION: 

The rebellion of 1817 originated in Banpur and Khurda but subsequently spread 
to distant places like Kanika,Kujang and Patamundai. The rebellion cannot be re- 
garded as a spontaneous outburst because Jagabandhu raised the banner of revolt 
after lapse of considerable time, following the loss of Rorang estate. He sent Bhup 
Singh as his emissary to the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. He got promise of support from 
the Rajas of Kanika,Kujang,Nayagargh and Ghumsur. About the response of the 
Rajas of Kanika and Kujang to Jagabandhu’s call Walter Ewer remarked : “ I have no 
doubt that the first impulse of rising in Kujang was given by an invitation from Jagabandhu 
and 1 have heard from authority which I donot question that the Raja of Kanika in 
compliance with a similar invitation went so far as to assemble the leading royats on his 
estate to propose formally to them to take up arms against the British Government”. 
Jagabandhu could hide himself and did not surrender to the British for a long time 
because of the help received from the chiefs of neighbouring states. 

Ostensibly, the rebellion of 1817 was an affair of the dispossessed feudal militia 
and Paiks of the deposed Raja of Khurdha under Bakshi Jagabandhu’s leadership. 
Ewer went to the extent of observing that in spite of the sufferings of the people under 
British administration the rebellion would not have taken place but for Jagabandhu’s 
despair, hatred and thirst for revenge. Though Jagabandhu had his personal griev- 
ances, he was well aware of the sufferings of the people under British administration as 

is evident from his statement to the Raja of Khurdha. The rebellion did not remain 
confined to the feudal militia and Paikas. The dispossessed proprietors of the estates 
such as zamidars of Harishpur,Marichpur,Golra, Balarampur,Budhakera and Rupasa 
joined hands with the rebellious Paikas. G. Toynbee had observed that to many pro- 
prietors, it appeared that the British reign was at an end and they were about to be 
driven out of the country. Trower, the Collector of Cuttack held that if Jagabandhu’s 
success had continued many Zamidars and tributary chiefs would have joined the 
rebellion. 

The rebellion of 1817 may be viewed as a protest against the sufferings caused to 
various sections by the British revenue policy and corruption of amlas. The bulk of 
rebels’ wrath fell on the oppressive amlas, zamidars and Sarbarakars. Some English 
officials have viewed Jagabandhu as the organizer of a freedom movement. As W.Ker 
observed: “Jagabandhu has given a lead in organizing a movement, no matter in how 
haphazard manner for ousting the newly established English from Orissa, he expected 
that other people who (were) also hit hard by the maladministration under the English, 
and the Orissa chiefs who had been deprived of all their freedom would follow up the 
lead to make a common cause with him for the purpose of liberating their mother land 
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from foreign yoke.” Jagabandhu has been lauded as an able organizer of a freedom 
movement. Many in Orissa would like to view Jagabandbu as the organizer of the 
first freedom movement in India. A well known historian Prof. B.C.Ray’s view may 
be quoted here:- 


Out of myriads of regional struggles against the British Rule in the pre- 
Nationalist Congress period in India the Orissa Revolt of 1817 stands su- 
preme because such struggles elsewhere against the British rule consider- 
ably lacked in well-thought out plan, a unique leadership and their objectives 
and they were to fight the British not for total interest of the people, but for 
securing their vested interests without due emphasis on the liberation of mother 
land from the British hands. Nowhere in India on the regional level, in the 
pre-nationalist age, a freedom movement was ever so carefully planned and 
so vigorously launched as was manifested in the shape of 1817 Orissa Revolt 
against the British Raj.’° 


The continuation of the Paika rebellion: 

The Paika rebellion of 1817 had its echo in 1827 and 1836. In 1827 the people 
of Tapangagarh refused to pay rent and revolted under the leadership of Madhab 
Chandra Routray (the Dalbehera). Eight years after this rebellion Madhusudan Bipra, 
an eye witness of the insurrection wrote a kavya, entitled Firinghi Kali Bharat 
which gives an account of the conflicts of Khurda people with the British and particu- 
larly the insurrection at Tapangagarh. In 1836 the Paikas and Kandhas of Banpur 
rose in a serious outburst against the British rule. The kingpins of the Banpur rebellion 
were Sharan Singh(Surrun Singh) and Kruttibas Patasani both of whom were trans- 
ported overseas for life. There was a Kandha leader, named Lochan Bisoyi in the 
Banpur rebellion of 1836. 


Echo of Paika Rebellion in Nationalist Era:- 

During the nationalist movement in the twentieth century the Khurdha rebellion of 
1817 became a source of inspiration for the nationalist leaders and intellectuals of 
Khurdha, such as Pandit Godavarish Mishra of Satybadi school, poet Godabarish 
Mohapatra, the composer of the stirring peom “ Utha Kankala” (Oh skeletons arise) 
and leftist politicians and intellectuals like Prananath Patnaik, Sachi Routray and 
Gangadhar Paikray. Godabarish Mishra wrote on the rebellion of 1817 a historical 
novel entitled, Athar Shaha Satara (Eighteen hundred and seventeen) and a poem 
on Tapangagargh insurrection. At the time of Dasahara, in 1937, with the help of his 
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associates, Prananath Patanaik who had already been elected to the Odisha Legisla- 
tive Assembly organized a rally of the descendants of the erstwhile Paikas with tradi- 
tional dress and weapons at Gurjang. The enthusiastic response of the people showed 
how the rebellion of 1817 had struck their chords. 
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Sl. Description Date Page 
No. No. 
1. Letter from C. Becher, Salt agent at Cuttack 18.05.1817 25 


to T. Plowden, Acting Secretary to the Board 
of trade, salt Department regarding 
insurrection in Khurdha. 
2: Letter from W. Trever, Collector, Cuttack to 23.05.1817 31 
J.P Ward, Acting Secretary to Board of 
Revenue reporting about the causes of 
Paika Rebellion of 1817. 
3. Letter from R.Rocke & W. Orton Salmon, 03.06.1817 73 
Board of Revenue to His Excellency the 
Governor General regarding personal 
interest of Jagabandhu, the principal mover 
of the disturbance. 
4. Letter from E. Impey, Magistrate, Cuttack to 14.06.1817 86 
W.B. Bayley, Secretary to Government in the 
Judicial Department, Fort William in 
connection with the rebels over whom martial 
law has been proclaimed to have operation. 
5. Letter to W.B. Bayley about starting of 16.06.1817 89 
rebellion by Madhusudan Mangraj, 
Khandayat of Killah Harishpur. 
6. Letter to W. Trower, Collector of Cuttack 18.06.1817 91 
regarding payment of maintenance 
allowance to Mukunda Dev, Raja of Khurda. 
7. Letter to W.B. Bayley, Secretary to Government 20.06.1817 9୨3 
in the Judicial Department, Fort William about 
payment of maintenance charges by 
Mukunda Deva, Raja of Khurda. 


6. Letter to Captain Kennett regarding 23.06.1817 9୨୬5 
restoration of peace in the area of Ghop. 
9. Letter to Captain Kennett regarding 30.06.1817 9୨6 


resumption of Estates by the Zamindars in 
the area of Ghop. 
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18. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Description 


Letter to Major General, Khoordah 


requesting to furnish requisite information 


about prisoners. 

Letter to Major General. Khoordah about 
sending of troops to Kujang. 

Letter to Major General, Khoordah about 
granting of pardon to the rebels. 

Letter to W.B. Bayley Secretary to 
Government in the Judicial Department 
requesting to grant pardon to rebels. 
Letter to Major General Khoordah 
stating about Magistrate's view 
inconnection with affairs of Kujang. 
Letter to Captain Kennett inconnection 
with Magistrate's instruction on the 
rebels of Kujang. 


Letter to W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief Secretary 


to Government, Fort William, about 

protection of Government property from 
the rebels. 

Report about the surrender of the 

Raja and ring Leaders of Kujang. 


Letter to W.B. Bayley about the suppression 


of the rebellion in Kujang. 

Letter to W.B. Bayley informing about the 
Seizure of two principal rebel leaders 
in Kujang. 

Letter to W.B. Bayley about suppression 
of the rebellion in Kujang. 

Letter to the Major General, Khoordah, 
about proposal for abolition of Martial 
Law in Khurda. 

Letter to W.B. Bayley about grant of 
better amenities to the Raja of Kujang. 
Letter to the Collector of Zillah Cuttack 
about protest of the Zamindars against 
the order of the Collector. 
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21.07.1817 


22.07.1817 


31.07.1817 


31.07.1817 


06.09.1817 


12.09.1817 


03.10.1817 


05.10.1817 


06.10.1817 


12.10.1817 


22.10.1817 


22.10.1817 


25.10.1817 


07.11.1817 


Page 
No. 
98 


99 
102 


103 


104 


107 


111 


112 


113 
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118 
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123 
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Description 


Prayer for permission of revenue by 

Bishnu Charan Das, Zamindar of Jhankar. 
Letter to Captain Fraser, commanding at 
Cuttack suggesting for removal of the 

Raja of Kujang to a place outside the fort. 
Letter to B.W. Maxwell Registrar to the Court 
of Circuit for the grant of pardon to rebels. 
List of Sardars connected in the rebellion 


and offering of rewards for their apprehension. 


Letter from W.Ewer, Acting Magistrate to 
Brigadier General Thomas, Commanding 

at Cuttack about stationing of a small 
military force at Pipli and Delang. 

Letter from W.Ewer, Acting Magistrate to 

Lt. Mackonly Commanding a detachment 

at Piply about steps for protection against 
the depredation of Paikas. 

Letter from W.Ewer, Acting Magistrate to 
Brigadier General Thomas Commanding 

in Cuttack about withdrawal of detachment 
from Delang. 

Letter from W.L.Melvill, Acting Joint 
Magistrate regarding restriction imposed 

on the Raja of Kujang. 

Letter from M.H Turnbull, Acting Magistrate 
to W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief Secretary to 
Government, Fort William regarding proposal 
Jor increasing the strength of Police Station. 
Letter from M.H. Turnbull, Acting Magistrate 
to Lt. R. Foster, Commanding at Peeply about 
offering of pardon to Lokapanki Singh. 
Letter from M.H. Turnbull, Acting Magistrate 
to Captain Kennett, Officer commanding the 
Ist battalion, 18th Regiment, N.1. Khurdah 
about distribution of rewards for services 
rendered during the rising at Kujang. 
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09.01.1818 


03.03.1818 


09.03.1818 


March 1818 
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35. 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


Description 


Letter from Acting Magistrate to Robert Ker, 
Commissioner in Cuttack reporting about 
the activities of Pindaki Bahubalendra. 
Letter to Brigadier General Thomas, 
Commanding in Cuttack about trial of 

the rebel leaders of Kujang. 

Letter to W. Forester, Joint Magistrate, 
Khurdah regarding grant of rewards for 

the seizure of rebels. 

Copy of correspondence about the seizure 
of the rebel Buxi Jagabandhu Bidhyadhara. 
Copy of correspondence about capture of 
Buxi Jagabandhu. 

Extracts from the Proceedings of the Nizamat 
Adalat relating to the trial of some 

prisoners of the Paika Rebellion. 

Letter from W.B Bayley, Chief Secretary to 
the Government to R.Ker, Commissioner 

in Cuttack about reward of Rs. 1000.00 

Jor apprehension of the rebels. 

Letter from W. Dorin, Registrar, Nizamat 
Adalat to the Acting Magistrate of Zillah 
Cuttack about transfer of some rebels to 
Jails at Midnapore & Alipore. 

Letter from Acting Magistrate to 

W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate, Khurda about 
order for execution of sentence of death 
passed on Sachidananda Patnaik. 

Letter from W. Forester, Joint Magistrate to 
Acting Magistrate of Cuttack reporting about 
execution of Sachidananda Patnaik. 

Letter from W. Forester, Joint Magistrate, 
Banpur to Brigadier Thomas C.B, 


Commanding at cuttack about Buxi Jagabandhu 


Bidhyadhara. 
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Description 


Letter from Lewis Thomas to Robert Ker, 
Commissioner, Cuttack about the position 
of the rebel Buxi Jagabandhu. 
Letter from W. Forrester to R. Ker, 
Commissioner in Cuttack in connection 
with Khurdah disturbance. 
Letter from W. Dorin Registrar to M.H Tumbull 
Acting Magistrate of Zillah Cuttack reporting 
about prisoners confined in the Jail of 
Zillah Cuttack. 
Letter from Captain Commanding at 
Bolagarh to W. Turnbull, Judge and 
Magistrate, Cuttack reporting about theft 
of a box of ornament belonging to 
Jagabandhu VYidyadhar. 
Letter from A. Stirling, Secretary to 
Commissioner regarding grant of full 
indemnity for the crime of the rebellion. 
Letter from W. Bayley, Chief Secretary to 
Government to A. Stirling, Secretary to 
the Commissioner in Cuttack about 
incursions made by Khonds & Pans 
across Banpore frontier. 
Letter to W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate 
of Khoordah about the execution of rebels. 
Letter from Lewis Thomas to Robert Ker 
about the rebel Buxi Jagabandhu. 
Letter from W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate 
to Acting Magistrate of Zillah Cuttack about 
establishment of a Thana at Banpur. 
An extract from the proceedings of the 
Nizamat Adalat about conviction of rebels. 
Letter from W. Dorin, Registrar, Nizamat 
Adalat to W.L. Melville, Acting Magistrate 
of Zillah, Cuttack about transfer of rebels 
to Alipur jail in Calcutta. 
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Description 


Letter from W. Forrester,Jjoint Magistrate to 
T. Pakenham, Officiating Commissioner in 
Cuttack relating to reward for apprehension 
of Gopa Chotra and his followers. 

Letter from R.H.Mitra to T. Pakenham, 
Commissioner in Cuttack reporting about 


the sad demise of Buxi Jagabandhu Bidyadhar. 


Letter from the Commissioner of Cuttack 
about forfeiture of the estate of Jagabandhu 
Bidyadhar to Government. 


Letter from W. Shakespeor, Secretary to Govt. 


to G. Stockwell, Acting Commissioner of 
Cuttack about the estate of Jagabandhu 
Bidyadhar & cease of pension from the 
date of his death. 
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Letter from C. Becher, Salt agent at Cuttack to T. Plowden, Acting 
Secretary to the Board of trade, salt Department regarding 
insurrection in Khurdha. 18.05.1817 


Secretary to the Board of Trade, Salts Depariment, 
18th May, 1817, 


Ihave the honour to acknowledge your latter of the 
24th Ultimo, nnd enclosed therein, a copy of s letter from 
Mr. Seorctary Bayley to ‘he Magistrate of Cuttack, requiring me to 
report on such points alluded to in the Enclosure as rppertain to the 
Salt Department. 


29. The quea‘ion slloding to the Salt Department is as 
follows: The enhanced price cf salt and the difi.cuity of obtaining 
it even 2% on advarced prigz. 


£. The ex‘ enasion of the Salt Monopoly to the Soutbern 
Division of Cuttack, hor been like new Tax action in sll parts of the 
World, natvrally 0 tource of temporary complaint, and ite effect 
upon the public mind is tco rigcnt’y impressed, not to form & 
prominent feature in the many gricvanoces whioh are supposed to 
have given birth to the prevailing Insurrcotion in Kbhoordsh end its 
vicinity; tut it affords me n.uch ratisfaotion to sssure the Board, 
backed by Official Documents demonstration, that the sales of 
Government salt linvo heen suffo cntly cxtensivo to afford ample 
provision for the inhabitants of Cuttack and the peighbouring States 
and thst they bsvo gradually inoret9.d annually. 

(1) 
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6. The average retail price of salt in the Distrlot, 
formed from the Chokey weekly reports in the office, amounts to 
Bupees 3-4-0 per maund, and supposing 1/2 a Chittzok to be the daily 
consumption of each individual, which is very libersl, hig proportion 
per annum stands him in nnnos 14 oud 7 pics—this is utmost 
individual expense for salt even at the present price of the artioie— 
thus it must appear very improbable, tbat o whole oountry should 
assemble arms ageinet the State or that the present Insurrection 
should be attributed to the prioo of salt, or the ditliculty of 
obtaining it. 


6. The real grievance existing in Cuitnck with respeot 
to the Salt, and the oauee of its becoming an objest of oomplnint is, 
that previous to the cxtenaion of the Mon-poly, all tho Hend mon of 
Vil.agea (Mokuddums) whioh nre productive of eslt, enjoy ed on 
enormous profit upon the manufaciure undor the following 
arrangement with their Mulunghecs. It was ueuval to arsess all gush 
lands at the rate of half their product in salb, ond the Mokuddum3 
were in the hnbit of collecting revenue in salt, nnd of bartering 
grain with their Molunghees for the remaining half of their annual 
manufacture, thus monopolizing individually the trnde in tho nrticle 
as for os their forws of one or more villages cxtended; they 391d 
their salt to all the neigltouring merchants at on considcrnbhle 
‘advance upon ite original cost, end after paying tho amount of 
revenue to the Zemindar, the profit to Mokudédome was till gront, 
and the loss of it, hy tho recent rx‘ension of the Monoroly is not 
likely to ceroare their ottention—in the present opportunity of 

' stating grictonccs, and as they arc only interested in soeing things 
return to their former system Dy 8 relinquishment of the Hop’ble 
Company’s monopoly under on jinverstigation of their grievances 
they will naturally suit their comploints to that object. and urge 
the hardship of being oblized to pay now go high no price for the 
article, which was 80 cheap Fefore, withous ojverting to the scrutiny, 
their complaints, and the ohjeot io making them, ‘will meet with. 


7. The snnual overage nuinber of Rowannahs issued 
to merchants to ouver my soles of salt ot the OTice for the last thrce- 
years, ia 1203, all to cover ssles in District Lots, the sales are open 
from 10 O’ clock in the morning till ix in tho cvening daily, nnd 
are most assurcely freo to all merchants who. wish to” becomo 
purchasers of quantilics from 29 maunds to any extent, and ib 
ciearly is my interest to ex!end my sales ss much as possiblo, as by 
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tho favour of Government I am allowed to derivo & commission upon 
the amount sold annually. I never bave beard the slightest complaint 
of any difficulty in obtaining eslt from the Office, nor do I believe 
any such complaint does really exiet to tho projudice of the Trade 
in any part of the Province, nor tiat the introduction of the public 
monopoly, furtber than the loss of its advantages to those who 
before enjoyed them. 


8. In Bengal the price of Salt is nearly, if not quite, 
double whet it is in this District. If therefore the price of the article 
in this Province is to be considered & source of grievance, ib oan 
only be by ctmpsrison with times esntecedent to the extension of 
the Hon’ble Company’s Monopoly. 


9. The average price of salt of the Hon’ble Qompany’s 
public sales in Caloutta, for tbe sake of cxample, wo will suppose 
to be 350 Rupees per ,100 Maunds—tbis Salt cold in retail, after 
paseing through the several degrees of Traders, I know from 
experience, never falls short of Rupees 6 por maund, and more 


‘commonly sells for 6 Bopees st s distence from the Presidency 
' which ie witbin 4 annas per maund of being double the price af the 


Outtack Trade. 


10. My sales (2) in 1816 bave fellen short of the year 
(9)1n 1814 — preceding, which accounts for the ~tcarcity now in the market, bub 
mds. this to be attributed to the frequent alarm whioh has prevailed in 
10907. 998,1e¢ the District during that period of tho approach of Pindarecs, and 
Hap 1419.0 thst alarm hos this effect upon the Trade no doubt can be 
169988.89.8 eutertained, since the sales et my office have now entirely ceased; 
in consequence of theo prevailing Jnsurrection in Khoordash, and not 

a ‘grain has been sold since the 8th of April last. 


11. Tho quantity of salt in the market (seo my letter 
of the 1st instant) ie not at the present moment more than sufficient 
for consumption of the District for 18 days, and as this scaroity is 
to be accounted for by a stagnation of the publio sales for} so short a 
period ns one month, the poverty of the Trade generally ia 
demonstrated beyond a douht, snd if any difficulty does exist in 
obtaining salt, it must originate in the confined sosle of the market 
individually, the merchants who trade in salt, mostly Ooriahs, whose 
means will only allow them to purobase in small quantities, and 
generally speaking, in single Lots, they are, none of them, men of 
property, and beforo they embark in a second speculation, they ate 
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obliged to settle their aocounts with their Creditors. Thus it is, 
that the market continues precarious in ite supplies and subject lo 
distress, if in the event of alarm, or from any other cause, the 
publie sales should be interrupted. 


18. The price pald for salt st my office to the whole- 
sale dealer, is per maund 2 Rupees. the expense of conveying his ralt 
mostly by land oarriage, is considerable, and when the usurious 
rate of interest, wastage, risk, and various indispensable charges 
are brought into osloulstion, it does not appesr to be exorbitant 
tbat be sbould charge 30 per cent upon his Trade, including all his 

(8) Bupces 

expenses} this {fs the rate (9), upon an average, at which I understand ‘ 9.10.9 
the wholesale dealer disposes of his Bowinnah salt to pherriahs or 
retailers, always upon credib, sud oonsequently at & grest rick. 
Retailers receive their supplies from the wholesale merchants in 
small quantitics, and expose !t for sale in all neighbouring Haus 
end Basare, The quantity usually entrusted pon credit to Pherriahs 
{s from 5 to 10 maunds, and the expense to them of storing the salt, 
and conveying it about from market to market, together with the 
waste, ls great, yet their sales average only 20 rer cent upon prime 
cost which leaves them olear profit of aboot hslf. 


13. What I have above stated, alludes to the Diatriot 
at large, or Such yortion of it as embraces the salt Trade at places 
distantly situated from the manufacturing Aurungs, and hes little 
or nothing to do with Khoordah, the jresrnt immedintoe object of 
Report. 


1¢é. In the EKhoordah Estnte, the salt ssles are confined 
as soareely to deserve notioe, the quantity sold for the consumption 
ol Khoordsh from my office since the extenslon of the monopoly, 
smounte to maunds 3,626. almost the whole of Khoordah is supplying 
as all other Pcrgunnshs are 80 oiiusted with smuggled salt from 
the Bhoosoondpore pangah ss]t Aurung, which {¢ centrally positioned 
in tbat Estate, and also from the Chilks Lake, whioh borders thereon 
This evil fs well kmown to prevail in every agency, and all the 
vigiianoe in the World will not prevent it, It is not to be credited 
therefore that the present disturbed state of Khoordsh oan hare 
originsted in a scarolty of salt, o difficulty of obtaining the excessive 
price of it, or in any grievance spplicable "to the Monopoly, further 
as I bave before siated than tlie loss experienced by the Head men 
of Villages who formerly reaped ita advantages and Zemtindars who 
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partook of the same trade. The price of salt in Khoordsh before the 
introduction of the Monopoly, was of course much more modertte 
than it now is, and did not exceed 14 annas per maund, for 
I purchased it in Khoordsh for my own’ consumpbion when there 
at that rate. 


18. TI have been thus explioig in my Report upon ths 
grievances supposed by Government to originate in the high price 
of salt, snd the difficulty of obtsining it in the Provingial markets in 
the hope of establishing, to the satisfaqtion of Government, and the 
Board, the improbability of their existegce to any alarming extent, 
and that the followings points quoted from Offioial Records, will be 
received in proof, that the Monopoly bas not been comparetively 
oppressive to the inhabitants of this Province, and furtber that the 
stated grievances gan only originate in o desire to turn the frade 
into the hands of those, who before enjoyed its seots, 


First. That the market price of salt in Oorighah is very 
little, more than half the price of the article in Bengal. 


Secondly. That the aunual public ssles of salt in 
Cuttsak, are equal to the consumption of upwards of 6,37,000 sauls. 


Thirdly, That the salt consumed by each individual, 
does no; stand him in more than annas 14 and 7 pies per annum 
At the average price of salt in the Distriot, 


Fourthly. ‘That the sale of salt, at the Cuttack Salt 
Offices, is free and open, daily and all doy to any and all porsons 
wishing to become purchssers at the Government price; or per 
maund 2 rupees, 


Fitthly. That the number of Lots sold ab the Cuitack 
salt office in the last throe years, Amounts to 3,610, each lot distinctly 
covered by « Rowonnah, and destined to any moarkot iv the Province 
at the pleasure of the mcrobants. 


Sixthly. That it ie the intercst of the Salt Agent to 
extend his public snle of salt to the utmost and that these sales have 
annually increased; the following statement clearly proves. 
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QUANTITY OF BALT SOLD 


In 1811 Maunds 1,06,326/39/8 
18192 do 1,923,867 /293/8 
1818 do 1,29 ,447 20/8 
1814 do 1,10,957/23/12 
3816 ପଡ ।1,89,914/192/0 
1816 (4) -.. do 1.69,238/ 3 2/8 See para 10 


16. In snbmitting this prescott Report to the Board, 
I have striotly confined my observations relative to the prevailing 
Jnsurrection to my own Department, and I most anxiously hope that 
the minute explanation I have given of the grievanoes stated to 
exist to the prejudice of the Agenoy and derogatory to the primary 
constitution of the Monopoly may prove satisfactory. 


Guide to Orissan Records, Vo! —//, S.C.De, Odisha State Archives. 
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Letter from W. Trever, Collector, Cuttack to J.P Ward, / 
Secretary to Board of Revenue reporting about the causes qt Fa 
Rebellion of 1817, 23.05.1817. “¢ 
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Letter from R.Rocke & W. Orton Salmon, Board of Revenue to His 
Excellency the Governor General regarding personal interest of 
Jagabandhu, the principal mover of the disturbance. 03.06.1817. 


I. Rocke and W. Orton Salmon, Board of Revenue, to 
H. FE. the Governor General. 


93 Jane 1817 


We h ave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship’s orders of the 18th April last, giving cover to extract of 
proceedings in the Judicial Department on the subject of the 
disturbanues in the Province of Onuttaock, and aoquiring us to call 
on tho Collector for o report on the causes of the commotions 
existing in that District, and to submit the same to your lordship iu 
Council together with our own sentimenta. Jn pursuance of the 
above orders we issued the neocesary instructions to the Collector 
and have now the honour to forward his report together with the 
documents and estatemeuts whiob accompanied it, and to eubjoin the 
following remarks and obsorvations. 


2, In submitting tho Collector’s report to Gevernment 
the Board coneider themselves incompotent to offer their opinion 
deoidedly as to the real sources of the recent disturbances in the 
Province of Outtaok, particularly as Government will have more 
sufficient means of informBtion and grounde of conclusion from the 
distinct commuuioations of the several local authorities and though 
the Colleotor hos in this report entered upon inatter not absolutely 
or immediatoly connected with the Revenue Department but not 
irrelevant to the important question of the disturbances, if his 
information progressedly founded on personal observation ond 
extensive communication with the inhabitants of tho interior be 
correct) the Board will be disposed to lenve such matter without 
comment and to confine their remarks to tl:e following points to 
srhioh they concoive the prosent dctoiled report g:ay be reduced, 


lst The landed 2nd personal intcrcsts of Jagal:iandbu. 
the prinoipal mover of the latc disturbances, in the province. 


Secondly. The condition of the zemindars snd their 
real or suppositions gricvanoes in regord to tbeir {enurcs, to 
alienotions of landed propcrty and to the lose they sustain from the 
deprioiatcd vaiuc of couries. 
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Thirdly. The condition ot they Byotte. Tho mode and 
medium of payment of thelr rente. Their profit of labour, and means 
of subsistence pertoularly in regard to the essential artioles of 
alienating salt. 


3. On the first head it may be romarked that the 
interests of Jargabandhu sppear to be twofold viz a landed Estate in 
killab Roorung the property by purchase of his ancestors, and his 
personal interests as hereditary Bukshee to the Rajahbs of Khoordsah. 


4. The Collector’s report of the 235th August 1813 
contains & succint nocount of killah Rorung. It would appear these 
from that the mehsl or Estate was originally distinct and 
eeparate, the property or possession of Jarabandbu, who entered 
into engagements in 1806 Ei. S. for the settlement of 1212,-14, nnd 
*15 Umlee; but it would seem that notwithstanding bis engagements 
for it, as « eudder Estate; he did not pay the revenua directly to 
the Collector but through a Tehbsildar on the part of Chandropersad 
Sing, a near relation and agent of Kishen Chandra Singh who became 
ultimately (in the year 1216 Umlee) tbe purchasor of pergunnes 
Rahang and eto., formerly the property of Government. It is supposed 
that through the artificos of Chunderpersad Singh in the 
consolidation of tho revonue of Killah Rarung with those of other 
moehals, the alienation of thst killah became involved in the sale of 
pergunnohs Rahong eto. The orders of Governmont to the 
Commissioner of Cuttack under date the 24 Deocmber 1813 wero 
carried into exeonution as for as retarded the separation of killah 
Rarung, but it does not appear from the Bosrd’s reoords that 
Jagabandhu acocded, or was edmitted to the settlement of the killah 
in his own right. The Estate was farmed to one Bishenaath Roy, 
from 1321 Umlee to 1223, and tlhe cettlement for 1224, 1225 nnd 
1226 bas boen concluded, under the Board’s recommendation of the 
13th September last, and with the coufirmetion of Government 
under date the 4th October with the *Gomastah or persons employed 
in tbe Collection of the Revenue.” 


5. The oluim of Jagabandhu originally would appoar 
to have been wellfoundcd though he vitiated it in some degree by 
acquiesing in the artilices of Chunder Porsad Singh to congolidate the 
revenue. distinctly and separstely payable by him, with the revenues 
of Rabang and eto. Io consequence of the opposite olaims of Kishen 
Peread the purchnser of those ptrgunabe, and of Jngabandlio himself 
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they were both referred to the judicial courts and the former haa 
instituted a euit accordingly, It may be hence inferred that 
Jegabandhu was in the first instance accessory to tbe injury of 
whioh he complained, in regard to his exolusion from the settlement 
of killah Rorung, and afterwards wifully negligent of hls own 

interests in not seeking redress in the regular mode which had been 

pointed out to him. But tbe preponderant motive ot bis disaffection 

and subsequent event rebellion would seem from the Collectors 

present report to have origioatéed in the personal inflnence and 

means of wealth or profit whiob he gnd his ancestors once enjoyed 

és the Buksbee or Head Oifhicer of the Khoordah Rajahs. The Board 

are not in possession of any [urtber information oun this snbject 

than what the Collector's present report affords, from which it would 
appear that jn consequence of murder, he had at one time become 

& fugitive if not an outlaw during the Marbatta Power snd that 

bis Estate had been forfeited to the Government, Uuder what 

oiroumstances he returned and resumed possession is not explained 

but there is reason to suppose tbat on the conquest of the Provinoe, 

he was found only a private individusl without rank or repntation 

and not entitled to any particular consideration. The Second Head 

namely the condition of the Zemindsrs embraces & wide field and as 

Government aro desirous of having the Collector’ s report laid before 

them promptly it is feared that time and present opportunity will 

not admit of expatiating on the subject to its full extent. 


It would seem to bs the Collector’s firm opinion résulting 
from oculer observation and experience in othoiel details, that the 
Estates of Cuttack are, generally speaking, not over-assested in 
their present jumma and that they would be ‘capable of yielding 
& ‘progressive increase without diminution of fair proportion 
of profit to the reminder or landlord, if time were allewed for the 
extension and improvement of agriculature. A proof of Estates 
not heing over-asscssed appears to be furnisbed, in the renewal of 
the settlement by the majority of the zemindars, at the former 
jumma, when they discovered that the Collector had adopted measures 
for ascertaining the genersl state of mehals unengaged for 
(or temporarily relinquished with a view of obtaining better terms) 
by the establishment of a sudder khas Dufter and the depaotation of 
officers therefrom to the spot, Thus out of the number of such 
mehels of which the Colleotor transmitted a list in July last only 
79 amounting in sudder jumms to Rs. 16708 remains at this time 
unsettled. The presont settlement for the most part renewed for 
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$ years under Regulation VI of 1816 inust be considered to havo 
reference principally to lands that have been usually and long in 
tillage, though of course uot malgoogars as have capital, industry 
and foresight and oan increase the agricultural population on their 
Estates, will, in the interval, be able to bring a portion of waste 
into onltivation or render more productive such land as has been 
already wrought. But unfortunately the natives of the soil sre 
reputed to be neither capitaliets nor persons of industry or resource; 
at the same time that they are tenacious of possession and apparently 
very jealous of innovators, particularly of foreigners or strangers, 
such as Bengalees or Mussalmans, It is on this point paruicalarly 
that the intereete of Government and of the 8nocient landholders of 
Cuttack olash, 80 oppositely that it seems hardly practicable to 
compromise them, without tho soorifice of valuable available public 
resources on the one hand or the frequent mutation of private 
property and the consequent extrusion of old proprietors on the 
other. The Collector however does not appear to consider the 
frequent sales of lauds in the Province of Cuttack to have been 80 
much a matter of discontont as the mode of saie that is; the sale of 
Estates above 8 certain Jumma, at the Presidenoy. 


The Collector would imply thst ss very few Oriya 
zemindars have agents in Caloutta, such dcecription of persons have 
rarely an opportunity of becoming purchasers at publio salcs 
conducted at tho Presidency, whilet the Bengalees who are more 
frequently the purchasers, being unacguainted with the aotual 
resources of Estates in that quarter, are not such eager or strennous. 
bidders one against onother os would boc found if the sales were 
conducted within the oircle of more accurate information of the real 
valve of land. Thus tbat Estates of considerable value are often 
knocked down at an inferior price. 


It may be douhted whether the omissions of Oriyଃ 
zemindars or otl.ers hesving local habitation iD, or immediate 
Personal connerion ard acquaintance with, the Distriot, to make 
purchase at tho public sales, conduoted at the Prosidency, arises 80 
muoh from their not hoving agentes to attend and to bid for them as 
froin reasons which have before been assigned in regard to 
improvement of Estates; namely the want of capital and inebility 
or unwillingness of speculation. On the contrary the .Bengalces 
sre abundant capitalists and wide speeulators and as for as relates 
to lands situntcd in distant Districts in other parts of the country 
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the Bengalees at the Presidency sales, with little beter mesns of 
information as to tlie actus! value or resource of Estetes, are 
gcnerslly found to bid tbe highest prices and to engaye. in the 
greatest competition and it was principally ( perhaps solely ) with 
this view and to ensure best prices that the Board adopted the 
measure of spelling Estates above 5000 rupees Jumma at the 
Presidenoy. On a comparison of the prices at whioh Fstates havo 
heen disposed of by public sale in the Distriot of Cuttack, with those 
at which they bave been sold at the Presidency, it will be found thst 
the average is muoh in favour of the latter. The Board however 
are willing to admit one point of objetion arising from the absence 
of Oriya zemindars or their agents ab the Presidency sales which 
the Collector has rather curiously noticed by way of instance, thon 
largely disoussed, namely tho possible tender of the smount of 
balance and the consequent prevention or postponement of actual 
sale. Any measure that would oconsietently facilitate such an 
opportunity thes Board would oheerfully acquiesce in and if 
notwithstanding the arguments opposed to tho Colleotor’s principal 
objection to the Presidenov ssles. He should still have good grounds 
for recommending tbe experiment of conducting all publio sales of 
Cuttack lands (for atime at the sudder station of the District) the 
Board would not overrule it, but they are of opinion {that the 
expedient proposed by him of putting up the same Fstate at two 
places at the same time, is altogether anomalous and incxpedient. 
It msy he remarked the old remindars, indigenous es it were to tho 
soil, are naturally supposed to be jealous of any innovators 
particularly of strungers or foreigners end in this light Bengalce 
purchasers may be considered, and perhnps the prejudice, which 
obtains generally and estensively elsewhere azainst the Bengalee 
oharsotor frr rapacity and artifice, maby be prevalent amongst the 
Oriya olesscs also; ond it isto be feared, that the introduction of 
Bentgslee Gomashtshs and other descriptions of agents or dependant, 
whom Bensslee purchasers are Apt to introduce into Estates, to 
the cxolusion of old gemindaree scrvants born and bred upon tho 
soil and considered to have almost an hereditary or prcsoriptivo 
right in their offices, is particularly obnoxious, to the uuder tcoants, 
Ryotts and other inhabitants of the lower orders. Frequent 
instances of dissatisfaction on this score ure to be found in other 


parts of the country longer subjected to the British Government and 
where tho Goeneral bencfit of the laws and regulations is moro 
readily acknowledged. But thers sppears to be no remody {for such 


evils. The provention of them may bo sgid to be in the power of the 
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gsemindars originally by tbe exeroise of good foith and punctuality 
in regard to their revenue payments and by prudence and industry 
in the management and appropriation of tbeir private means. Bub 
if after all consistent moderation and forbesrence on the part of 
the publio authorities, the Malguzars of Government will not or 
cannot, make good their insta]ments of the public dues, there ould 
seem to be no alternative than to reour to publio sales the evils or 
hardships of which ensue from the default of the Malguzars 
themselves. 


Though it may be alleged that extensive public sales 
bave taken place since the acquisition of the District it must also be 
admitted thot such measure was the neoessary and lego consequence 
of the introduotion of the Code of Regulation established in Bengal 
and is in fact tho only mode of realizing tbs revenue with «ny 
punctuality, whilst the backwardness of the gemindars generally in 
the Province of Cuttack to make good their engagements has perbsps 
induced the necessity of publio sales compsratively more frequently 
than in other Districts. But although the mode of prooedure 
was in some measure new, its effeot wag not so ( as far as relotes 
tothe alienation of property for it was no unusual thing under the 
Marhaotta Government for the looal authorities to sequceter the 
Estates of defaulting semindars and to transfer them temporarily or 
permanently to others, without any adequate or equivalent provision 
for the extended proprietors or without nny return to them of 
surplus price or proceeds after liquidatioo of the rublio demand for 
which the Eitates hud heen so transferred. At the game timo neitber 
this right or usago of the ruling power seems to have been disputed, 


6. Theat the sales in Cuttack have at any time been marked 
with particular rigour ( excepting perbsps the case of Pranadhon 
Chordhury lately noticed by Government ) cannot be admitted. Jn 
some instances unusual forbearanoo has been shown, especially in 
regard to the property of Rajah Mookund Deo who, whether he mny 
have been the bare and tame tool of Jagabandhu in the recent 
disturbances without alleging any pretext, or whether he may have 
urged as & plea of grievance the attachment snd khas management of 
his Estates, has been undoubtedly an object of peculiar levity— 
Pergunnsh Limbs! stands at a Jumme of Rs. 31,278, On the close of 
the past year 1223 Umlee thore was a balance of Rs. 15, 113 
outstar.ding against the Rajah who head, under the option given by 
Begulation 6 of 1816, relinquished the Estate; bot afterwards 
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expressed & wish to resume it, which was acceded to conditionsily, 
namely that he should sgree to liquidate the arresr within & ମି 
reasonable and stipulated time. Being unwilling in tbis condition the 
Fatate remained under khas management burthened with the above 
bslanoe for which 1 was unquestionably liable to ssle. The Motussil 


settlement of the above yesr (made by the Rejash) was Re. 
that proposed by the Colleotor for the present year is Re. 


The olroumstances of Kotedes the property of 
Narayan Choudbury may slso be adduced in support of the observation 
regarding forbearnnoe from precipitating Publio sales. The 
circumstances of thie Estate arv somowhst similar to those of Limbai 
except that the Proprietor actoally agreed to tbe public sale of the 
Estate, provided it was disposed otf in fractions] portions, or in the 
event of its remaining under the officers of Government. He 
consented to the appropriation of his Malikanah towards the 
liquidation of the Balance tbough the proposed {fund would scarcely 
suffice to discharge the acoruing interest, The sale however bss not 
been resorted to and the Estate hss bean thrown on the hands of 
Government with an srrear of Rs, 86969 being hy Rs. 12,222, less 
tban the suddar Jumma. Sales of land to the publio officers of 
Government aro noticed hy the Colleotor as & tource of considerable 
discontent smooget the rcemindars and others of Cuttack and are 
decmcd ty him no rurrositions grievance; purchases at a public sale 
by a native officer of the Revenue Department or by sny private 
servant or depeadant of the Collcotor or his assistant are illegal 
and liable to forfeiture; it must therefore be conoluded that such 
purohoses must be under fictitious names and they also are liable 
to forleiture whether made by any puablio officer of any department 
or by s& private individual and by the ordere of Government in the 
year 1811, sll Judicial officers required to deliver a faithful 
socount of thelr landed properly or possessions periodically. The 
objectiovableness of native officers holding Fstotes within the 
Distriot where they sre employed or purohasiog ot public ealoe ia 
foroibly ursed ty the Colleotor in this report as well as on former 
occasions abd the Board conooive that tho mischiefs are of sufficient 
Importance to propose to Government that in future no public 
officers of any departmeut shall scquiro lands in their names, the 
names of their ohildren, relations, or dependants or in any wey, 
direct or indirect whatsoever, in the distriois wherein they hold 
official cmploy. With regard to such Estatos in the Provinoe of 
Cuttack as have already paetced into the lnnds of publio native 
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officers by public or private sale. The Board are not immediately 
prepared to determine what retrospective messures can bo pursued, 
Perhaps it may bo expedient in spooinl cases, to require the public 
officers to dispose of their interests ion the Estates altogether and to 
persons totally unconnected with themselves or to adopt the.olternstive 


of resigning their official situations, whoo of courso they may retein 
possession as private individuals. . 


At the same time it must be admitted that publio 
and private renters are also liable to extortion from money lenders 
in order to raise funds for their periodical payments and the 
difficulty of procuring speoie may occasion inconvenience. The Board 
entertain considerable doubts whether o generol and indiscriminate 
remission of interest on arrears of revenuo would he cxpedient or 
folitic. The universal tendency of the landholders to procrastinate 
their payments urgently requires that some consequenoc of penalty or 
Joss should be known to impose on their defauls which would operate 
more elfectually towards puuctuality thon the bare sense of good 
faith. At the samo time the Board would always be disposed to 
attend to the suggestions of the Collector in particular cases and 
to cxercise the latitude granted to them in regard to supervisions 


or remissions of intercst under clause II Section XXVIII, pago 19, 
para of Regulation V of 1812; 


The zemindars of the Province of Cuttnck would not 
appear to be such sulferers from the depreciation of gouries or 
from the oiroulating medium in ocouries as the Ryotts snd the 
lower orders of the community are; indecd it would ecem froin the 
Colleotor’s report thot the semindars are only cutferors when by the 
cxorbitant rate of exchange st Which they will consent to rcceive 
couries in lieu of coin (the cngagemeonts of the Ryotts being for 
sicca rupecs by conversion from couries at o {ized rote) they drive 
thcir Ryotts to the uimost distress and to nltimate dosertion of tbo 
lands for the cultivation of which they are then obliged to invite 
Puhi Ryotts and conscquontly to redusu the Nerickh or rate of ront. 
Any mcasure which could tend to diminish and eventually to abolish 
both the accounts and the payments of Jand rent in courics would 
be a great desidoratum und perhaps the only mode of putting a stop 
to tho exactions and arbitrary prices which the Zemindargs and 
shroffs now affix to courios in oxohange for silver; but how to 
substitute effectually & eufficienoy of silvor and coppar currenoy, 


completely to servc instead of tho presont courie circulating mediuin 
appears to be difficult in scheme and in accomplistment, 
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20. The experiment of introducing copper piose is 
reported to bave failed through the opposition of shroffs and prinoips! 
Semindars interested in the traffic of couries, and preventive measures 
against such combination do not sppear to have been contemplated 
or recommended. 

21. Though it must be ultimately very advantsgebous 
to abolish the oppressive system of revenue accounts and payments 
in couries, if msy be apprehended that any sudden alteration in the 
exchange on tbe fiting maximum price of oouries will affect the 
publio revenue, for instanoe, if the rate of exchange be confined to 5 
khawne per rupee the Ryott who now pays 40 rupees for 160 kbawns will 
only have to pay rupees 39 and thus unless the semindar be enabled 
to meet the difference by enbanoing the Nerikh or rate of the lands. 
ho must be a loser in & portion of his private rents what are the 
means of {furnishing his public revenue, 


22. From what has been before observed of the wages 
of the zemindars towards their Ryotts in regard to the courie 
ourrenoy, ( ond that the Collector immputes, to the combination of tbe 
prinoipal zemindsrs and monied men of the Distriot, many of the 
obstacles opposed to the substitution of & copper ourrenoy ) it would 
not appear tbat the redent disturbances oan be traced with any 
probability to that souroe ss far sas the zemindare or other persons 
of property, may have been implicated in them, end with respect 
to the lower orders it is but too well known that they are induced 
to participate in such orimes without comprehension of causes and 
effects or any reflection on grievances and their remedies. 


23. On the third head it must be observed that the 
miserable condition of the Byotts in the Proviuce of Cuttack appears 
to be owing prinoipslly to the arbitrary and exorbitant exactions to 
whioh they sre subjected by the semindars sod mabsjens in the 
adjostment of their account oud in the exchange backwards and 
forwrads from couries to rupecs and rupees to couries. 


294. The Collector aleo intimates that in Estates whioh 
bare passed from the Proprietors by private or public ssles or other 
‘description of transfer, unwarrtntable demands L683 been made 
upon the Ryotts. 

25. The Board sppreliend that there is hub too much 
rearon for this supposition and that disoretiop and emigration 
amongst this olsss of pcople have latterly inorensed considerably. 
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26. At the same time the Collector rxpreeses hit 
confident expectation that if the Ryotte were fairly treated, they 
migbt subsist upon the produce of their lands and labour, as well as 
the same order of people elsewhere, To this end it would eppesr 
that be had ascertained the Nerikh of the lends for a long antecedent 
period and formed therefrom sversge rates for different descriptions 
of soil and orops; which if adhered to by the semindars, ( together 
with the better adjustment of the courie medium ) would conduce 
to ameliorate the condition of the Ryotte greatly, 

27. The Board fully conour with the Colleotor in his 
opinion that notbing would tend more to prevent imposition, 
establish certainty of account and regularity of payment and 
inspire mutusl confidence than the cxchange of written and forms! 
engagements between them and tho zemindoare, and the Bosrd 
formerly issucd instructions to the Collector to promote the measure 
ss much as he cohsistenly could. But tho Stamp Regulations in foroe 
precluded them from sanctioning the compulsory use of stamps in 
the interchange of such engageinents. 

28, The Bosrd are also of opinion that the mofussil 
instalments or payments of rent by the ryotts to the zemindar 
require to be better regulated and adopted to the seasons of Harvest 
and the time o! disposing of the products of the soil, both with & 
view to the accommodstion of the former whose means of payment 
depend ontirely upon the sale of his orops, and with a view to the 
better security of the latter who should ouly look to those periods 
for the realization of his rents, 

“ 39, Ifthe Ryott be obliged to anticipate funds he can 
only do so at on immenoe oharge for premium, interest And sccurity 
and {s probably saddled also with a ahaenas or wttobman to prevent 
his making away with or disposing elsewhere of his crops whioh he 
may have mortgaged to the person from whom ho has taken up tho 
money. 

$0, On the other band if the Ryott be allowed to dispose 
of his harvests long previous to the period of his heavier kiats he is 
neither restrained by foresight nor hovesty from equandcring his 


substanoe end is left utterly destitute of mcans or credit when tho 
day of psyment comes round. 


31. The prico and diffieulty of procuring alicnatory 
salt would anpear from the Collector’s report to he & gyrest 
grievanoe partioularly to the lower orders of peopls in tho Province of 
Outteok and though the Colleotor does not seem in impute the rcoent 
signs of discontent and dlenffcction to that OUroce, £OMr mensureg 
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towards the promotion of the welfare and comfort end wholesome 
subsistence of the community in respect of this essentiel commodity 
of life would seem to be called for but without further information 
than the Board are at present possessed of or than it likely to be 
acquired from tbe RBevenue Department exclusively, they cannot 
venturo to offer their opinion as to the remedy of the evil. 


32. The sum of the collector’s report would rathor lead 
to the inference that the causes, assigned for tbe discontent 
prevalent throughout the distriot of Cuttack wero nots tbe principal, 
perhaps not the real sources of the late distrubances. The prime 
mover Jagabandhu would appesr to have had other viows than the 
amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants of the Province and 
though be svailcd himself of the Name and Rank and former State 
and influence of the Rajah of Khoordah to invite partisans and to 
bold out inducements of benelicial charge, it is not directly stated or 
clearly deducible from this report that he or bis sccomplices 
attempted to desscmninate orders by any detail of particular 
grievances. 


$3. The landed interest of the Province would naturally 
be averse from that system of administration whic, seekfng the 
advantage of the State, may operato ogoinet private emolumcpt, and 
draw to light resources which thoy were combining to withhold and 
to conccal, and tho ciroumstances of shoct ond fluctuating 
settlements wust iikewise be obnoxious to them. 


‘Thus late tempcrary settlements may have occasionod 
some discontent and uisy huve tended to discourage improvement. 


34. The periods, oven from the formation ct the 
sottlement, were too limited to stimulate such of the gemindars as 
bad capital to the outlay of it with opy prospcot of commensurato 
profi It was notified to them that on the renewal of every 
vettlement ( terminal or quarterniaol } they would bo called upon to 
contribute o proportion of tbo incrcase arising from extended and 
improved resources and wlien the necessity of improvemsnt was not 
rendered obligatory by the allotment of & progressive jumma un the 
wasto lands capeble of teing brought into cultivation or by the 
stipulation that if within s sullicient time ( graduotcd by the cxtont 
of waste end tke additions! agricultural population requisite) such 
Jands should not have been brought into oultivation they would be 
liable to be appiopriatcd und resumcd; wbere such obligation was 
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not improved, the landholders were rather promtped to deteriorate 
their ertates in order to drive a bargain for a low assessment than 
to attend to the improvement of them. 


85. The Collector has more thau once submitted his 
opinion that ‘‘a Permanent Settlement could not fall to be agrceableto 
the Distriot, but that unless suoh Sottlement was io be made for a 
certain number cf years progressive in ita juroms the intererts of 
Goveromont would suffer materially.” In another part of the present 
report he states thst ‘‘ag ten years is fully sufficient to bring into 
cultivation waste lands {t would be more satisfactory to tho Dintriot 
rnd equally advantagcous to Government to make s scttlement which 
for 10 yeare ( or Jess as circumstances may suggcet ) should be 
progressive in its jumms, such Russad of course to depend on the 
lands to be added to tho produce of tho Estate and to give the 
semindars a promise at once, that this settlement ehould be 
permanent and no further alteration whatever mnde respecting it,” 


$6. The Boord are not prepared to concur with the 
Colleetor in the expediercy of this antioipstory pledge of permanensy, 
which bas in other instsvoes £0 exompted the power nnd means of 
Government. 


$7. The Collector acknowledges that the semindars 
expect or profess to require n profit of &0 per cent on their Estates, 
and that they alrcady enjoy 250 per cent; further that they are 
unwilling to mske sllowange for or that ony notice should be taken 
of, lauds out of cultivation; surely theso circumstances and the 
obstacles to which they lead are suffolent objections agninst any 
otber plcdge of permanency thou that such Estates, as sball be fn on 
sate of cuitivation to warrant the conclusion of & Permanent 
Settlement that such es are eofficiently orcertained as to their ass6ts 
to admit of fixing the assesment on the principle of leaving a net 
income to the proprietors of 10 pcr ocnt. on the jumms cxoluesive 
of the obargcs of collection, shall be permanently assessed and remoin 
fixed for ever. 


88. Considering tl.e impoverished state of the Provines 
of Cuttack, the want of Capital and of afrioultural population and the 
proof of tho inofficienoy of short Bettlements to effect tho improves 
ment ard cxtend the cultivation of the lande; and that ip order to 
render the resourccs therefrom ultimately available, {t might be 


worthwhile to consoot to a tcwporary savrilico of reveoue, 
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The Board would be disposed to reccommend & decennial fettlement 
at an adequate jumma for the lands now in cultivation api 8 small 
progressive jummes at n rate per computed biga for wasto lands 
during that term subject eftermerds to a full rate of asscssment 
with a reservation for tbe resumption and approbation or disporal 
of any cosiderable tracts of waste that may have been left through 
the mismanagement or negligence of the decennial Malguzers. 
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Letter from E. Impey, Magistrate, Cuttack to W.B. Bayley, Secretary 
to Government in the Judicial Department, Fort William in 
connection with the rebels over whom martial law has been 
proclaimed to have operation. 14.06.1817. 


oo i ¢ qo । ବଚ i ® | 
2 
Ap left io te Rag! Ofna 
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Accession No — 42(Old), Cuttack Judicial Records, 
Odisha State Archives. 
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Letter to W.B. Bayley about starting of rebellion by Madhusudan 
Mangraj, Khandayat of Killah Harishpur. 16.06.1817. 


W. B. Bayley Esqr. 
Secretory to Government in the Judicial Department. 


Fort Williem. 
16 June 1817 


“I have in several letters hod odsasion while reporting on 
the disturbed state of the Distriot to bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment the conduct of Mudsoodun Mungrajhi, Kupdite? of Killah 
Moerriohpore? adjoining Killah Coojung who has long remained in 
open rebellion, plundered several villoges and retained possession of 
the Estate. 


2. This Estate form3i a par of Taneb* Teeron®, but in 
consequence of the extent of thst Tanebh I lound it necessary to 
form & separate Police Establishment for the erxolusivo purpose of 
seising tho obove named Kundites his Sirdars® and Paeks and oft 
cooperating with Bunmali Nerindhur? whose services I have 
availed myself of and who, has already proved himgelf nr zeslous 
and steadfnant sdherent to the Gnvernment. 

II 1. Madhusndann Mangradj: 
2. Khandayat—Ono who cges Khanda or Sword, a onste in Orisia 
from whose members soldiers were mostly reoruited. 
3. Marichpur, an estate on the South \Vestern oorver of the 
Cuttack District on the sen ooast. 
4. Tanoh—Thapno or Police Station. 


5. Teeran—Tiruov in Jhankar Pargana of the Outtack District 
near Tirtol. 


6. Sirdars—Sardars, Leaders. 
7. Banpamal? Narendra. 
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$, Bunmali Neorindhur aided by tbe Policé Offider has several 
times attacked the Kurdite and I have now great satisfaotion in 
being ab? to state, that most of his principal servants have been 
seiged and one of bis Sirdares killed in a late ottack in which the 
Kuni te was wounded and with difficulty escaped. 

4. A prirover is now under exmination who ststes that the 
Kundite has regularly kcpt up a correspondence with. Kooroovoakur 
Purum Gooroo®, one of Jugbundoo Buxee’s*® Sirdars and be gives a 
distinet account of the persons confined by the Kundite in irons and 
of varioue outrages committed by him. 

5. TI hsvo taken upon myself to send Buomali Nerindbur 
100 Re. for bis present expenses ahd to promise him & reward In 
ease he should succeed in his endeavours to apprehend Mudroodud 
Mungrajh and it is my intention, if opportunity offers to confer on 
him tho appointment of Police Darogah ss & mark of the renso 
I entertein of his services and ae 8 etimulus tothe energy of others; 
and TI trust that IT may be authorized to give bim 1000 Rupeee in thé 


ovent of the Mungrsjh being seized through his exertions.” 
0 i ) have / 
< hime la sig nek / EC JnpeK 


|. ଏ ୦୪ e ହା 
ie in ma gie 
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Letter to W. Trower, Collector of Cuttack regarding payment of 
maintenance allowance to Mukunda Deva, Raja of Khurda , 


18.06.1817. 
/ ve 15 Tore ini¢ uv 
" mm 
W. Trower 


“In congsideratirn of the circumstances stated in your letter 
of the 17th instant T have to request that you will pay to such person 
a8 may be duly authorised by Rsjsh Mokoudeo’! to-receive the same 
the sum of At.” Rs. 907 na 3.P.7 as an nllowance for the mainteuanoa 
of the Rajnh’s family residing at Poory calculated trom the 7th of 
last month, nnd that you will be so good as to make a monthly 
payment of 500 At. Re, for tbe samo purpose, deliverable to an Agent 


on the part of the Bajrh. 
OO OD 


II 8. Karunakar Paramgurv. 
9. Bakhwi Jagobandhu Vidyndhara. 

[II 1. Raja Mukupd Deo of Rhurda wos reized in January 18085 after 
bis rebellion against the English and was, at first. kept in 
confinement in the Barabati fort; then he was removed to 
Midnapore. He was released in Maroh 1807 and was entrusted 
with the management of the Puri Temple. 

2. At. Rs.—Aroot Rupees; ncocording to tle rate of erchange 
prevailing atthe time a sum of 107% Arcot rupees wat 
equivalent to that of 100 Sicon rupees of the Company. 
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ierav ne cad sgt O poo Nirkker 0 request, bat you will Airing, the 
maatiaestsands We ooitaok " T6F Le nD ‘and Ble son’g mpintenanse 
py 'wdouthly ¢ bie dé btivotad Agents » a ଓ 5 .palculited at tie rate of 
Cen'ty 6leht Hupeis pot diem. ° | 


Cat: ™ ¥ 


at fa, ; Twenty, Five Bupecs . haye PO paid Ao tlre Rajah. 
` however - that. it will, ba better that both 4llowangces be 
paid ont of your Tressory. He. ‘has. received dis ollowanoes for the’ 
19th apd I eball edyise bim: of.‘ the gubstanpe,.of thia address. ‘and’ 


report the same to the most Noble the Governor General in Council.” 


ao He pt ‘0 hawe. 
bE ନ ; sO , Sigeed {5 ଛନ: 
To ର) | magte 
ip me} 
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Letter to W.B. Bayley, Secretary to Government in the Judicial 
Department, Fort William about payment of maintenance charges by 
Mukunda Dev, Raja of Khurda. 20.06.1817. 


19g ve € oir cc / ୯ 
A PLT \/ He qr a 
$ “Cor fhe ¢ 
Hoey Me WB ‘Bayley Esqr. 


Choos Busey ‘to Government {n’ the JudiolaT Depertsieht, 
Ca “Port William. 


20 June 1817 


“I bag ‘leave to segment you for tbs. information otf. his 
Exoellenoy tbe Mes Noble the Governor Geners). in ‘Coondll that 
in consequonce of the recejpt of a letter from Major Gepersl Sir 
G. Martindell, K. OQ. B. (a copy ot which is herewith enclosed) I bave 
requested the Collector of Cuttack to pay to the family of Rajesh 
Mokondeo residing st Poory the pum a! At. Rs. 903 ae. 3 p. 7 on 
eccount of their expenses from tbe dats ou which the Rajah lett 
that plate to thd end of thi. wmwonth oulodiated oa; tho rate of 
As.Rs. 500 per mengem which is cqugl to tbe uy formerly allowod for 
theif maintomnange when the Rajah was under restraint, ond to 
continue this allowance until tho pleasure of his Lordship in 
Coanoil sball be known, l 
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2. Conceiving it proper Mg the Bajah should- also reosive.. 
his allowance from the Collector’ Trasquty I have requented the 
Collector to psy to him for “hia and ‘bis son’e maintenance during 
tbeir stay at this Station an pllowenoe of Twenty Five Rupees psr 
diem, the rate at which they Woro: paid’ by me from tho datu they 


were,put under restraint. p 
\ EE; 


3. 1 trust’ bis ‘fordsblp in Uouboil will approve-afthe! 
above requisition to the Jollector and suthorlgé me:to ebarge in 
my:soconuts the. sum of .Sa. Bg.” 4517-15; .anpps paid for th9 maine 
tenance of the Rajshand bis son’s from the 7th of May to the 19th 
of thie month and of aeconnt of charges inpurred io conveying, the, 
Beish and his son,from Poory to this Statiqo, ss per acopmpnnying 


account Partita (4 I howe 
CivHade 


“- 16nh 
f ‘Bot Syne B+ Siar ରଥ 


— 
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Letter to Captain Kennett regarding restoration of peace in the area 
of Ghop. 23.06.1817. 


VI 


Captain Kennett, 
Commanding the Detachment at Ghope eto, 


23 June, 1817 


To 


“Bissumbhur Myteel, Dewan to Bulotb Doss? snd 
Dosruthe® was yesterdoy evening delivered over to my oharge, 
and ho ig now put on his triol. 


The apprehbensioo of the Kundites ion Ghope* and its vicinity 
is so urgently required as a means of restoring permapent 
tranquillity in that part of the district, and the searon is so far 
advanced as probably to prove an obstacle to military operations tbat 
I beg leave to sustgest the expediency of pardon being held out to 
any one of the Kundites ( excepting the Kundites of Herechpore® 
and Tony ) who may first surrender himself snd assist in effecting 
the seizure of the others And such persons ns you may have ascertained 
to have made themselves active in the late disturhancos. 


2. In the adoption of this measure T heg you may he guided 
by your own judgment nnd by circumstances which may have come 
to your knowledge since your arrival within the jurisdiction of 
Ghope for I consider it an ohbjeot of considersble mnment by 
inflicting the severest punishment on the priocipals to form 
o Jesson to tho disaffected and Lo the inhabitants senerally tbat 


disturbarces cannot be raised with iinpuntiy.” Io 
S; ye - 
Zh Gua de 4 en FG 
and June B AL TEBE 
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Letter to Captain Kennett regarding resumption of Estates by the 
Zamindars in the area of Ghop. 30.06.1817. 


Captain Kennett, 
Commading at (Tthope Xe. 


309 June 1817 


tenor of your communications apd 
that, votwithstanding the 
evo lcd the Police and 
reigpes jin the 


*<‘Concluding from the 
from reports which havo reached me, 
Kundites ard refractory zemindare bave 
your endenvonrs to npprehepd them. trapguiility 
Pergunnahe within the jurirdiction of Taceb Ghope and that there 
in no collective bedy of Paotkas committing ontrnges against the 


I have cnlird upon the dispcssessod proprietors forthwith 


State, 
or t0 state to me within 


to reetme possession of their Lestoates 
the period of {ifrcon dayn their incnpability to tyke possession and 
tho causes of that inoapnbility. 
YII 2. Athnigsi—n pargonn in Purj Distriot in the porto castorn corner' 


3. Goviud Barik. 
4. Banchngs—n psrgans in the Puri Distriot adjoining Atbhbaisi. 


60. Gope—was a Police Station in pargana Baunchae in the Puri 
District. 
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La tha AC pd indueed fo OE: to thls mgasure from & 
Heer d that bellies are détsrred from resuming her 
ph ih by onal alu’ & MpreBédaton of ‘being called dpou for the 
` ror ‘the ‘pabité revénus ana” ‘not “by” any sctial resistence 
opposed to’ tém’ by” ihe Panis’ WHE Kéndlieg ” ° 

I. Ae your situation ,,sffords a ready opportunity of 
ascertaining whether the EE er pi take possession of their 
Estates or not, I beg you will be good enough subsequent to the 
lapse of the abovb i orto! eh pre ‘Yo me sb’ hen as bave omitted 
fo resume poseession end vsphetho r. fhbat gmission in your opinion js 
the result of opposition on part the ryote and former 
AeminApss oF jligsqynded {eArAApeusting. upon thelr ovrp minds, 
noi elyde Accompanying rite; ;lis} of tha. seminders.. within, 
the gorisdtotion - .of, Tenth » :Ghape, nmbo,; hare :beep :x9poxted. fa. bs 


ditnpssssond,?? viiandt = LH 9:3 ee} x eq al ples! eK: ack; PAN A 
csipgopft: Tet Af the ceamindars:srithin. $he;.jarisdiokion of... wine 
‘Girne. Tanah Ghopereported:to hays been dinpossoesed .!. » irs 5b - 


rps Sane EH; from their, sespaehi va: Heaton :n {| ifr orret nil Cr 
No of Lotates. Name EY the No of Estates. Name of the Eetates. Name ହା the: Proprietor. >; 


Ror Riceale, Th. Roy ର Pergh. xij Sookloll Ea 
Kupmun!. 
2. Th. Solepore in eersbn nt Birman Brinda t, 
PoorobdoobyeS at sn (cD) tr tr Athi oie: 
3. Killah Gobrah. Sookloll Ghur?. 
4.  «-do- Biesenpore3:\//\ Mudiuu Mobun Doss. 
8. Th. fanhbturab in Prgh. Gutbuam Ghose®, in charge of 
IE Po Por StassBYe? :0% 10 run fbi Doe? ¦ ` 
“AiG ppan a "Gebrah. ! "° Bbtynak” Bbarteo#, 7 7-0 ' I 
ma Yooo3e ¥. “ni Mee olde ChadAr 91 0. `! 
teal bet rtm mapetgtgeemtyhmeettt heme 


aspera 
1X, 1 Konmpnpa my) poreana, | ip, tha. extreme north esat, cornet 
. nf the...Ppri, distyjgt adjainiug. ipatgana Astarang pp: the weet, 
(9 oP rSukblal., ,Ghbar. ? hates te Ce “ t 
_. Pnrhaduai—~a. .pargapa adjoing Banohas on the ian, 
;. Bainai Pande : 
5. Bishoupur—a small estato to the north of Harispur. 
6.“ Gantam Ghose? 
7. ‘Sonatan Das? 
8. Tappa—a small estate. 
9.” Baishuab Bharati. 
' 10.  Krusbna Mohan Obaudbury. 
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Letter to Major General, Khoordah requesting to furnish requisite 
information about prisoners. 21.07.1817. 


To 
Major General, Khoordah 


21 July 1817 


‘Phe Otlicer Commanding at Pipiley bas sent to me through 
the Darogab of that Tanob tho Oriya persons @ named in the margin 
without any commupnioastion and witbout 8 particle of evidence to 
nrove any offenoo thoy may bsve been guilty of, I beg to suggeat thats 
it moy be intimated to wo wby bese persons bavo been seized aod 
sent to mo and what chargeis to he preferred aegoinst them ond 
further that the Commandivg Officer est Pipiloy be instruoted 
(whenever he may have occasion to send prisoners to the Magistrate) 
to furnigh the requisite information eithor direct or through the 
Darogab to the Magistrato that he may be anabled to bring such 
prisoners to troat :-”’ t‘ ¥ 

XY ଶ୍‌ | | © POR 
N ୍୍ Paundab Mupngrsjel, Chotoorbhooje Rowotrab?, Borjoo 
autor? , Bhbukarry Paunneest, Ram Maulliock, Paundub Swyo” 
Jugg Nehbak®, ond Mooley Poorosty”. 


X1IVY—1. Khandait of Golra. Golra is a emall FEstate of the Puri 


District on tho cosst near Marichpur. Its sador juma whg 
Rs. 3604/-. 


X V1. Pandab Mangraj. 2. Cbaturbbuj Routray. 3 Barju Patra. 
£ Bhikari Pani. 5. Pandah Swnin, 6. Jogu Naik. 7. Muli Prusti. 
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Letter to Major General. Khoordah about sending of troops to Kujang. 
22.07.1817. 


XVI 


The Major Goneral, Kheordsh 
22 July 1817 


¢tT have tbe honour to aoknowledge the receipt of yout 
addra:e under dato the 17th Instant. 


To 


9% I oconeede entirely in the sentiments expressed in the $rd 
Para: as to the advantages which would accrue from proolaiming 
Martial Law in Ooojung prior to the troops enterivg the territory 
bot T shall postpone fasving my proclamation til] I am favoured with 
A reply to thie address. 


J. No material favourable change in the state of Coojuug bse 
takcn .plaoe so as to transmit a recommendation that the movement 
of troope in that quarter sbould he reliepquished. ad auch a obange 
occurred ( whilst in the expectation of military sid ) intimation of 
18 should not have been withheld, aware as I am of the disadvantages 
under whioh troops must tot at this season, and sverse as I am to see 
them unneosssarily expoted alther to the Inolemonoles of the weather 
or the unhoelthiness of the country. 


6 My judgement strongly oppoees the entire relinguisbment 
of this Military movement, for though no late outrago has been 
reported to mo, thougb some few of the head Paiks havo been secured 
snd though I have beard thst the Bajahb purposes ‘o-deliver himself op 
to tbe Polloe, etlil as Norain Porum Gooroé and Pamdeb Patjoosee! 
are at large and at tho bead of the parties in tbo Coojunz Jongles, se 
the Rajesh has not made bis sppearanece, as tbe Officers of Government 
sttached to the ealt apd judioial establishmeuots bsve not been rolessed, 
ss the Iobabitents of the country edjscent to Coojuug fre {n a state 
of Creat alarm; as the separation of She +--+ isonly temporary and 


XVYI—1. Bamdeb Patjos! and Nsrayan Paramguru were ohief officials 
of Kujang. They belped Ohandrsdbvajs Sendb. the brother 
of Madhbusuden Sandh for sots of violence towards the person 
of the Rsja. So they were tried as abettore and convicted. 
(Impey to Oasptain Kennett dated 192-9-1817). They wero 
tried {for thelr part in the Insurrcotion of 1837 and 
sentenced to imprisoument with bard labour for life io 
Alipore Jail. (Proceeding of thu Nisamut Adalat. dated 


21-12-1818 ). 
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their inertness is principally occasioned by apprehension erising out 
of the preparations. making at Cuttack for transportjng troops to 
Coojung, os the disturbances are not quelled but only lulled and 
finally as an abandonment of our plans would be attributed not to the 
troe motive but to the impracticebility of carrying our primary 
intention into execution I beg leave to propose that the troops or a 
portion of them move towards Coojung but in consideration of tho 
ndvAnced season thst tbe Officer fn Command he instructed in tho 
ovent of his ascertaining that the insurgents bave dispersed nnd bave 
ceased their opposition to the oivil power and that the genernl state 
of the country warrants the conclusion that thers is no apprehension 
of the officers of Government being again ditpossicssed to take post 
nt some salubrious spot near Coojung with the view of overawing the 
rebellious to act if necessity require and to aid the polioo, whlioh 
might anewer every object contemplated at this season of the year, ab 
the same time that the comfort of the troops wonld be consulted nf 
muoh Ae eironmstances Admit, 


5, Sbould this suggestion which {is offered to your consideration 
with s considérabls degree of difidenoce meet with your approbation 
¥ propose that the proolsiming Martial Law be deferred till the ojose 
of the rainy season, when should the country unfortunately continue 
in an unquiet state: troops can act with greater effect and the 
operation of Martial Law be attended with its intended advuntngos. 


6. .As the Officer who may be entrusted with this Command 
will proceed to Coojung ‘vis, Cuttack I eball on his requiring my 
instruction furnish him with & list of the-persong whoso appreben* 
rion is necessary, with a list of the dispousessed and plundered 
Zemeendars whose estates lsy contiguous to Coojung and of missing 
pereons who are supposed to be confined at Paradeep (the Residonce 
of the Rajab) or elsewhere, and trust that ୦୪ wil] enforce the 
ohesrvance of any instructions to aid the Police in the execution 
of my orders hy your owo directions to the Officer Jommanding. 


7. Jn reply to tho 5th Psro, of your address I havo to obserye 
shat the assertions to which that Para has reference wero grounded 
on Captain Kennett’s address to you of the 10th and his private note 
to me of the 9th instant ae at the period of my writing the formerly 
.relemed Kundite of Ncepane had not been sent to me, neither was TIT 
sware of the selmure of the Kondite of Tappah Golra and it would 
appear that the Kundite of Golrah Ghuor is nil] at large in opposition 
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to orders for his apprehension, no act of the Kundites having <n tilled 
him, under an obs8rvance of those orders, to the indulgence granted. 


8. No objection certainly exists on my part to your taking 
petitions with the means of encovraging A disclosure of grievances, 
though ne Maglutrate I oan not refrain from asserting my exolusive 
right to take cognizance of any complaint which an individual may 
prefer where Martial Jaw bas not been proclaimed as well as to 
require copies of such petitions aa may be received as all differenoe of 
opinion when they oan not be satisfactorily explsined by ourselves 
can alone he deoided by the Government, and ae itis obviously 
Deceusary that no doubt on any points should exist I request the 
favour of your reply to this Paragraph. 


9. Not being sware that necessity auy longer exiate for the 
continuance of Martial Law in the towns of Poory and Pivley and 
the Pargunnahs OCostdes and Limbye, I take this opportunity of 
suggesting for your ooniiderstion the advisability of withdrawing 
the same, T am uot aware that disturbances at present exiat in those 
parts of the dfstriot of s native to require the operation ot that Law, 
or that parties aro embodied with the view of encoursging or creating 
rebellion. The deolaration of Martial Law might therefore I think be 
disponsed with, as its prolongation in those places is not necessary to 
the punishment of any of the Kboordah rebels their liability to that 
TJuaw being the same in whatever place they may be oppprebhanded, and 
it appearing highly expedient to withdraw the severity of the Law, 
as early as ciroumstgnoes admit with the purpose of evinoing to the 
inbsbitantg of Khoordah the anxiety of Government to subetitute 
lenicnt for hnreher means 60 soon as they return to their duty and 
resume the character of peacewabiding sobjects. In offering this 
suggestion however I by no means intend to convey the idea that 
the prosenee of troops is no longer reguiroed as I consider it is 
absolutely essential to confirm the roturning oonofidenoo of the 
inhabitants and to support tho Polico in the exeroise of its duties.” 
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Letter to Major General, Khoordah about granting of pardon to the rebels. 
31.07.1817. 


To 
Major General, Khoerdah 
dl July 1817 


s¢ T have the honor to acfnowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th instant together with its enclosures :— 


9, Criminal ss the aots are which have beon committed by tho 
insurgents against the Government I should be willing to offer 
pardon to all of them erocepting those whbo might bé considered 
ringleaders in the disturbances provided such pardon would insure 
trenquillity to the country, bot ar many individuals bave been 
plundered and otherwise most severely suffered by the illegal acts 
of the ivsurgonts and have resorted to the Court for redress 1 feel 
averso from offering unconditional pardon to spy as it does not in 
my opinion offer any wellgrounded security of future prrmanent 
Peace on the contrary might lead to the revival of rebellion and 
disorder And woyld oertsinly be viewed by Petitioners ae an 
abandonment of their oause. 


3, On 2 oonsideration of all ciroumsetancos I will however 

take upon myself the responsibility of dcoioring amnesty to all 

persons of the several Kuanditcs who may bave been guity of rebollion 
or plundering ou thoir delivering up to the Comminding Officer at 

Ghope or to tbe Polioe for transmission to the Magistrase the Kunditos 
6irdars and others belonging to their respeobive Kunditico whose 
Dames aro spccifiod in the accompanying list. In fact T think ‘that 

none whose apprehonsion bss been demanded should be pardoned 

solely on assurances of future good behaviour though subsequent 
to the apprebension of thoso Damed in the list I am roady to promise; 
thut the remaining insurgents op returning pencoably to thoir homes 

should bo pardoned =” 
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Letter to W.B. Bayley Secretary to Government in the Judicial 
Department requesting to grant pardon to rebels. 31.07.1817. 


XIX 


W 8. Bayley Esqr., 
Seoretary to Government in the Judicinl Department, 


To 


31 July 1817 


‘¢ I bag to submlt for the information and orders of tho 
honorable the Vice President in Counoil copy of my address to the 
Military Commission of this date and copies of the papers to which 
it bas reference ;—+ 


92. Not being suthorised by the existing Regulations as 
Magistrate of the District to grant pardon to any colprite, still I trust, 
that the indulgence I have taken upon myself to grant may meet 
with the-aanotion of Government, and further that I may be 
empowered without a reference, to extend aimilar indulgenoe to such 
persons implicated in acts of rebellion when it may appear to me 
expedient eee ese ee. crc cs 


9g. I take this opportunity to state that in consequenoe of the 
continuance of the disturbanoes in Coojung and its vicinity I did on 
the Tth instant make an evgmentation to the Police Establishment 
of tan@he+s+ «++ + -+ «by appointing 20 Burqundasses in addition to the 
number Specified in the statement forwarded to you with my letter 
of the And instant. 


4. No soon es the troops may’ embark for Ooojong T slall 

reoall the 26 Burqundasses and shall when circumstances may pormit, 
make further reduotiou in the Polios Establishmente; at persent 

$ am of the opinion that none should take place :-— 


0. I have to request that I may be favored with the orders 
of Government on my addrem dated the 11th May, 14th snd 20th June, 
Qnd, 6tb, 7th, and 8th Instant.” 
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Letter to Major General Khoordah stating about Magistrate's view 
inconnection with affairs of Kujang. 06.09.1817. 


XX 
Major General, Khoordsh 
6b September 1817 


To 


“+I have the bonor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the°4th instant. Prior to offering my sentiments as to the policy 
of sending Ohbuuderdhujb Send? into Coojung with the troops, 
it will be necessary to enter into n detail of facts which your short 
residence in this District and the oocupation of your time sinoe may 


bave kept from your knowlodge, 


2, General Haroourt one of the first Commissioners for fhe 
affoirs of Cuttack, on visiting the territory of Ooojung for tbe 
purpose of conoluding 8 scttlcment with Rajsh Chunder Dhuj, 
finding that lhe bad absconded and that no inducement conld prevail 
on him to return, deposed him; and his brother the present Rojeh 
being ready to enter into the rcquieite engagements with the 
Government was rniscd to the Raghgee. OChunder Dhuj subscquently 
sent a party headed by Narraip Perum Gooroo, and Bamdeb Patjoosee? 
to eeizo nnd confine his brother; this commission was osrried into 
cxecution; a disc >very of this rebellious and infamous transaction was 
speedily followed by the release of tho present Rajab, his roinstatc- 
ment In the Rajhgee, the seicare of hig brotber Chunder Dhuj Send 
and hie two sesietants, and finally their impriscnmcnt for three 
years under sentenoe of the Court of Circuit. 
CORON he ree GTO DROS EEO Ce 
XX—1. Chadradhvnja Sendh was the youngest brother of Rujs 
Birabhadra 8-ndh who concluded engagements with the 
Engli:sh. He was murdered about Ootober Jt04 by hie Diwan. 
It is suspeoted thot Chondradhvaja ooused the murder and 
then conflivement of bls next elder brother Mndhusudan 
Scndh, Chandradlvs)o claimed the throne snd was recognised 
a3 Fuoh by the English. When Colonel Harcourt visited Kujunz 
in Fehruery 1805, Cbsndrodhvajs did not attend on him andl 
abacouded. Colonel! PDarcourt camo to kno# of Madhusudan 
Beuadh, the rightful heir who vas confined in Paradip. He was 
released and reoojnisod as the Rajn ( History of Freodom 
Movement in Orcitss, Vol. I, PP 69-72 ) 
2. Narayan Param2zuru anit Bom idev pntjosi. 
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9. These three offenders were only relcased from Jail s sbort 
time back, and since that release the present Bajsh has been in 
constant dread of what might bappen to him from the malignant 
eumity of his hrother. 


4. By the above you will perceive the evident connestion 
hetween Narrain Purm Gooroo, Bamdel Patjoosee, tbe ringleaders 
of the cxlating rebellion, and Chbunder Dhujhg it hss all slong ” 
appeorcd reronable to imagine that be mligbt have instigated this 
robellion; he wos absent from Cuttack at-the time it broke out, but 
heing awaro of the strong (reason?) whioh existed for suspecting 
him Le voluatarily came in; bis brotber tbe Rajah bas invarisbly 
taxed him with being & rebel, and it is beyond ( doubt 2) tba bis 
two former associates began the disturbasnves by exoiting the revolt 
in Coojung proper, the ( ghar ? ) to which the groater number 
of Paikes and Booeeabs® --.--+ those assuredly most sincerely attached 
to Chunder PDhujh helong. 


8. The condust of Chunder dhbujb st nll events is and must 
at present remain dubious, (the?) conduct of the Rsjsh is 
likewise ambiguous; assertions of tbe Bajah, bis soko owledged enmity 
to the ringlesders Bamdeb Patjoosee and Narrain Paramagooroo; bis 
dread eveu of the sight of these persons; the imbeoility of bis mind 
and bodily (infirmity?) whioh totally incapacitated him for any 
persona) ezertions, | ave cxcluded the conviction of his being s Rebel 
and made his participation in the disturbances appear equivoosl, 


6. Doubt therefore existing as to ths conduct of either 
hrotbers, T hold it to be highly impolitic to depute the Rajah's dreaded 
enemy with the troops: it seems to me that such a measure would 
make the Rajah nr Rebel; should he pot be one at present, would at 
oncs break the 6hain of attachment, whioh I think Jinks the Isjah to 
the Government; would obviously hold out to the brother # fallacious 
hope of obtainivg the ert te as & reward for hia aorvices, and would 
induce a belief on the mincs of all olasses in Coojung thot Chupder 
dhujh was to becomo Rajah. thus apparently supportiog ® man whom 
we set aside nnd who ‘hag been condemned by our tribunals to 
ignominious punishment, in oppsition to a Rajah indebted to us for 
hia honor aod Eatnte, and wl:ose implication io rebellion can st 
present be mercly inferred. 


XX—3. Bbhuiyaos—,O) Landlords or Zemincars. 
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7. I oconelude that your object does not extend to placing the 
brother in the Rajhgee, neither do J suppose that you have held out 
8 hope of bis eventually obtaining it, still however as your motives 
nnd intentions cannot be devined by the bulk of tbe people, they 
will naturally argue according to their own contracted ides, and 
would probably flook to the military force socompanied by Chunder 
dhujh, gratified at the prospect of the reinststement of their former 
Rajesh in liru of the one imposed upon them by the authority of 
Government, 


8. Chunder Dhu)h offered his services to me a month ago, 
nnd though JT euspected him, and evep held him under restraint ce 
n dangerova Onaracter, I was inclined to venture s hasardous remedy 
to oure an invetersto evil. I conscauently paid attention so to hls 
proporitions, end consented to his joining himself with the Police 
and using his influence to bring over tro dissffeoted and to apprehebd 
Bamdeb Patjoosi snd his brother Nearrain Purrumgooroo, but 
J would by no means either agree to his attacking the Rajab, to his 
giving out that he was to be placed on the Rasjhgee, aud though 
& handeome reward wap to be the result of his eucoessful services 
he assured me that provided he was restricted {rom promulgating 
his eventual succession, his influence would be of no avail; bere oot 
conferenoe torminasted, for as I could not promise him the Bajhges, 
50 I could not sanction the publioation of a foleehood. 


9. Jt would only cooupy too much of your time further to 
explain my reasons for doubting the conduct of the present Rajab; 
oeoffice tt to easy, that Government wish to bare more satiefactcry proot 
of his guilt prior to proceeding with serverity agoinst his pereon 
or bie Bestote. In the event therefore of your conceding in opinion 
with me, in copecquepce of this explanation, tbab {¢ would pot be 
advisable to accept the proffered services of Chuuder Dhujh, but of 
those persons who possoss the same local knowledgo of the country 
and who can gire cquelly good and probably less interested 
information, I shall do myself tbe honor of transmitting to you the 
instrustions which I purposo giving to Captain Kenunett on his 
proceeding into Coojung. 

10. These instruotiong on the doy they are delivered to 
Osptain Kenpett shall be sent to Governmost apd yourself, and they 


will be found to orntaiv my reasons for cvery instruotion given to 
that at Cuttack.” 
ab Officer, CO Lex 
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Letter to Captain Kennett inconnection with Magistrate's instruction on 
the rebels of Kujang. 12.09.1817. 


XXI 


Captain Konno 
12 September 1817 


% Having been advised by Major General Sir G. Martindell 
that orders bave been issued for the preparation of a military force 
to proceed into Coojupng to aid the police in that quarter and to 
suppreas the rebellion whioh base for reveral months existed in that 
Territory and that he hos seleoted yoy for ths commnad of this (orcs 
I beg leave to mate the following remarks for your information and 
to give the following instruotions for your gaidanoe. 


fo 


2. Martial Law has been proclaimed at Outtack to bave 
operation in Coojung and 5 proclamation to the same effeot has been 
forwarded to the police officers at Tiruon for promulgation and several 
copies of the sane proclamation aocompeny this to enable youto 
sprend the information therein contained as widely as possihle. 


g. Copy of Regulation X enacted in the year 1804 and copy 
ol @ Circular order by Goveroment explanatory of that Regolstion 
ate sent for your information and 1] beg your strict observance of 
the tenor of these papers. ` 


4. The primary objeots cootemplatcd by sending & military 
force ioto Coojung being the suppression of proorastivated rebellion, 
the roinestatement of legal ovutbority and permancpt security lo the 
lives and property of the fnhebltant ioc the country adjacent ‘0 
Coojung, 1 have directed the Polioco Officers of Tirrom Taneh to obey 
All your orders snd shall Joave you, (es your presenoe on the spot 
will afford you tbe best oppottunity to form & correot Judgement) 
to instruct them as jou mny deem cxpedient for the good of tho 
service tequesting jou Ab the sims time to keep me regularly 
acquainted vith any ooctrrenco deserving of notice. 


8. The Zemindars will be direoted to observe your instruotlons 
aod to ald you in the proscoution of your duty by affordivg constant 
information and supplies. 


6. To effgot- ibe objegip in. viow,-I thlok ib reqoisite to draw 
A line between those who are deoldedly the principal exoiters cf this 
rehelilon, and those who hnve been led to tbe commission of 
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erimi 1a! acta more by 8 blind submission to authority whblioh they 
have long been accustomed to consider as piramount to every other 
than by ny vic‘ous motive inherent in themselves. This considers 
tion with others, which it nay be unnecessary to detail, urge me to 
offer & pardon to al! individuals who may have committed acte of 
rcbellion, excepting Nerrain Puramgooroo, Bamdeb Patjoosee and 
the Rajah; against the two former persons you will proceed as the 
law dirocte particularly however observing, even with regard to 
them the rule whioh instructed you to condemn only those who may 
be found------ (in) the aotual commission of rebellion; and you will 
pursuo with tho latter the course hereafter Jaid down. 


7. Proolamstions in which are specilled the names of those 
who are exoluded from the clemency of Govornment and the grounds 
on whiob it has been expedient to exercise the power veated in 
me for pardoniag offenders, are herewith transmitted, tbat you msy 
publish the samo on your entrance into Coojung. 


8. Jn theso proclamstions invitation bas been given to those, 
who mny oonsider themselves aggrieved by malversation of officers 
in all the departments of Government, or from ary otber course, 
to proper petitions oither through you or immediately to the 
Magistrate. This measnre has beco resorted to, with the intent to 
convince those who have rebelled, that their pardon, ig completed, 
and that their own oriminal octs havo not olosed the doors of Justice 
ogsinst them, but that on the contrary tho Government has a lively 
ansiety to allay any dissstisfaction which may bave arisen and the 
course of whioh oan be rsmoved, 


9. Tho atteinment of objects so much sought after and the 
reatorstion of tranquillity must mainly depend on securing the 
perron of the Rejsh, but in effeoting this, I beg it to bo olearly 
understood that in my opinion no aot less atrocious and o0onepiouous 
than hie position, personal opposition to our arm: ahould subject 
him to trial by Martis! Iinw, I have therefore to desira thet on 
scouriog the person of the Bajah you will seod bim to the Magistrate 
for the purpose of helng tried by the oivil power. 


10. To ezplalu why I am eo aprsiove that the Rajah ehoold 
not ruffer undor the sontence of a Court Martial I have to observe 
that io tho first iostanoo bis extreme incapacity and imbeoility make 
it almost imposiible to give oredence to the supposition of his being 
able cither to muggest, plan, or carry into ereoution aots of rebellion 
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for he is ontirely destitute of thg® energy of mind and bodily sotivity 
requisited thereto. 


2ndly. That his hard and ocovtldentisl servants arb sbsent 
from him, and have by dread of tho power of Nerrain Parsmgooroo 
and Bamdeb Patjoosee, who have userped their situations, been 
prevented from joining their master; that these two persons, formerly 
hereditary bead servants of the Rajhgee, are known to be decidedly 
sttonched to the interests of the Rajab’s Brother Chunder Dbuih, 
who wags deposed by Government and subsequently suffered 
imprisonment under sentence of the Court of OCirouit, for sets of 
violonce to the person of the Bajash and outrages of the public pesces 
{n the commission of which acts Narrnoin Parrumgooroo and Bamdeb 
Patjoosee were principal oiders and abettors, and for whiob slso 
they were committed and punished; tbst these individusls possess 
Gréat influence thoughout the Estate and commenoed tbe rebellion 
in Coojung proper, & Ghur to wbioh are attached paiks and others 
Inost overse to the snuthority of the present Rajah. 


3rdly That the Rajesh has repeatedly by writing asserted 
his innooenoco, bis being in the power ofthe ringleaders Narrsin 
Parramfgooroo aud Bamdeb Patjoosee, ond of their baviug forcibly 
detained him on the road when proceeding to obey the Magistrato’s 
summons for his ottepdance, and his brother Obunder Dhujh of 
heing tho exciter of the rebellion. 


4thiy. That it ia obvioosly just and politic when She slightest 
doubt as to the guilt of a person of the Bsjah’s rank existe, that the 
trial of such persons should be carried on witb patient and deliberate 
inveatigation, ro as to lead to tbe discovery not only of the guils or 
innooence of the aocused lut the courses whioh may have given rise 
tothe rebellion aod have provented his obeying tho Msgisirate’s 
summons for his attendance. 


1. ‘Having explained the manner in which I wvish you to 
condoct yourrsel! in securing the person of the Rajah ued tl:0 
rinvglendere, I havo to odvert to tho dangerous situation of tho 
Companys salt in Coojung, and to recommend the exeroise of your 
best endeavours, which the service will admit, for the prosorvation 
of this valuahle propertly. Tho Aurrungs! and Golabs* are so 
sontterod, that probably it will not be in your power to afford them 
military protcotion, but the further plundering of salt migb: be 
oS entpieos wosima hentai ieee cased ar 


XXI—]. Arang—plece of manufacture of Salt. 
2. Golah—place of storage. 
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preveo ted by using the Polio) Offcers and those of the Balt 
D partment. 1 anticipate however an entire cessation of plunderlvg 
and other outragcs on {he appcearanos of ycur force in Coojung and 
ths promulgation of the Jenienoy of Government towards the bulk 
of tho inhabitants, 

19. Should you think that the offer of 8 reward for the 
apprehension of Bamdeb Patjosee and Narrain Parrumagooroo would 
be attended with effcot ] authorize you to go as for ns one Thouscné 
Rupees for esob of them, and an cqual sum for the appre bonsion 
af Muddoosoodun Mungraje, the Kundite of Herriobpore®, u notorlous 
rebel said to have fied to and sought refuge in Coojung. 


13. T send herewith a statement of the Estates contlgious 
tothe Territory of Coomng the proprietors of wbioh have been 
dispossessed, that you may adopt tuoh mersures for reinstating tho 
Proprietors ss mey onppear to you crpedient. 


it. I have deputed Bulweshow doss‘ and Kirps rindou 
Chunmoo Putnaik? to sttend 5cu, tho latter wan formerly in the 
Raijnh’o employ, the otber is a resident in Herriobpore, both sre 
intimately acqueinted with the country nnd cqually so with tho 
ionhabitante; they therefore have it in their power to afford you 
coosiderub!e useful information; & Paper No. 0. accompanies this 
showing the several routes hy water to the territory of Coojung, 
to Psradeep, Rejals residence and Coojong Ghor; it exhibits also the 
situation of the seversl ghurs of which this Territory is composed; 
the number of Packs of Bcoeeohbs attached to them respcclively. 
with tho names of their sardars and Bowurias, a document whioh 
will provo with the accomranying map of Coujung of considerable 
scrvice to ycv. 

15. ] would a6viss your rroceeding from Cuttack direct to 
Paradeop, tlio residence of the Rajxh, making it your immediate 
objeot the reouring of hin person and the release of those wio 
I am led to believe are coniined in Paradeep: a List of these persons 
Ja hcrowith sent you. 

16. Should you rtquire hereafter avy further instruotions 
you will be gond enough to intimate your wishcs to me; ond 1 have 
to request you will constantly keep me ooquainted with evonts and 


anbmit to me any representationg whic may bs mado to you 
acoompanied with jour sentiments thereon." 


XXI—3. Harishpore, o small cstate adjoiniug Coojting. 
4. Bslukeswar Dan 7 5. Krupasirdhu OL}ynmn Patnaik. 
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Letter to W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort William, about protection of Government property from the 
rebels. 03.10.1817. 


XX 


W. B. Bayley Esqr. 
Acting Ob!lef Seoretary to Government, Fortwilliarn. 


3 October 1817 


“The Bal; agent of Cuttack having transmitted to mo the 
correspondenoe botween Government and the Board of Trade relstivo 
to the meritorious conduct ef Naga Satul Doss, Zemindar of killsh 
Merriochrore* and having conferred with me on the geal and steady 
attecbment to the Government displayed by that Zemindar I heg 
leaye to recommend in considcerotion of the marked apd almost 
solitary instance of gealous and indefatigable exertions of Nage 
Setul Doss and preventing the destruootion of the Compsny’s property 
apd preserving his Estate from the irruptions of the Insurgents 
which must bave svbjeoted bim to considerable ¢exeponse, diverted 
his attention from tho due rcalization of his rents and npastorally 
interfered with the cultivation of the present yesr that the ssid 
Zemindar be granted one years entire remission of his rovonue 
amounting to sioca Rupecs 31929 as o public and disiinguished mark 
of the bigh spprohstion of Government for conduct so very 
examplary.” | a ~ el /t 


To 
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Report about the surrender of the Raja and ring Leaders of Kujang. 
05.10.1817. 


To 
Ww. B. Bayley Esquire, 
Acting Chiel Bectetery to Government, Fortwilliam, 


d October 1817 


Sivoe my Mdress of the 19th Ultimo on the subjeot of the 
dis'trbanues in the territory of Coojung varions reports have resohed 
me of several attacks mnde by our Troops, but none seemed £9 be of 
nufficfent authentioitly to warrant my submittipg them to the 
Horporsble the Vioe President in Qouncil. 


9, No communication has yet beer received by mo from the 
Officer commavding in Ooojung but tho fontelligence, whioh bss thls day 
been reoeived fram one of my Poiice Darogobs, of the Rajah havin; 


XXII-1 Merichpore, & tmnl] estate adjoining Harisbpore on the coset. 


deliver:d himself up to Captain Kennett and of his having been the 
means cf securing the ringleaders Nurain Purrumgooroo aud Bamdeb 
Patjosce, I<deem it my duty to make knowu to Governmont. 


3. Should this intelligence prove corroot, it is the best 
information which has been received for some montbs, as it evinoes 
a desire of the inhbsbitants of Coojung to roturn to their allegiance} 
will sot a most sslutory example to the surrounding disaffeoted 
Kundites and will demonstrate what I havo co long conjectured that 
the Rajah’s contumascy was more the rea3alt of fear operating upon 8 
wesk mind than a dislike to the Government. 


4. I take this opportunity of acqusintiag the Honorable the 
Vice President in Council that in consequence of no advioe having 
heen received from Caplain Kennett, » second Getachment left this 
(place ?) few days ago for Coojnng to open a communication under the 
Command of Captain Simpson to whom I addressed the letter No. 1 
which led to a oorrespondenoe. between the military Commissioner 
and the Magistrate copy of which accompanies this address.” 


~ 
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Letter to W.B. Bayley about the suppression of the rebellion in Kujang. 
06.10.1817. 


ass w A 


To 
W. B. Bayley Eequire, 
Acotiog Ohief Secretary to Goveroment, Fortwilllanma. 


6 October 1817 


“TI heave particular satiefsction in transmitting for the 
information of the Honorable the Vioe President in Counoil ecopy of 
a letter from Captain Kennett, date? the Srd instant confirming tbs 
report which I yesterday did myself tbe honor to submit of thst 
officer’s success io Coojung. 


3. I have been favoured with coriss of Captain Kennett’s two 
dinpatohes to major General Sir G. Martindell of the 156th and 23rd 
Ultino, but as they detail events of old date And will of course be 
tranemitted to Goveroment through another chapncl I refrain from 
sending copies of them on the present ocoasion. 


J. ‘The intelligence now before me bas fulfilled my most 
sanguine ex cotations, not alone by its holding out a well grounded 
hope that all Qoojung will be immediately restored to peace and 
quieuness, but by .ts convincing me that my judgement was correct 
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in opposing tbe dejutation of the Rajah’s brother with tho troops; 
for it is evident thst hsd the Rajab’s avowed enemy accompanied 
the troops, no inducement could havo beon held out to tbe Resjah 
sufficiontly satisfactory to prevail or bim to deliver himself up 
unconditionally snd we consequently should not eo reardily have 
recured the two ringlcaders, who It would appear have been seised 
throueh the Rajah’s means. 


4. As my former address of the 13th Ultimo intilmating to 
Government the Policy I deemed it proper to pureue towards tbo 
Rajah bad not been replied to, J confess, that I felt apprehensive of 
meeting the displeasure of Government in dissenting from tho 
proposition of the Military Commissioner; bot I pow trust that 
I shall not be condemned for acting according to the dictates of my 
own judgment tor though by Captain Kennett’s reports it wonld 
appear that ths Bajah had been advised to act a deceitful part, snd 
might bave resorted to our protection on the arrival of the troops 
at Paradeep that he fled and bad decidedly thrown off his allegiance, 
the propriety of not sending the brother with the troops ie 
nevertheless demounrtrable from the ‘Rajah’s subsequent conduct and 
the genoral result. 


5. Té was my wish and it was noted in my imstruotion to 
Oaptoin Kennett that the Rajah should in tho eveut of capturo be gent 
to Catiack but it appears that the Militsry Commissioner hans ordored 
otberwire : The Honorable the Vice Prezident in Counoil will be 
pleased to deoide regerding the disposal of the RBajah ard of his 
Estate. The rcbols secured by stratagem will in conformity to the 
Circular Order of Government relativo to Martial Law be hereafter 
made over for trial by the Civil Power. 


6. Though it msy not be usual for the Civil Authority to 
expross an opinion on the octes of a Military Officer, I can not avoid 
on the present occasion bringing to the notice of Govornpment tho 
meritoriour, steady and judicious conduct of Captnin Kennett in the 
several operations which from the first to the last Lave been 80 
nobly executed by bim and the negooiatlicns ho so ably and firmly 
condueted with the Rajah so as to oblain his unconditional surrende> 
and the scizure of tho two principal insprgents Narain Porumgooroo 
and Bamdeb Patjosee. 
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7. “ Accompanying I beg to transmit copy of my address to 
Captoi.: Kennett of this day. A reward of 1000 Rs. was offered for the 
apprel.ension of Bamdeb Patjosee and Narain Puorumgooroco 
respeotively whiol: it lis my intention to pay to svob person or persons 
ne Captain Kennett msy recommend and I trust this mtmsure will 
moet with the approbation of ‘the Honorable the Vico President 
in Conooil.” S keve 
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Letter to W.B. Bayley informing about the seizure of two principal rebel 
leaders in Kujang. 12.10.1817. 


eee 


To A) 
WwW. B. Bayley Eeqr.; 
Aoting Ob’e! Secretary to Government, Fortwilliam. 


12 October 1817 


‘¢ On the 6th instant I did myself the honor to report 
for the information of the Hon?’ble the Vice President in Qounoil 
the seisure of the two Principal IJosurgents ion Coojung and the 
unconditional surrender of the Rajah. 


9, No official communication bas sincc been reoeived by me 
from Coptain Kennett but I losrn tbat the Rajah, and the seized 
Insurgents still remsin at Paradoep, the Military Commissioncr’s 
autbority for disposing of tbese persons not having boon rooeived 
by Captsin Kennett. 


9. Every information before me jnduoes the beliet that 
perfcot tranquillity reigns in Coojung sand tbo country adjacent and 
that the Paiks and Booeshs! have peacesbly returned t5 thei> homes, 
but the utimoat exertions havo been inoffeotually mado to secure the 
person of BMuddoosodun mugrasijb*, Kundite? of Harriehporo who it 
appears. immediately on hearing the seiznro of Barndcb Patjoosge 
and Nurain Parsm Gooroo fled towards Barriohpore dcserted by hls 
followers, he originasaliy entered Coojong for the purrose of noting 
{n Concert with the rebels of that Territory bot being now deprived 
of that eid, and desertod by his own immediate followers, 20 danger 
to the penoe of the Country is to bs apprehended from his futuro 
exploits, and] sboold hope that in a short time, the ordinary police 
assisted by the Zemipndars will be able to effeot hig apprehension. 


XX V—1.Bhuiyans—L1nd Lords. 
2, Madhueudsn Manpgrsj. 
93. Kbandaoit—Zamincar. 
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4. Ths effeote of the late operations in Coojung hve slready 
shown themselves throughout the District hy the purchasers 
resuming posession of their Estatos, I am daily receiving reports 
of their reinstatement god I am so convinced by reports from al! 
quarters of the estsbli<hment of good order snd tranquillity in overy 
part of the District with the exception of Khoorda (which is I believe 
improving) that I have discharged the extra Police establishments at 
Tanchs Hurrihurpore*, Pyrajhpore’ ,Arsoveswur®,and Patomoondy!. 


6. The sum of Rs, 25/= having heen expended in defrayirg 
the charges of Bulweshur doss and Kerpasindo who attended Captain 
Kenunoett to Paradeep, I have to request that I may be authorized to 
oaharge the same in my accounts”. Roe 


a he 
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Letter to W.B. Bayley about suppression of the rebellion in Kujang. 
22.10.1817. 


ଖଳ । € ' XXXVI 
To 


W. B. Bayley Esguire 
Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fortwilliam. 


22 October 1817 


«¢ TI have the honor to report for the information of the 
Hon'ble the Vios President in Counoci! thst the Rajah of Coojung, 
Nurain. Purm Gooroo, Bamdeb Patjoosee and apother person who it 
would seem lad been discovered by Csptain Konnett to be as Ohie! 
adviser of Bawmdeb Patjoosee havo been conveyed to this station 
guarded by the Troops which formed the original detachment deputed 
for the eupprcssion of Rebellion in that quarter. 

ର Ki 


2 .No communication relativo to the evacuation of tbe Terri- 
tory of Coojung by this detachmont, or to the dieposal of the Rsjob 
and the prisoners bts been made to me by the Military Commissioner 
but as both the Rajsh and the latter have boen conveyed into tho 
Fort of Barhutty and retained uncer a Military Guard, 1 do not, 1 
mty pregome .fnll into error by ecneluding that theso prisonera 
who by tho regulstion in force, and by the circular letter of Govern- 
ment explanatory of that Regulation are not subject to Martial Lsw, 
are not to be delivered up to the Civil Power txcept auok oa measuro is 
epecially direotcd by Government. 

XK V—4, Hariharpur 

6. Paharsjpus 


6. Asureswar 
7. Patemundo: 
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3. This conclusion is strengthened by the slience of Ve 
Nilitary Commissioner who, did he consider it his duty to make these 
persons over to the Civil Power, or did he conooive it {rom political 
motives desirable that they should be deteined in the Fort for a given 
period would have done me tha favour of masking somo communiestion. 


4. | The complete restoration of peace and good order in 
Copjung odmits of my suggesting the expediency of abolishing 
Martial Law by proolamation in Coojong whbenoce the Troops have 
been rcoall‘d; and for the informstion of the Hon’ble the Vlee 
President in Council I do myself the honor to submit Copy ef my 
address to the Military Commissioner on this vabijiéot. 


6. I have since the date of my last address disbanded all the 
Souwara! ond reduced the Dumber of Burkandosses? in Tirun to 30 
and in Taneh Ghope to 20,1 hbnve likewise withdrawn the extras 
establishmont of Burkundosses from all the otber Poliee Tanehs; the 
military operations; in Coojung baving bad tbe benefioial etfeot of 
restoring tranquallity in overy part of the Distriot with the excep 
tion of Khoordah. 


6. No grievances of any desoription Lave either verbally or 
hy writing becn sobmitted by any Class of people to Captain 
Kennett though he informs me that he exerted himself to induce the 
injured to make known the existence of any abuses or oppression 
they might bave endured, he ex presser his conviction that the lower 
Class generally ip Coojung are happy in being releived frem the 
violence and usurpation of Bamdeb Puatjoosec; hie Brotbers and their 
immediato adherents, and coinoides with me in opinion that the 
Rohellicn ‘was originnlly cxoited acd subsequently upheld by an 
intercourse subsisting hetween Jugbundoo Buree? and these Brothers 
and ] firmly believe this conolusion to he pounded in faot, from 
letters whioh have heen interoeptcd by Police officers between 
Coojnog nnd Khoords; frem the inhobitauls, returning peaceably to 
their homes on the seizuro of the Ohief insurgents, and from the 
asrcssment in Coojung being permanent; for I hold it to be indisput- 
ablo that dieratisfcoticn in this district mainly originatcs in our 
Revenuo syetcm and the severity with which it has been acted up to” 


XXVI— 1. sawars—Onvalry Police using boree Ji 


2. Baorqandures 
3. Buxco Jagabandhu Vidyadhara; leader 


ଏ 
of the Pai 
SN © Snaeurrection of 1817 ’ 
cc” 
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Letter to the Major General, Khoordah, about proposal for abolition of 
Martial Law in Khurda. 22.10.1817. 


AXVI 
Tho Major General, Khootdsh 
22 October 1817 


To 


“The arrival of Captain Kennett with the troops under his 
command at the’ station; tlie surrender of the Rajsh and the seisure 
of the Ohief Insurgents whioh have led to complete tranquillity in 
Coojung, and the amnestry whioh hes been acorded to bulk of the 
people in my opinion meke it inexpedient thst Martial Law ebould 
be longer continued in that Torritory, sllow me therefore to suggest 
that the operation of this Law be as publioly deolared to have ceased 
as if was prociaimed to be in foroe. 


2. Ovo he 29nd of July Inst I did myself the honor to suggest 
the discontinuance of Martial Law in the Towns of Poory, and Piply; 
and the Purgunnabs Koatdes and Limbae and es the general etate 
of the District bas been considerably improved by our late suocess 
in Coojung I trust that my former suggestion for :‘withdrawiug 
Martial Low will now meet with your concurrence. 


9. The benificial effeot of the operations of the detachment 
under Captain Kennett having also displayed itself within the Taneh 
of Ghope, I should deem it my duty to propose the reoall of Captain 
Banies with Lis company, .had the zemindars of Killabs Gopah end 
Toppa Golrah been reinstated in their possessions, 80 soon thorefore 
as this subject may be attained I sball consider the presenoe of the, 


Military in that quarter as no longer requisito.”’ \ 
. C ¥ ove 
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Letter to W.B. Bayley about grant of better amenities to the Raja of 
Kujang. 25.10.1817. 


Moe XXXVI 


W. B. Bayley Esquire, 
Acting Chie! Seotetary to Governments Fortwilliam. 


25 October 1817 


“On the 23rd instant I did mysolf the hovor to forward copy 
of o lotter addressed to me by tho Military Qommissioner dated the 
2lat relative to the disposal of tho pevJons of tho Rajah of Ooojuag 
ond the other Priconers, Since She tirssmission of thut oddress. 
I hove bcen in the Fort of Barobutty in which the Rajah is lodged. 
I found him plsced in a mall Tent gorrded by two sepoya and 


consequontly deprived of ell the comforts \ ‘ iioh hie station in life 
had made absolute necessaries to him restrioted to a few attendants, 
and pronibited every communication beyond the walls of the Fort. 


2. This treatment ia greatly complained of and as TI consider 
it to be n grievanoe and quite unnecessiry I! deem jit my duty to 
represent it, with the hope that the representstion may Ooorsion somo 
indulgenoe. 


3, The Rajsh’s Charaéter has already been portrayed in my 
several oddres:zes to Government and I am still of opinion tbat to 
the wenknees of his intelleots all tHe orinibs itnputable to bit are 
to-be asorihed, that bis feults have their origin more in timidity 
thon depravity, and that his case oslle for commiseration rather tbao 
condemnation. On snoh A Oharscter the Law will never visit its 
srveres* pnalties even under a counection of Guilt and would only 
award the rentenoe of close custody, a puoishment inflicted upon bim 
‘even previous to trisl. On this ground alone tho treatment the 
Rujah at prerent esperienoes is, io my opinion unjust, bot when it 
je borne in mind, that, be delivered himse}{f up-and becamo the means 
of securing the Ohief Insurgents thereby st once crushiag @ rebellion 
which migh$s and evidently would have been protraeted for several 
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months In opposition fo nny force we could bring against it we 
surely ough§ to ecvineo a mnrked distinotion in our treatment of the 
Rajah and not exhibits bim ae enduring the same restrafn$ as the 
other Prisoners}; wretehes who have been guilty of every violenos 
aud oppression which lawlecs Power could exercise nnd who merit 
no coneiderntiopv. But wero suoh considerastioos not sllowed to 
operate in favour of the Rajah, Polioy slone seems to dictate the 
advisability of manifesting to the notives generally and partioolarly 
to the inhabitant of Coojung, fhat the Bajsh’s case hes not been 
Pprejudged; in the ope inatance to exhibit the Jepiency of Government 
in disoriminating hetween persevering resistence to authority and 
an early submission, and in the other to avoid every poesible cause 
for reviving the disturlnnces so happily terminated. 


4. I am not aware of the nature or intent of the special 
Court, to which the Military Commissioner proposos rendering the 
Rejsh anienasblce, to my comprehension be only Bo ‘ried by the law 
under whtoh ho lived, a00 whatever may be his offenso the Civile 
Courts cannot io hie case deviate from cotablished rules; stall 
events tho Rajah must be elinwe? to plead in his own defenoo 8 right 


whioh is common to all delinquents, and which he {s deprived of by 
close confinement, for as he is ignorant of the forms of the Courts 
at Justice, weak in intellect unable to erplain himsolf ia writing 
he requires the aid of his old nnd cofidential servants, who have 
during the rebellion been separnted from him, and who are now not 
allowed to approach bim. 


5. Convinoed as ] am that by our Regulations hoth the Rajah 
and tlie throe rebels now in the Fort of Barsbutty ought to be made 
over to the Civil Power, satisfied as I am tbat their cases oall for no 
deperture from rules laid down for the trial of persons guilty of 
High Treason in tbe Uppor Provinoes, and that until that rulo ls 
repealed the detention of these persone under military authority is 
direcsly at variance therewith, and that the seigure of the RBajsh’s 
effecta, the use and detention thereof by the Military are aote 
unranctioned by any Law, stl] T waive entering into any disoussion 
of these pointe, and confine myself to suggesting that & greater degree 
of indulgenoe be granted to the Raijab, whose personal seourity 
could not be endangered by a treatment more congonant with bis 
rank and to whick he sppears to me entitled under every just 
consideration of his case.” NR ଆନ 
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Letter to the Collector of Zillah Cuttack about protest of the Zamindars 
against the order of the Collector. 07.11.1817. 


Ape eee - uv 


The Collector of Zillah Cuttack mn 
7 November, Jef Fz 


‘‘Feveral verbal representstions made by Landholders and 
thelr oagonuts having led ma more maturely to coneider the advertise- 
ment sent by you to be lized up in the Court house prohibiting the 
Byotts from paring thoir rents foe tho preiseut Umloe! year to the 


Fo * 


NXXX—1. Amli, the title of rovenue ycar prevailing in Orisaa slnoe 
the Muagba! rulo, It is tbe eame es the Fasli year started 
by Akbsr on the 10th September 1353 ocorreaponding to 
¥lijra ycar 063. Tho Chriaian cro is obtained by sddition of 
S592 to tho Aroli year if the dnote is within December; but it 
nore than four months of the aml! yoar have passed 693 has 
to he added. 


Zemindare in balance to Government for the past year I tind that 
you are by no means borne out by any existing Regulation in the 
promnlgation of this odvertisemont. 


The Zemindsrs remonstrate ngeinst this probibition on the 
following grounds, 


Jet, That it annibiloates the resources whioh’ thsy 
possess, and have heretofore availed themselves of, to make good the 
deficienoies of one years revenue by the oollections of the succeeding 
one, and that its operotion bas put an: entire stop to the colleationa 
as well on account of the past ng the present Umleoe year. 


Qndly That the merobante who in consequence of tho Iste 
disturbances withheld assistance are still further deterred from 
granting loans seeing that the source of repayment is no longer 
under tho /Zijemindars’ control. 


8rdly. That the Ryotts not comyrabending the polioy of your 
order consider themrselves as rendered independent of their 
Zemindar and justified in any opposition they may choose to make 


to his authority. 
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4tbly. That by interfering with the periodical payments 
made by tbe Ryotts, the difficulties of oolleoliog will be greatly 
enhanced on the prohibition being withdrawn ond must eventually 
tend to the accumulation of arrears of doubtful recovery, thereby 
subjecting, the Zom.indars to lose of their Estates. 


These objestions sppear to mo deserving of covery attention 
especially under a consideration of tbe state of the Distrio$ recently 
reetored to tranquillity, whiob requires the avoidance of every 
proceduro having a tendency to engender a spirit of opposition in 
the lower orders and dissatisfaction in the minds of the Zemindars. 


The promulgation of this Ishtear? bss vndonpbtedly exceeded 
the Law, and being ap arbitrary sot ought to be repelaed spd asI 
consider the offeote of it as operating greatly to the detriment of the 
Zemindars several of whom have but latoly obtaincd repossession 
of their Estates, snd the gonerolity of whom have more or less 
suffered by the dlsturbsnoes I dcem it my duty to object ton 
publication weither warrnnted by the Regulations; nor borne out by 


- 


XXX—2, ITshtibasr (Ar.) proclamation or public Announcement. 


precedent, and as the fixing it up in the Court bhouaze gives the 
appearance of its being sanctioned by the Court I feel it inoumbent 
on me to-request tbat you will withdraw the proolamation alluded to 
and publicly announce that the Zemindsrs are at liberty to collect 


their rents under the Regulations Dow in force.” 4 
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Prayer for permission of revenue by Bishnu Charan Das, Zamindar 
of Jhankar. 09.01.1818. 


To IN AAL ‘ 
mag! 
UC 


W. B. Bayley Esquire 
Aoting Chief Secretary to Government, 


9 January, 1818 


“I have tbe honor to sequaint you for the information of the 
Bon’ble the Vice President ion Couvocil that during the late 
disfurbances ip-.~eee- considerable benifit was derived from the 
exertions of Bishow Churn Doss Zemindar of the neighboorlog 
Pergannh of Jhunker, With tho‘ permission of the Magistrate bs 
omployed a considrable body of armed men, intercepted several letters 
and apprehended geven persons named in the ingurreotion who hare 
been since committed to trial before the Judge of Oircuit. 


2. Bishnoo Churn Doss pays an snnual revenue of Re. 29.500/- 
ond etates that his loss {rom invasions of Coojung Pykes smouonts to 
Ras 5000/. It is impossible to ascertain tbe correctness of the sum but 
I doubt not that he has had o considerable loss by the disturbsncee. 


3. The important advantages likely to resolt from oncouraging 
and rewarding every attempt to resist and spprehevd tho insurgtnte 
induce roe to recommend that in the event of Bishnoo Cburb’s 
service boing satisfactorily proved on tho trials of tho Robels before 
the Court of Circuit a remission of Rs. 5,000/- in one yoars revenue 
ho ganted to him os a prcof of the Government approbation of bis 
past conduot and ns an inoitement to similar activi‘y ot any future 


#5 
emergency.  —— 
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Letter to Captain Fraser, commanding at Cuttack suggesting for 
removal of the Raja of Kujang to a place outside the fort. 03.03.1818. 


XXX 


Captain Fraser: 
Commanding at Cuttack 


To 


3 March, 1818 


“Coojung Bajab at present confined in the Fort being in & 
bad state of health and the accomodation be now ooocupies being very 
uncomfortable and pot likely to conduoe to his recovery; 1 think 
it proper that he should be removed under bis present guard to some 
habitation out of the Fort and therefore request that you will issue 
tho nocessary orders permitting his removal As s00n ଞଞ୍ଟ a Convenient 


home has been proonred—” «o XK ର 2 
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Letter to B.W. Maxwell, Registrar to the Court of Circuit for the 
grant of pardon to rebels. 09.03.1816... - 


B.W. Maxwaetl Esgr., 
Regilstar to the Ccurt of Cirouit for tbe Divislon of Calcutia, 


9 March, 1818 


* In compliance with their orders contained {in your letter 
of the 20th Ultimo W. Ewer bas examined the seversl] commitments 
for rebellion msde by the Magistrate in this Di«triot and on the 
prinoiple stated in the extraot of the letter from Government he 
is of opinion that pardon may be extended to tho several prisoness 
wmcnbloned in the ancexe¢d list. The remainder ought to be brought 
to trial es prinoipsls in the insurrection. 


9nd. I bave added one oasa which f recently committed and in 
whioh ib appears to me the prisonor is efit object of pard 


oh! on.” 
Ze ANN ` ବ \ ଡ଼ 2m 


~ 


tg9° | Government versoe Bissunhu Mobty!, msy be pardoned 
a because only commlited for obeying his master Ballov Roy?in ,.'. 
bi taking charge of plunder property. aH 
ର 
40— Government Fer eg 
versus GG - -° i 


Bushbnoo bhum Mibty? 
Kubo) Ohoul Siog 
Suudoo Darrick* 
X XXIII—1, Vishpu Mohanty 9, Baljabl Bay 
3. Visvambhar Mohaoty 4. Sindhu Borik 


Carrying letters from the Rebels snd acting as their £ . ee(?) 
may h> pardoned——these sre the men apprehended by the J isnker 
Zemindar 4 -—vide my letter to Government, 


i17— Government 
vrersus 
Juokenath? 
Govind Barrick! 
Sheltering Bebels 
Lokanath sand Govind are servants of Bushnoo3 and miy be 
pardoned. 
Shreekutts Pautui® a youth who soled nnder the influence of 
his brother Nilkunt Sirdar may be pardoned. Sig: + | Wy 
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List of Sardars connected in the rebellion and offering of rewards for 
their apprehension. March 1818. 
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Letter from W.Ewer, Acting Magistrate to Brigadier General Thomas, 
Commanding at Cuttack about stationing of a small military force at 


Pipli and Delang. 16.05.1818. 
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Letter from W. Ewer, Acting Magistrate to Lt. Mackonly Commanding a 
detachment at Piply about steps for protection against the depredation 
of Paikas. 19.05.1818. 
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Letter from W.Ewer, Acting Magistrate to Brigadier General Thomas 
Commanding in Cuttack about withdrawal of detachment from Delang. 
26.05.1818. 
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Letter from W.L.Melvill, Acting Joint Magistrate regarding restriction 
imposed on the Raja of Kujang. 31.05.1818. 
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Letter from M.H Turnbull, Acting Magistrate to W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief 
Secretary to Government, Fort William regarding proposal for 
increasing the strength of Police Station. 19.06.1818. 
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Letter from M.H. Turnbull, Acting Magistrate to Lt. R. Foster, Commanding 
at Peeply about offering of pardon to Lokapanki Singh. 22.06.1818. 
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Accession No- 440(45 Old), Cuttack Judicial Record, 
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Letter from M.H. Tumbull, Acting Magistrate to Captain Kennett, Officer 
commanding the ‘st battalion, 18th Regiment, N.l. Khurdah about distri- 
bution of rewards for services rendered during the rising at Kujang. 
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Letter from Acting Magistrate to Robert Ker, Commissioner in Cuttack 
reporting about the activities of Pindaki Bahubalendra. 30.09.1818. 
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Letter to Brigadier General Thomas, Commanding in Cuttack about trial 
of the rebel leaders of Kujang. 14.10.1818. 
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Letter to W. Forester, Joint Magistrate, Khurdah regarding grant of re- 
wards for the seizure of rebels. 15.10.1818. 
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Copy of correspondence about the seizure of the rebel Buxi 
Jagabandhu Bidhyadhara. 12.11.1818. 
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Copy of correspondence about capture of Buxi Jagabandhu. 
17.11.1818. 
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Extracts from the Proceedings of the Nizamat Adalat relating to the trial of 
some prisoners of the Paika Rebellion. 21.12.1818. 
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Letter from W.B Bayley, Chief Secretary to the Govemment to R.Ker, 
Commissioner in Cuttack about reward of Rs.1000.00 for apprehension 
of the rebels. 05.02.1819. 
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Letter from W. Dorin, Registrar, Nizamat Adalat to the Acting Magistrate 
of Zillah Cuttack about transfer of some rebels to jails at Midnapore & 
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Letter from Acting Magistrate to W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate, Khurda 
about order for execution of sentence of death passed on Sachidananda 
Patnaik. 04.1819. 
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Letter from W. Forester, Joint Magistrate to Acting Magistrate of Cuttack 
reporting about execution of Sachidananda Patnaik. 01 .05.1819. Acces- 
sion No- 441(523 Old), Cuttack Judicial Record, Odisha State Archives. 
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Letter from W. Forester, Joint Magistrate, Banpur to Brigadier Thomas 
C.B, Commanding at cuttack about Buxi Jagabandhu Bidhyadhara. 
18.06.1819. 
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Letter from Lewis Thomas to Robert Ker, Commissioner, Cuttack about 
the position of the rebel Buxi Jagabandhu. 26.06.1819. 
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Letter from W. Forrester to R. Ker, Commissioner in Cuttack in 
connection with Khurdah disturbance. 09.07.1819. 
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Letter from W. Dorin Registrar to M.H Tumbull, Acting Magistrate of Zillah 
Cuttack reporting about prisoners confined in the Jail of Zillah 
Cuttack.09.07.1819. 
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Letter from Captain Commanding at Bolagarh to W. Tumbull, Judge and 
Magistrate, Cuttack reporting about theft of a box of ornament belonging 
to Jagabandhu Vidyadhar. 15.07.1819. 
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Letter from A. Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner regarding grant of full 
indemnity for the crime of the rebellion. 12.08.1819. 
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Letter from W. Bayley, Chief Secretary to Government to A. Stirfing, 
Secretary to the Commissioner in Cuttack about incursions made by 
Khonds & Pans across Banpore frontier. 20.08.1819. 
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Letter to W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate of Khoordah about the execution 
of rebels. 11. 09.1819. 
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Letter from Lewis Thomas to Robert Ker about the rebel 
Buxi Jagabandhu. 29.10.1819. 
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Letter from W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate to Acting Magistrate of Zillah 
Cuttack about establishment of a Thana at Banpur. 20.11.1819. 
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An extract from the proceedings of the Nizamat Adalat about 
conviction of rebels. 23.11.1819. 
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Letter from W. Dorin, Registrar, Nizamat Adalat to W.L. Melville, Acting 
Magistrate of Zillah, Cuttack about transfer of rebels to Alipur jail in 
Calcutta. 10.12.1819. 
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Letter from W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate to T. Pakenham, Officiating 
Commissioner in Cuttack relating to reward for apprehension of Gopa 
Chotra and his followers. 30.12.1819. 
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Letter from R.H.Mitra to T. Pakenham, Commissioner in Cuttack reporting 
about the sad demise of Buxi Jagabandhu Bidyadhar. 26.01.1829. 
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Letter from the Commissioner of Cistack about ortgfirgt 44 ଆ ab 
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Letter from W. Shakespeor, Secretary to Govt. to G. Stockwell, Acting 
Commissioner of Cuttack about the estate of Jagabaridhu Bidyadhar & 
cease of pension from the date of his death. 28.04.1829. 
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An Account 
(Geographical,Statistical and Historical) of 
Orissa Proper on Cuttack with Appendices 


A. Stirling 


W/ The feudal lords of Orissa, for such certainly may tho Military 
Chiefs whom I have sbove referred to be termed, are known and de- 
scribed by several differont titles both in history and ir official records, 
,and in the common language of tho country, and these are quite indis- 
criminately applied, whence has resulted a corresponding confusion of 
ideas. They ave called simply Khetris (Cahetriyas,) from their caste; 
Khandaits, an Orisss name for a branch (I believe a less pure one} 
of the same class, signifying Literally persons entitled to wear the 
Khanda or national sword of Orissa ; Bh(ma, Bhiuyan or Bhimi derived 
from BAu,® the earth, and synonymous with Bhupai (Lord of the soil): 
Poligar, & Telinga word, derived from Pollum, a fief; Sawant, in 
Persan, Sirdar, meaning Chief and Lord; Sevakan Zxrni Dar, or 
servants and vassals holding tracks of country hereditarily, on the con- 
dition of service; and y Zemindars. Mony of them wero descen- 
ded from the supreme Rajas of the country. ହା e have Orme’s author- 
ity, in a remarkable passage of the 8th book of his history, for the belief 
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\f the Yoligors south of the Ghilka lake, of their origin as 

i qe He ars «Those conquests (made by A Raja of 
‘i e ourturies bofore Muhbommedanism) were distributed in 
ଧା oocdone to his relations, officcrs and mowjal sorvauts; from 
dover ot the prescnt northern Poligars prcivnd to ho hin 
descended, and :#o gover at this very timo the vory districts which 
were then given to tleir nncostors.” It is not improbable tLat 
meny of the Q-issan Khaindaits and Dlunias first received cstatvs 
during the 12th centwy of tho Christian era, in Raja Avnang 
Bhim Deo’s time, who is mid to have croatcd sixteeu Sowunts or grout 
Lords, but tbe teruro of the msjority, no doubt, reaches back to a very 
remota antiquity. ‘To descrito & littlo more partiodarly their duties 
‘and offices, I mu:y observo that they were Pe ali round and slong 
the frontiers of ths Raj, with the view to defend it from the imptions 
of neighbouring puwers, oF tha incursions and derastations of the savago 
“jinbabitante of the wild regions in the intorior, such as tho Kands and 
“ Coles, who to this dey give scrions annoyance in mony parts of tho bill 
estates, and if the belief of their origin and ancient situation he well 
founded, were doubtless io former anges far more, numerous and 
 formidéble than at present. Jo this point of view thsi¥ situations and 
« duties resembled mich that of tha Lords of: the Marches in Europo. 
Nor is the above the only striking feature of anslogy between tho 
_ feudal lords of India and the western hemisphere. e estates or 
: jurisdictions of thot class in Orissa were always called by the Hindus, 
Gerbs, and Ly the Mussulmans, killahs or Caxiler. { A certain part of 
the lands under tho bead Officer were # ouf’‘amonugst several 
military retainers and dependents, called Naiks, Dalsis, Dolbehras and { 
sometimes Khandeits, who beld of their superior op muoh the eb | 


principle as he did of tho supreme Roja, though generally speaking by 
8 more limited and imperfect tenure. Under these again, a portion 
of thaloands of each subordinate Gerb, wero assigned a3 sevvice land to { 
the feudal Militia of the country, called Paiks, who following equally ' 
the oconpations of soldier end cultivator, were obliged at any moment, 
when cclled op by their loader, to take up arms, and ecoomupany him 
to the fiad. pen time of war the Kbandaits or nobility of Orissa, at 
the head of “their respective contingents of this landed militia, ranged. 
bar oo ଶା the PP sovereign, and formed the main 
itary erry. us we uently reod of ths Gajapsati 
‘esembling his chiefs-to attond on & warlike pelition: and hod 
that the Sunnuds, granted by the Mogul government (in cases where 
‘thsy .exercised the right of investiture), always contained a condition: 
.that the Khandait should be ready to attend with his contingent, when 
summoned by the Military Officer of his division. The Paiks are of 
. course the local Infantry constantly referred to in the Ayin Acberi. 
The author, observes speaking of the imperial srmy, “The Zemindari 
troops elone are in number upwards of four million and four hundred 
thousand, as will hereafter be icclarized ”—s fact which shews tho 
extensive prevalence of the Military tenure throughout the country, even 
as late as the 16th century. Tho proportion of landed militia set down 
for Orissa proper in the eame work, is about one lmndred thousand. Ve- 
sides the general obligation of Military servioo, the Indian foudatories 
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ଏ ଓ 


; were hound to do homage, aud to pexform certain nominal dnties or 
$ ` offices resting from their tenures, whe in actual attendance on their 
| Liege lurds, called by the exyreseive word Sewa Seva, or gorvice (in 

Persian Khidmat), & consideration of thich, to compare smal) tbings 
with great, reminds one strongly of some of thé ancient forms of tne 
f Creymanic constitution. Thus it was the business of one to hear the 
2 swo1d of state; another held the shicld ; a third carried the umbrella 
ହି or royal standard ; a fourth presented the Raja’e slippers, a fifth fanned 
him with the regal chouri, &. The ahove eervioes are to this day 
performed in the presenoe of the Khérda Rajas, by scveral of the hill 
Zemindars, as often as they visit Pérf, though the distinctive character 


3 of the office, appropria: to each, has become & good deal merged in 
& tho simple duty of holding the chouri and pankha, in Cn of 
ମା tbe representative of their ancient Lurds Paramcunt., £ rot 


An Account (Geographical, Statistical and Historical) of Orissa Proper on 
Cuttack with Appendices, A. Stirling, Calcutta, 1904, PP-39-41. 
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A Sketch of the History of 
Orissa 


G. Toynbee 


4/{he Khurdha rebellion - A.D. a 


heen not long, however, before we had to encounter a storm, 
which burst with such sudden fury as to threaten our expulsion, if 
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not from the whole of Orissa, at least from the territory of Khurdha. 
This was the rebellion of the paiks, a kind of local militia, to whom 
the English conquest had brought little but ruin and oppression. 


Sterling’s description of the paiks 

The causes of the rebellion will be adverted to in another place, 
but it will be convenient to quote here a description by Sterling of 
the enemy which our arms had now to encounter. Rude and 
contemptible as this new foe undoubtedly was in comparison with 
our native troops, the nature of the country and their intimate 
knowledge of it gave them an advantage which rendered the contest 
more equal than it would otherwise have been. Sterling says at 
page 38 of his historical account of Cuttack, “The paiks, or landed 
militia of the Rajwara, combine with the most profound barbarism 
and the blindest devotion to will of their chiefs a ferocity and 
unquietness of disposition which have ever rendered them an 
important and formidable class of the population of the province. 
They comprehend all castes and classes, chiefly perhaps the chasa 
or cultivating tribe. Occasionally individuals of the lowest cast are 
found among them, as konduras, pans and bowris **(Sans. ‘berber’, 
barbarian) and the fashion has often prevailed of adopting into 
their own order some of the more savage inhabitants of remote 
hills, called khands, as also even musalmans and telingas. It is well 
known they are paid by service lands, which they cultivate with 
their own hands in time of peace, subject to the performance of 
military and rude police duties whenever called on by their chiefs. 
Abulfaz! states the number of paiks or zamindari militia ( in the 
original sipah-i-zxamindari) liable to be required for the service of 
the State, according to the condition of the tenure of the zaminders, 
at about 155,000° for the present districts of Cuttack and 
Midnapore, which probably formed but a small part of the entire 
force maintained by these chiefs. The paiks of this part of the country 
are divided into three ranks, distinguished by names taken from 
their occupation or the weapons which they chiefly use, viz.- 
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4 Ist. The paharis, who carry a large shield made of wood covered 
with hide and strengthened by knobs and circles of iron, and the 
long straight national sword of Orissa called the khanda. They are 
stationed chiefly as guards. 

“3nd. The banua, who use the matchlock principally now 
(in lieu of their old missile weapons), but have besides a small 
shield and sword. It was their duty to take the field principally and 
go on distant expeditions. 

“3rd. The dhenkiyas, who are armed with bows and arrows and 
a sword, and perform all sorts of duties. The war dress of the paiks 
consists, or did consist, of a cap and a vest made of the skin of the 
tiger or leopard, a sort of chain armour for the body and thigh, and 
a girdle formed of the tail of some wild animal. Besides the terror 
inspired by these unusual habiliments, they further heightened the 
ferocity of their appearance by staining their limbs with yellow clay 
and their countenance with vermilion, thus exhibiting altogether 
as savage and fantastic an air as one can well conceive to invest 
the national army of any country or people. However wild and 
motley their appearance and composition, they certainly did not 
fight badly when encouraged at least by the proximity of their 
jungles, since we find them sustaining the most bloody battles with 
the Mughals; and it may be doubted whether they were not superior 
to any infantry which the Berar Marathas ever brought into the 
field during their government of the province.” It is clear that a 
body of local landed militia of this kind might have been made a 
tower of strength to the British Government had liberal and 
conciliatory measures been adopted from the first ; but by a fatal 
and short-sighted policy Major Fletcher had been allowed to resume 
their service lands shortly after the confiscation of the Khurdha 
estate. Nor was this all. Deprived thus of the lands which they had 
enjoyed from time immemorial, they were subjected to the grossest 
extortion and oppression at the hands of the farmers, sarbarakars, 
and other underlings to whom our Government entrusted the 
collection of the revenue, and also to the tyrannies of a corrupt 
and venal police. “¢ 
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Jagabandhu, the leader of the rebellion 


In this state of affairs a leader was all that was required to fan 
the lurking embers of rebellion into open flame. The opportunity 
produced the man in the person of Jagabandhu Bidyadhar 
Mahapatra Bhowanbir Rai ; and as he played so important a part in 
the events which followed, I make no apology for extracting from a 
precis by Dr.Hunter of Mr. Ewer’s report on Khurdha an account of 
the circumstances which led him to take up arms against the British 
Government.” The story also serves to illustrate the malpractices 
of the amla, a subject on which more will be said in Part II. 
Jagabandhu inherited from his ancestors the post of bakshi, or 
commander of the military of the Raja of Khurdha, being second 
only to the Raja in rank. Besides jagirs and other perquisites 
appertaining to his rank, the family of Jagabandhu had held for 
several generations the valuable estate of Killa Rorang at a very 
low quit rent. 

The estate was in Jagabandhu’s possession at the time of the 
cession of Cuttack by the Raja of Berar, but there was some doubt 
as to whether the better right of possession was vested in Jagabandhu 
or a cousin of his who claimed it. Jagabandhu was one of the first to 
proffer submission to Colonel Harcourt in 1803, and the settlement 
of Killa Rorang was made with him for the first year of the British 
Administration of the province. In the following year he was allowed 
to enter into engagements for Mr Webb's triennial settlement. A 
Bengali named Krishna Chundra Sinha was the dewan of the first 
Collector, but he resigned on Mr. Webb's accession to the office in 
1805-06, still, however, continuing to reside in Cuttack. His brother, 
one Gaur Hari Sinha, was tahsildar in charge of the collection of 
certain khas mahals, which having been fomerly wrested by the 
Maratha Government from the Rajas of Khurdha, were claimed by 
no one. On the acquisition of the country by the British, the revenue 
authorities were anxious to get rid of them by. selling them to some 
man of substance. The ex-dewan, Krishna Chundra Sinha, appeared 
to have meditated the aggrandisement of his name by acquiring 
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the zamindari rights of the parganas and by the dispossession of 
Jagabandhu from his estate of Rorang. At his suggestion J agabandhu 
commenced to pay his revenues into the hands of Gaur Hari Sinha, 
the tahsildar of Pargana Rahang, one of the khasmahals which 
adjoined Jagabandhu's estate of Rorang. Jagabandhu having paid 
his revenues to the rahsildar instead of to the Collector, as fomerly, 
it was easy for the former to represent in his accounts the collections 
of Rorang as belonging to pargana Rahang. In the Amli year 1215, 
Pargana Rahang, described as “Rahang oghaira,” was farmed 
nominally to one Lakshmi Narayan, the real farmer being Krishna 
Chundra Sinha. At the end of the following year the pargana, 
described as before, was advertised for sale and purchased by Krishna 
Chundra Sinha. The jama of Rorang was added to that of Rahang, 
and under the artful and significant description “oghaira” Killa 
Rorang and some other mahals were formally included in Pargana 
Rahang. Jagabandhu resisted the attempt of the people of Krishna 
Chundra Sinha to take possession of his estate ; a riot ensued, and 
petitions from both sides were brought before the Commissioner, 
Mc. Buller, and matters remained in abeyance for a long time. The 
new purchasers being unable to obtain possession, Jagabandhu let 
his estate in farm for the remaining period of his settlement. Just at 
this time a suit between Jagabandhu and his cousin was decided 
by an amicable arrangement to divide the zamindari of Killa Rorang 
in the proportion of 10 and 6 annas. In 1813 the agents of Krishnna 
Chandra Sinha boldly stood forward to enter into engagements for 
Killa Rorang as part of their purchase. Jagabandhu then presented 
a petition, which occasioned an investigation into his case, and it 
was proved beyond a question that the annexation was a fraudulent 
one, and a separation of the two estates was ordered ; but before it 
could be carried out, it was represented that the original rights of 
Jagabandhu were questionable, and the Government then ( in June 
1814) passed an order forbidding any engagements to be taken 
from him “until he should have established a title to the lands in 
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the regular course of law.” When these orders were communicated, 
Jagabandhu's complaints were loud and vehement. He was reduced 
to beggary, and for nearly two years derived his maintenance from 
the voluntary contributions made by the people of Khurdha for his 
support, and spent his time in wandering over the scenes of his 
former consequence. He was constantly attended by a ragged tribe 
of followers bearing the usual insignia of state pertaining to his 
former condition. When advised to institute a suit for the recovery 
of his estate, he ever evinced the greatest repugnance to do s0, 
pleading his want of means, the degradation of suing as a pauper 
and the inutility of any reference to the court from an Uriya when 
a rich Bengali was to be the defendant. 

First outbreak of the paiks—~March 1817 


Such was the position of Jagabandhu when in March 1817 a 
body of Gumsur Khunds, 400 strong,crossed over into the Khurda 
territory and openly unfurled the banner of revolt. The dalbehras 
and paiks, under their former leader, rose as one man and joined 
them. They proceeded to attack the thannah and other 
Government buildings at Banpur, where they killed upwards of 100 
men and carried off some Rs. 15,000/- of Government money. Mr. 
Becher, the Salt Agent of the southern division, narrowly escaped 
falling into their hands. His boat on the Chilka Lake was captured 
and plundered. The rebels then marched on Khurdha itself, 
increasing in numbers as they proceeded. Their success at Banpur 
had set the whole country in arms against us, and seeing the 
hopelessness of resistance, the whole of the Government officers 
stationed at Khurdha sought safety in a precipitate flight. All the 
civil buildings were burnt to the ground, and the treasury was 
sacked. Another body of the rebels advanced into Pargana Limbai, 
where they murdered one Charan patnaik, a Government servant, 
who had made himself especially obnoxious to them by reporting to 
the Collector that Jagabandhu was tampering with the dalbehras. 
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Measures taken by the authorities 

On receipt of intelligence of these events in Cuttack, the 
authorities lost no time in despatching to the scene of action such 
a body of troops as they thought would suffice to quell the 
disturbance and restore order. One detachment, under Lieutenant 
Prideaux, marched direct to Khurdha ; another, under Lieutenant 
Faris, proceeded to Pipli to protect the pargana of Limbai. 


Mr. Impey proceeds to Khurda and has to retreat 


At this time Mr. Impey was Magistrate, and thinking that his 
presence would help to restore order, he determined to repair to 
the spot. He set out on Aptil Ist, accompanied by Lieutenant Travis 
and a detachment of 60 sepoys, with the intention of joining 
Lieutenant Prideaux at Khurdha. They arrived on the evening of 
Apnil 2nd at Gangpara distant only about two miles from that place. 
A barricade had ben erected, which was defended by a considerable 
body of the rebels. The British troops were fired on, and it was 
evident that their further progress would be strenuously resisted. It 
was now growing dark, so a council of war was held, at which it 
was resolved to halt for the night and attempt to force the stockade 
early the next morning. A letter was sent off to Lieutenant Prideaux 
announcing this intention and begging him to march out with his 
force from Khurdha so as to place the enemy between two fires. 
Early next morning the messenger returned with the astounding 
intelligence that the village of Khurdha had been totally destroyed, 
and that Lieutenant Prideaux was nowhere in the neighborhood. 
There was nothing for it under the circumstances but to beat a 
speedy retreat. No provisions had been brought from Cuttack, and 
none were to be procured on the spot. The sepoys were worn out 
with hunger and fatigue, and the numbers of the rebels gradually 
swelled to about 3,000. As soon as the retreat was commenced the 
enemy opened a brisk fire. This being replied to with effect, the 
ardour to their pursuit was considerably damped. The English troops 
kept as much as possible to the open; the paiks, on the other hand, 
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kept well under cover of the jungles, from which they suddenly 
emerged now and again to fire on us or to secure whatever of our 
baggage had been dropped or abandoned in the confusion. The 
situation was a very critical one, but owing to the judicious 
dispositions of Lieutenant Travis no loss of life was sustained, and 
after marching without a halt from 5-30 a.m until 3-30 p.m. of the 
3rd April, the troops safely reached Balkati on the Pooree road, 
and there halted to rest and refresh themselves. While preparing 
to resume their march at 9-30 p.m, they were again attacked under 
cover of the darkness by a large body of insurgents; but a well 
directed volley soon scattered the rebels, and our troops continued 
their retreat without further molestation. They reached Cuttack 
on the forenoon of the 4th April sans tents, elephants, and every 
article of heavy baggage which they had taken with them. Mr 
Impey wrote to Government as follows: 

“This instant retumed, after a most fatiguing march of a day and a 
night, from Khurdha ; I can only write for the information of His 
Lordship in Council that my retreat was forced, and that the whole 
of the Khurdha territory is in a complete state of insurrection. The 
officer who went in command of the party which accompanied the 
Collector (Lieutenant Faris) has been killed, and the whole 
detachment driven back to Pipli. The insurgents call upon the 
Raja, and Jagabandhu issues orders in his name. Their avowed 
intention is to proceed to Pooree and reconduct him in triumph to 
his territory.” Mc Impey proceeded to recommend that the Raja of 
Khurdha (who had been released from the fort in 1807 and allowed 
to reside at Pooree.) should be removed to Cuttack ; that a reward 
of Rs.5,000 should be offered for each of his sirdars, and that martial 


law should be proclaimed. 
Movements of Lieutenant Prideaux 
We must now retumn to Lieutenant Prideaux and explain the 


circumstances which prevented his receiving the letter sent to him 
by Mr. Impey from Gangpara on the 2nd April. He had received 
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bels had attacked and plundered the house 
arh, captured her and her dewan, 
and were advancing under Jagabandhu to attack him with 5,000 
men. He also received information that Captain Wallington, who 
had been despatched with a detachment for the defence of Pooree, 
had gone on to that place, leaving orders to Lieutenant Faris (whose 
detachment accompanied the Collector, and had at the latter’s 
suggestion been removed from Pipli to Delang,) to effect a junction 
with him (Lieutenant Prideaux)-. 


Death of Lieutenant Faris at Gangpara 


In pursuance of these orders Lieutenant Faris with 50 sepoys 
made an attempt to force the rebel position at Gangpara. He was 
shot dead in the act of leading on his men, a native subahdar was 
also killed. Two messengers, whom Lieutenant Faris had sent to 
Lieutenant Prideaux, were captured by the rebels, who cut off their 
noses and otherwise barbarously maltreated them. Lieutenant 
Prideaux and the rest of Lieutenant Faris’s detachment having lost 
all their baggage, retreated to Cuttack via Pipli. The latter place 
fell into the hands of the paiks, who sacked it and burnt the 
thannah. 


Captain Wallington’s March to Pooree 


Captain Wallington had reached Pooree in safety on April 2nd, 
and found all quiet there. His progress had not been molested in 
any way, and he wrote to recommend that a force should be 
detached for the special duty of following up the rebels and bringing 
on a decisive action with them. This recommendation was acted 
on, and on the 9th April Captain LeFevre, with 550 men and a few 
guns, marched to Khurdha by the route which Mr Impey and his 
party had taken in their retreat from that place. 


Proclamation of martial law - Capture of Pooree by the rebels 


On the 12th April martial law was proclaimed in the Khurdha 
territory under Regulation X of 1804. On the moming of the same 


information that the re 
of Rani Mukta Dei? at Panchg 
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day a large body of the insurgents assembled at Sukul, a small village 
near Pooree to the south-west. In the evening they entered the 
town by the Lokanath Ghat and burnt the Government cutcherry 
and several other public and private buildings. The houses of the 
European residents were situated then, as now, on the sea shore, 
about half a mile from the native town. In these the native officers 
of Government took refuge. The troops were located in the 
bungalow of Mr Becher, the Salt Agent. On the morning of the 
13th April the rebels emerged from the jungle which skirted the 
town on the east and opened a desultory fire on our position. The 
sepoys returned it, and the contest was continued thus for about 
two hours. At length, growing exasperated, the sepoys charged the 
enemy and drove them back helter-skelter into the town, killing 
fifteen and wounding many more. This success was however only 
temporary. The insurgents returned in greater numbers, having been 
reinforced by others of their own party, and being joined by many of 
the rabble belonging to the temple and to the Raja's private 
establishment. Some of the inhabitants of the town also joined the 
rebels. The priests of the temple openly proclaimed the fall of the. 
English rule and the restoration of the authority of the ancient line 
of sacred kings. Being thus hemmed in on three sides by the 
insurgents and the sea, it was deemed advisable to beat a speedy 
retreat to Cuttack by the only road still left open. Provisions were 
beginning to run short, and it was found impossible to procure a 
fresh supply. It was important, too, to prevent the Government 
treasure from falling into the hands of the rebels. Pooree was 
therefore abandoned, and the fugitives, among whom were Messrs. 
King and Becher, Salt Agents, and Mr. Busby, the Collector of the 
pilgrimtax, reached Cuttack in safety on the 18th Apri. 


Extension of martial law 
Martial law was at once extended to the towns and neighborhood 


of Pooree and Pipli, and to the parganas of Limbai and Kotdes. All 
communication between Cuttack and the southern portion of the 
province was completely cut off; consequently nothing had been 
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heard of Captain LeFevre since he left Cuttack on the 9th April, 
tained for his safety. 


and the greatest apprehensions were enter 
Captain LeFevre retakes Pooree and captures the Khurdha Raja 


He reached Khurdha without encountering any opposition, but 
was not able to obtain any reliable information of the plans or 
movements of the rebels. Hearing, however, that they had gone in 
great force in the direction of Pooree, he determined to march 
rapidly on that place. He left Khurdha on the 16th April, and after 
burning on his way the paik villages of Bajpur and Kadalibari, 
reached Tapang on the evening of the same day. On the morning 
of the 17th he reached Kansas, and in the evening crossed the Nuna 
river and encamped at Nuagaon, a village on its left bank. 
Continuing the march next morning, he came upon the enemy at 
Dobanda. They were drawn up about a thousand strong behind 
the bunds at that place. Captain LeFevre at once unlimbered his 
guns and opened fire on their position. Two parties were detached 
to tum their right and left flanks, while he advanced direct with 
the main body. The rebels, who had never yet encountered so large 
a force of disciplined troops, and who were entirely ignorant of 
military tactics, were utterly confounded by this simple manoeuvre. 
They fled in the wildest dismay and confusion, without striking a 
blow or offering the slightest resistance. Captain LeFevre lost no 
time in following up his advantage, and at once pushed on for 
Pooree, which he reached on the same day (18th April) about 2 
p.m. He found to his astonishment that Captain Wallington and 
all the European officers had been driven out of it, and their 
bungalows burnt to the ground.The Raja, with sixteen palkis, was 
on the point of making good his escape when Captain LeFevre 
arrived. These circumstances prevented him from carrying out his 
original intention of either following up Jagabandhu, who had 
retreated towards Banpur, or of retracing his steps to attack his 
principle Sirdar, Krishna Chandra Bidadhur, who was reported to 
be at Kanas with a large body of insurgents. Meanwhile orders had 
been received from the Governor-General in Council to send the 
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Raja of Khurdha to Calcutta. It was therefore arranged that Major 
Hamilton should march for Pooree on the 22nd April at the head 
of a battalion of Native Infantry, with the double object of retaking 
the town and securing the Raja's person. Before this expedition 
started news was, however, received from Captain LeFevre that he 
had already accomplished both these objects. Major Hamilton's 
march was in consequence delayed undul the 28th April. 


Major Hamilton takes Sarangarh and marches to Pooree 
After crossing the Katjuri he heard that a large force of the 
insurgents had taken up a position at the fort of Sarangarh.” 
He therefore made a detour from the road with the object of 
dislodging them. This was successfully accomplished, and the march 
resumed. At Pipli three companies were detached under Captain 
Armstrong to defend the surrounding country and uphold the civil 
authority which had been reinstated there. 
Captain LeFevre returns to Cuttack with the Raja as his Prisoner 
Attempt at rescue 
On the arrival of Major Hamilton at Pooree, Captain LeFevre 


started for Cuttack with the Raja as his prisoner. An attempt at 
rescue was made near Pipli, but Captain Armstrong beat off a body 
of the insurgents 2,500 strong, and the escort arrived safely in 
Cuttack on the 1 1th May. The Raja was placed in close confinement 
in the fort, where he died on November 30th 1817, and was 
succeeded by his son, Hari Krishna, a boy of thirteen. 


Arrival of the special Commissioners 
In May of the same year General Sir Gabriel Martindel! arrived 


at Khurdha as Military Commissioner to try the prisoners of war, 
and with his was associated shortly afterwards Mr. Walter Ewer, c- 
s.; their joint duty being to settle the disturbed districts, report on 
the causes of the outbreak, and suggest measures for the future 
improvement of the Khurdha estate. 
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Actions against the paiks in other parts of the district 
ned ourselves to the relation of events 
which took place in the sub-division of Khurdha and that part of 
the Pooree district ( as they exist at present ) which more 
immediately adjoins it. It was here that the insurrection was most 
formidable, and here therefore that it was at first necessary to 
concentrate all the military force at our disposal. The rising of the 
paiks had, however, been pretty general all over the southern and 
eastern parts of the province. They burnt the thannahs of Asareswar, 
Tiran, Hariharpur, and Gop, and committed various ravages and 
excesses in the country surrounding them. But they had in these 
parts no recognised leader of ability like Jagabandhu in Khurda, 
though they were secretly encouraged by the Rajas of Kujang and 
Kanika. Their actions partook more of the nature of those of various 
bands of dacoits acting independently, than of those of a people 
striving to rid themselves of a foreign yoke. Though prompt 
retribution was not under the circumstances possible, they were 
not to escape altogether without punishment. 
Captain Kennet’s expedition against the Kujang paiks 
It was not, however, until September 1817 that a force could be 
spared for this purpose. On the morning of the 13th of that month 
Captain Kennet embarked with a small force on board country boats 
at Cuttack, and taking advantage of a high flood, reached Paradip 
at 2 p.m. the next day. The place was stockaded and strongly 
defended. Some paiks, in smaller and more manageable, boats, fired 
on our troops and made good their escape. His boats being clumsy 
and unwieldy, and the current being very strong, Captain Kennet 
deemed it advisable to run them on shore and disembark his men 
at Once. This done, they advanced against the stockade and carried 
it by storm, A party under Lieutenant Forrester pursued the rebels 
into the village, killed fifteen of them, and captured three three- 
ନ guns, which had been placed to defend the main approach. 
er parties, under Captain Kennet and Lieutenant Wood, 
also pursued the enemy in other directions, but night coming on, 


We have hitherto confi 
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most of them escaped into the dense jungles of which that part of 
the country mainly consists. The troops bivouaced in the stockade 
during the night, and the paiks kept up a desultory and random 
fire of arrows, which, however, happily did no harm. Next moming 
Captain Kennet marched with two companies against the village 
of Nuagarh. The enemy kept up a random fire on the troops from 
their security in the jungles, but their march was not seriously 
impeded. All they found at Nuagarh was a quantity of arms, a few 
cannon, and three elephants. The paiks had evacuated the place 
and fled to Kujang. Captain Kennet then resolved to proceed to 
Tiran, but as the intermediate country was swarming with paiks, it 
was necessary first to bring on an action with them. This he 
succeeded in doing on the 19th September. Though numbering 
upwards of 2,000, and though greatly favoured by the nature of the 
country, they were completely routed. The elephants and eight 
horses fell into the hands of the victors, and the Raja, deeming it 
hopeless to continue the struggle further, came in and gave himself 
up to Captain Kennet on 2nd October. Partly by means of information 
given by him, and partly by stratagem, Naran Paramguru and 
Bamadeb Pat Josi, the chief leaders and instigators of the outbreak, 
were also taken prisoners and carried with the Raja to Cuttack. 
The latter was imprisoned for one year in the fort, the former were 
both transported for life. Captain Kennet returned with the majority 
of the force, leaving Captain Simpson with a few troops to complete 
the pacification of the country. This did not take long. By the end 
of October the British authority was completely restored in Kujang, 
the detachment under Captain Simpson was withdrawn, and military 


law ceased to be in force. 


Affairs at Gop 

At Gop the first outbreak occurred in June 1817. The paiks, 
under Karanakar Sirdar, attacked the thannah and drove the police 
out of it. The latter gallantly held out for some time in the old fort, 
but at length, being overpowered by numbers, they escaped to Pipli 
and invoked the aid of the military there. Captain Faithful at once 
started off with eighty men via Nimapara, and though he found the 
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thannah burnt and the village deserted, he could discover no signs 
of the enemy. Captain Baines remained at Gop with a small 
detachment until the end of October 1817, when a general amnesty 
was promulgated in the tracts subject to martial law (except Banpur, 
where it remained in force until April 1818), and the rebellion may 
be said to have been stamped out. In effecting this result the 
zamindars of Mirichpur, Harishpur, and Jhankar, rendered the 
Government valuable assistance and received suitable rewards. 


Gradual pacification of the country 


It must not be supposed that the country recovered all at once 
its accustomed tranquillity and security. Bands of paiks, most of 
them proclaimed offenders and fugitives, continued to infest the 
jungles of Khurdha for some time after the pacification of the rest 
of the country. They committed, chiefly by night, the direst excesses. 
Not content with robbery, they added murder to the category of 
their crimes. The police were equally powerless to punish or prevent. 
Jt was necessary therefore in the early part of the year 1818 again 
to have recourse to military force. 


Withdrawal of troops from outstations, and their concentration 
at Cuttack 


By the exertions of Lieutenant Travis in the southern, and of 
Lieutenant Bell in the northern parts of Khurdha, these bands of 
marauders were at length hunted down, and the troops were able 
to return to head-quarters on the approach of the hot season. 
Henceforward the civil authorities were able to hold their own, 
and this is the last military operation which we have to chronicle. 
The causes of the rebellion will be more fitly mentioned under the 
head of Revenue and Civil Affairs in Part II. It remains only to 
record under Part 1 that the detailed military occupation of the 
country ceased about 1826, the troops at the various out-stations 
being called in and concentrated at Cuttack, where they have 
ever since remained. 
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FOOT NOTES: 

*1 Mill's History of British India Vol. III. 

*2. Published in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society about 1822. 

*3. Published by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1848. 

*4. Mr. Beames has kindly given me the following derivations of these words :- 
Kondura (Sans, Kandara), “dweller in vaces." 

Pan (Sans, Parna), "clad in leaves.” 
Bowri (Sans, Vanavarti), "dwellers in the jungles" (probable). 

*5. Recent inquiries show that there still exist in the Tributary States 7,868 paiks, who 
hold similar service tenures. 

*6. I am indebted to the Commissioner, Mz Ravenshawe, for the following note on this 
subject :- "It has been always found to be a most difficult matter to bring the paiks 
under a system of revenue payment; and repeated instances have occurred in the 
Tributary States where insurrecton has resulted from rash attempts to assess service 
tenures. The process, however, is being very gradually carried out, and most of the 
paiks now pay a nominal rent for their jagirs, generally in kind.” 

*7. Tradition relates that he was a man of fine physique and of great bodily strength. In 
an old temple at Khurdha there still exists a stone 10 x 5 x 2'4 feet, which he is said 
to have partially raised from the ground when scratching his back against it during 
an attack of itch, a disease with which he is said to have been much troubled. Me 
Ewer, in his report on the Khurdha rebellion, states that he considers the reappearance 
of Jagabandhu in Khurdha to be the main cause of it. 

*8. This was one of the Ranis of Sambalpur who had been sent as a political prisoner to 
Khurdha in 1806 under charge of Captain Ronghsedge along with other members 
of the Nagpur family. For her support lands to the annual value Rs 1,200 had been 
assigned in Panchgarh :- vide Central Provinces Gazetteer, Art. Sambalpur, pege 
453. 

This fort was held by one Kunuji, who, on the entry of the British troops into the 

province in 1803, field to Khurdha. He aided in the outbreak which led in 1804 to 

the capture of the Khurda Raja and his imprisonment in the fort, which he shared. 

On his release he was allowed to hold Sarangath in farm, from the Raja of Patia. 

Troops were stationed there to watch his movements as late as 1811. 
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PART 0602 


Division of the subject 

Having sketched the progress of the British arms in Orissa and 
the various measures undertaken to secure the tranquillity of the 
province, 1 now proceed to relate as briefly as possible the principal 
events connected with the civil and revenue administration. It 
will be necessary to a right understanding of the changes introduced 
by our revenue system to give an outline of those which preceded 
it. In doing this 1 have drawn largely upon Mr. Sterling's valuable 
minute on Orissa tenures.” The subject divides itself naturally 
into four heads: 

Ist. -The revenue system of the ancient sovereigns of Orissa. 

2nd. ~The changes introduced by the Mughals. 

3rd. -Those made by the Marathas. 

4th. -The British administration. 


Revenue system of the ancient sovereigns of Orissa 


Under the sovereigns of Orissa, who bore the title of “Sri 
Utkalespwara Gajpati Maharaja,” that portion of their territories 
which bore the name of Utkal Des, and which corresponded very 
nearly to the present province, was divided into numerous circles 
or allotments called besi and khand. Over each of these local divisions 
were placed two officers, viz. 


1. The bisoi and khand-adhipati, or simply khandpati, who had 
the chief direction and general superintendence of affairs, and who 
managed the police with the aid of an officer called the khandayat. 


2. The bhoimul, accountant of the karan caste, who superin- 
tended the collection of the revenue, drew out the accounts of 


produce and cultivation, and kept a register of all the particulars 
of the land. 
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The above officers were to a certain extent jointly responsible 
for the payment of the revenue assessed on their divisions, and 
acted collectively in the discharge of several of their most important 
functions. 

The Rajwara, or Tributary States, held by independent chieftains 
on a sort of feudal military tenure,was exempted from the jurisdiction 


of the above officers. 
Changes introduced by the Mughals 

These arrangements continued intact until the settlement of 
Todar Mal about 1580 A.D. The principal change introduced by 
him was merely a change of names, - Persian revenue terms being 
substituted for the Uriya. Thus the khands and bisis became parganas, 
though the old designation was sometimes retained in addition: 
thus, Parganas Tappan-khand, Nun-khand, Kirwal-Khand & c., and 
Parganas Balu-bisi, Dera-bisi, & c. The titles of khand-adhipati and 
bisoi became lost in the more familiar and general term of chaudhari 
or chief ; the bhoimul became the kanungo wilayti or provincial 
kanungo. The portions of each pargana which were managed by 
the above officers were now called talukas, and the officers 
themselves talukdars. The padhan, a headman of the village of the 
old Uriya system, becomes the mokadam of the Mughal system. 
The jagirs of the great military chiefs of the Rajwara were now 
called killas, and for their Hindu title of bhuiya is now sustituted 
the word zamindar; though it must be carefully remembered that it 
did not attain its modern meaning until more than a century and a 
half after the reign of Akbar. When first used, it was restricted to 
the Rajas of Khurdha, Aland Sarangarh, who all belonged to the 
ancient royal line of the Orissa Kings, and to the chiefs who are 
now styled Rajas of the Tributary Mehals. They paid only a light 
tribute, and were independent within their own jurisdiction. 


Changes made by the Marathas 
The Marathas divided the Mughalbandi into four chaklas or 
division,- 1) Cuttack, 2) Bhadrak, 3) Soro, and 4) Balasore, and 
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about 150 parganas. Each pargana was, as 2 rule, sub-divided, into 
one, two, three, or more of the following allotments or mahals, viz,- 


1. Taluka Chaudhan, 

2. Taluka Kanungo Wilayati. 

3. Taluka Kanungo. 

4. Taluka Sadar Kanungo. 

5. Taluka Majkuri or Mokadami Majkuni, or simply Majkun. 

In some cases the word tappeh is substituted for taluka. It appears 
therefore that the terms chaudhari and kanungo were used as 
synonymous with that of talukdar, and that the same responsibility 
attached to both names. Under the head of Taluka Majkuri are 
specified certain mowjahs, patnas, and other lands in charge of, or 
the revenue of which were paid through, mokadams, karjis, and 
sarbarakars. It was but rarely that a talukdar or zamindar appeared 
under this last head. In charge of each chakla was an officer called 
the amil, who was individually responsible to the State for the 
revenue assessed on his division and for the general conduct and 
supervision of revenue, civil, and criminal business. He was 
remunerated by grants of land called nankar, which he held rent- 
free, and besides this he was allowed, on adjustment of his accounts, 
certain perquisites and deductions on account of expenses of 
collection. Under him, as his chief assistant, was the sadar kanungo. 
He in his turn was assisted by a gomasta or mofussil or wilayati 
kaniungo in each pargana. Each gomasta had under him one or more 
mohurirs. The former were generally persons of Bengali extraction; 
the latter were mostly pure Uriyas, and on them the bulk of the 
work fell. They kept the accounts on tal leaf, made measurements, 
and furnished such detailed information as was called for by their 
superiors. The gomastas did little more than affix their signatures 
and seals to bills of sale and other documents. When talukdars fell 
into arrear, they became security for them and took their estates 
into their own hands, where indeed they generally remained. The 
office of sadar kanungo was abolished about 1792 A.D. (1189 Amli)by 
Subahdar Raja Ram Pandit, but that of gomasta or wilayati 

ati kanungo 
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was retained until the British acquisition of the province in 1803, 
when it was abolished. The amils did not, as a rule make the 
mokadams responsible for the collections of all lands within their 
chaklas; a hustabud settlement was made yearly, and the amount of 
it was duly reported to the Government. The amils respected the 
hereditary rights of the mokadams and gave them nankar lands, 
which they called their pitrali or patrimonial property. They also 
had charge of the collections due from all lands held khas. 


Growing importance of mokadams and others 


By degrees, however, the Maratha officers were glad enough to 
be rid of the trouble of detailed management, and to leave it to any 
person who would engage for the payment of a lump sum. There 
was no one better qualified to undertake this responsibility than 
the mokadams, and it soon became a common practice for the amils 
to take engagements from them. This was at the beginning of the 
19th century, and is contemporaneous with the word zamindar in 
Orissa. About this time too mention is made of zamindars being 
dispossessed (either by compulsory transfer of their lands on the 
best terms they could get, or by being ousted without any 
compensation whatever,) for want of punctuality in the payment of 
the revenue due from them. The original designation was given in 
official records to the holders of one or more entire pargana, and to 
the Rajas and khandayats of killas; but in common language, and in 
later sanads, the words talukdar and zamindar were used as 
synonymous, and applied indifferently to the chaudharis and kanungo 
talukdars. During the confusion which ensued between 1801 and, 
the British acquisition of the province in 1803, it seems most 
probable, that the chaudharis, kanungos, mokadams, and other persons 
entrusted with collections in estates held khas, or who had given 
agreements to the amils to pay the lump sums due from other lands, 
assumed the tittle of zamindar and claimed to hold the land itself 
in virtue of Iereditary right, valid or invalid, as the case may be, to 
collect its rents. Broadly speaking, therefore, the zamindars of Orissa 
were at the time of the British acquisition either principal mokadams 
with a hereditary right of collection, but without any right, title, or 
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nt officers, chiefly chaudharis 


interest in the land itself, or Governme 
This view is also supported 


and kanungos, in charge of collections. 
by three distinct facts:- 

1. The kanungos under the Marathas were in many cases selected 
from among the best of the mokadams ; 

2. The title of kanungo is retained to the present day by several 


of the zamindars of Orissa; 

3, When we took the province in 1803, we could not get 
possession of a single revenue document of any importance except 
those mentioned at page 53/54. They were all either made away 
with or hidden by the Maratha revenue officers and by the 
mokadams, who appropriated ( or misappropriated ) them to their 
own use. 


Modern use of the word zamindar 


The commissioners therefore had no documentery evidence on 
which to base a settlement, or with which to rebut the claims of 
the parties actually in possession and styling themselves zamindars 
or hereditary owners of the soil. Thus a right which never existed 
was silently acquiesced in and indirectly admitted and confirmed 
by subsequent legislation. The proclamation issued by the 
Commissioners on 15th September 1804, and Regulation XII of 1805, 
which confirmed it, speak of the “zamindars or other actual 
proprietors of the soil,” and the same phraseology is adopted in 
subsequent Regulations. In the accounts of the first English 
Settlement they are merely mentioned as holding certain lands, 
but in these of the triennial settlement of 1213-1215, the same 
individuals are spoken of as proprietors (malik-i-ramin), and have 
ever since been recognised as such. The Collectors trained in 
Bengal, not finding in Orissa any person corresponding to the 
zamindar of that province, manufactured him out of the material 
which they found most ready to hand. Before passing on to the 
British administration, it may not be out of place to quote the 
following description of the Maratha practice in revenue inatters 
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in their own country, as it may safely be assumed that the same 
prevailed to a greater or less extent in Orissa.” 


Practice of the Marathas in revenue matters 


“All revenue reports of those times teem with accounts of the 
cruel, but often ingenious, processes by which the Maratha 
collectors slowly bled the people. Inconvenient precedents and 
institutions were course at once cleared away as mere clogs upon 
the process of extracting money. The carefully adopted organisation 
of village and circle officers which the Mughals, wherever they 
had come, had, grafted on the old feudalism of Gondwana, with 
all its graduated structure of rights and duties, gave way to a system 
of public auction. Villages were put up to the highest bidder, but 
even he was lucky if he got to the end of the year safe. After passing 
with alternative hope and fear through the rainy season and 
watching his crops safe through the caprices of the elements, some 
turn in the tide of war, or an unexpected robber raid, might destroy 
all the fruits of the toil and expenditure of months. 


In the border districts one day Holkar’s army would come and 
sweep the country before it then perhaps Scindia marched down 
troops to defend his possessions, in which process they pastured 
their bullocks on the crops, trampled in the water-channels with 
their elephants, and killed any of his subjects who made objections. 
Zainabad of Nimar was thus ruined in 1803. In the intervals between 
regular campaigns, and even when there was nominally peace, the 
rival armies usually did a little plundering in the enemy's country 
on their own account, having practically no other means of 
supporting themselves. The unfortunate country people gave up 
all attempt at protecting themselves against the troops, whether 
hostile or nominally friendly; and when they heard of an army 
coming, hid themselves in the glens and the rocks, creeping out by 
moonlight in a last desperate attempt to cultivate their land. But 
then if they tided through these greater catastrophes, there was 
the never absent danger of predatory inroads from the hill tribes, or 
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ng enough to get up a following. 


indeed from any one who was stro: 
her and paid blackmail, or 


To avoid these they clubbed toget ‘mail, 
collected themselves into large villages and built mud fortifications 


round them, going out armed to their fields, many miles off perhaps, 
and leaving wide tracts of country in their own expressive phrase 
' be chiragh, - without a light or village fire. If the crops thus sown in 
sorrow and tended in fear came to maturity, there were fresh trials 
to encounter. Sometimes the lease taken at the beginning of the 
year and carried through with so much difficulty and anxiety, was 
unceremoniously set aside in favour of a higher bidder, and the 
unfortunate lessee saw the harvest on which he had staked his all 
go to enrich some private enemy or clever speculator: sometimes 
the villages would be made over by the authorities to troops in 
arrears to pay themselves, no questions of course being asked: 
sometimes the crop was seized directly by the Government officials 
without any pretence of form or reason. In the districts of the interior, 
where there was a little less anarchy and confusion, rather more 
formality was observed in the process of exaction, though with very 
similar results. Tracts of country were assigned either to large farmers 
for a fixed sum, or to military leaders for the payment of troops; and 
as the valuation put upon the leases was always of the highest, the 
assignee had to exercise all his ingenuity to bring his collections up 
to the mark. Taught by experience, the cultivators assumed the 
appearance of poverty, concealed their stock, and hung back from 
taking farms. But they were always worsted in the long run. 
Practically they had no choice except to cultivate or to starve, and 
the assignee soon found out by means of his spies who were in the 
best position to take the lease. On these “dresses and titles were 
liberally bestowed, and solemn engagements entered into at a very 
ne ee engagements were most assuredly 
ର ପନ when the whole produce was at the 
i ignee). Thus he proceeded from year to 

2s pei ନ ପା ପାଳ ତ 
promises till all their capi 2 ON ନ 
pital was exhausted.” There was a little 


ଡା ଲକୁ ଏଡା ତା 
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more difficulty in tapping the wealth of bankers and others, whose 
substance was stored in a form less accessible and prominent than 
standing crops or flocks and herds. Even in those times it was not 
for every one to take the royal road hit upon by Raghoji III, of 
going direct to the coveted strong-boxes by means of burglary ; $0 
the notable device was discovered of establishing adultery courts, 
furnished with guards, fetters, stocks, and a staff of witnesses. When 
good information was obtained of the existence of a hoard of money, 
the unfortunate possessee was at once charged and found guilty; 
and if the disgrace of a crime which was then held to reflect on the 
whole family of the accused, was not sufficient to bring him to 
reason, he was chained in the stocks till he agreed to pay ransom. 
In one case the landholders of the Srinagar pargana of Narasinghpur 
clubbed to free themselves from an incubus of this kind, agreeing 
to purchase its abolition by an immediate payment of Rs.45,000, 
which they raised by a cess of 25 per cent, all round on the revenue 
of their villages. But the only effect of their effort was that they 
were presumed to be able to stand another turn of the screw, and 
the amount which they had managed to raise was thenceforward 
regularly added to their assessment for future years ! The devices 
of levying money with a show of legality in towns and populous 
non-agricultural tracts show almost endless ingenuity, though some 
of them were such flimsy veils for exaction, that it is difficult to 
imagine why the pretence of form should have been kept up at all. 
Thus the provisional Government appointed at Jabalpur to carry 
on the administration of the newly annexed Narbada country (1817) 
was called upon by its Maratha officials to decide among other 
questions whether widows should still be sold for the benefit of the 
State, whether one-fourth of the proceeds of all house sales should 
continue to be paid into the treasury, and whether persons selling 
their daughters should not still be taxed one-fourth of the price 
realized. At a meeting of the same provisional Government there is 
an entry ordering the release of a women named Pursia, who had 
been sold by auction a few days before for seventeen rupees. The 
taxes levied in different places varied with the idiosyncrasies of 
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the Government or of the individual rax-collector: but among them 
it may be noticed that people were mulcted for having houses to 
live in, or, if thay had no houses, for their temporary sheds or huts. 
If they ate grain, their food was taxed at every stage in progress 
through the country ; if they ate meat, they paid duty on it through 
their butchers. When they married, they paid for beating drums or 
putting up marquees. If they rejoiced at the set Hindu festivals, 
they paid again ; at the “holi,” for instance, on the red powder 
which they threw at each other; at the “pala”, on the ornaments 
which they tied to the horns of their cattle. Drinkers were mulcted 
by an excise, and smokers by a tobacco duty. Weavers, oil-pressers, 
fishermen, and such low caste industrials, had as a matter of course 
to bear a special burthen. No houses or slaves or cattle could be 
sold, no cloth could be stamped, no money could be changed-even 
prayers for rain could not be offered, without payment on each 
operation of its special and peculiar tax. In short, a poor man could 
not shelter himself, or clothe himself, or earn his bread, or eat it, or 
marry, or rejoice, or even ask his gods for better weather, without 
contributing separately on each individual act to the necessities of 
the State ! These were the regular taxes merely, and it certainly 
does not seem likely that any money could have slipped by owing 
to their want of comprehensiveness ; but the revenue accounts of 
the times show that supplementary measures were occasionally 
found necessary to reach men who would otherwise have escaped. 
Thus in the accounts of the Nawab Sadik Ali Khan, Governer of 
Narasinghapur, for the years A. D. 1806-1866, such entries as these 


may be found : 

Rs. 
A fine on one of the kanungos found in good condition 1,000 
A fine on Bhagwant Chaudhari, who was building a large house 3,000 
A fine on Mehronpuri Gosain, who was digging tanks and building 
temples 6,000 
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Early measures taken by the British Commissioners in revenue 


matters 

It was not until the middle of December 1803 that Colonel 
Harcourt and Mr. Melvill, the Commissioners for settling the 
province, found time to devote any attention to revenue affairs. 
Mr. James Hunter had been sent to Pooree soon after the acquisition 
of the province as “Acting Collector at Jagannath;” but his 
deputation had probably more to do with the pilgrim-tax and the 
temple than make with the land revenue, though he had charge of 
the latter until the arrival of Mr. Groeme, the first Collector, on the 
27th October 1804. The earliest English record in the Cuttack 
Collectorate is a letter dated 19th December 1803 from the 
Commissioners to Mr. Hunter. It contains the outline of the revenue 
system which they had provisionally adopted as being best suited 
to the circumstances of the province. It was clearly impossible to 
do more than make the best of the system which they found ready 
to hand. The amils were therefore continued temporarily in office, 
and ordered to submit monthly accounts of their collections to the 
Collectors, to whom they were made subordinate. An abstract of 
these collections was to be forwarded by the Collectors to the 
Commissioners. The basis of the demand was to be the receipts of 
previous years; certain specified abwabs or ceases being excluded, 
and all demands for balances of former years being cancelled. The. 
basis of the assessment was the jamabandi papers, which at the 
conquest of the province had been given up to the Commissioners 
by the phar-navis, or record-keeper, and the principal kanungo under 
the Maratha Government. Those parganas and villages, which came 
under the denomination of khairat, were to be held khas and 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the amils. The Collectors were to 
have a general jurisdiction in all revenue matters, subject to revision 
and control by the Commissioners. For the decision of civil suits no 
regular arrangement appears to have existed under the Marathas. 
They were probably decided by the amils or settled out of court by 
arbitration. In the former case they were generally tried verbally 
and decided in favour of the party who bribed the highest. In event 
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of any applications being made to him for che recovery of debts, & 
c., the Collector was instructed “to desire the parties to come to an 
amicable adjustment or to wait two or three months, until an 
arrangement is formed for deciding on claims of that nature.” 


Division of the Province into two revenue jurisdiction- June 1804 


In June 1804 the province was divided into two divisions, the 
northern and southern, with the Mahanadi as the boundary 
between them. Of the former Mr. Robert Ker, and the latter Mr. 
Charles Groeme, was appointed Judge, Magistrate, and Collector. 


Regulation XII of 1805 

In September of the same year a proclamation was issued calling 
upon proprietors to engage for the Government revenue, and the 
terms of this proclamation were subsequently embodied in 
Regulation XII of 1805. On this subject more will be said under 
the head of Settlements. 
Removal of the Commissioners to Calcutta-Abolition of their 
office : 

The special Commissioners removed to Calcutta in June 1805, 
and by Regulation XIII of that year their office was abolished, the 


superintendence of the revenue affairs of the province being 


transferred to the Board of Revenue at Fort William. 
Amalgamation of the northern and southern divisions 


By the same Regulation the northern and southern divisions 
were amalgamated and placed under one Collector. 
Extension to Orissa of the Bengal civil regulations 
By Regulation XIV of 1805 the Bengal regulations regarding 
civil suits were extended to Orissa. Under these new arrangements 
Mr George Web succeeded Mr. Groeme as Collector, and Mr. R. 
Ker became Judge and Magistrate of the whole province. The latter 
was also Superintendent of the Tributary Mehals, and had charge 
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of the Salt Department until the arrival in November 1805 of 
Mr. J.King, the first Salt Agent in Orissa. Tahsildars were stationed 
at Balasore, Jajipur, and Khurdha, and a fourth had charge of the 
mahals held khas on account of the recusancy proprietors. 


Collector’s head-quarters 


Up to 1816 the Collector's headquarters were at Pooree. In 1806 
it was proposed to remove them to Jajipur, as being more central, 
but Government refused its sanction. Pooree was doubtless selected 
on account of its importance in connection with the pilgrim-tax 
and the temple; in other respects a spot could hardly have been 
chosen more inconvenient both to the Government and to the 
public. In August 1814 the Collector was ordered to remove 
temporarily to Cuttack with such part of his establishment as was 
necessary to enable him to conduct sales and make up the revenue 
accounts for the year. He returned in December. This arrangement 
led a large number of zamindars to present a petition praying that 
the Collectorate might be removed entirely to Cuttack, which had 
been the seat of the Government both under the Mughals and the 
Marathas. The grounds of the petition were as follows: 

(1) The unhealthiness of the climate of Pooree and the 
consequent difficulty the petitioners experienced in getting any 
one to reside there as agent; (2) that to boil rice and transact any 
worldly business in the holy city were forbidden by the Shastras 
under pain of eternal punishment, and that petitioners, when they 
went to Pooree, were consequently obliged to live on mahaprasad 
alone; (3) that the price of provisions was nearly double what it 
was in Cuttack, a man who could live on two annas a day in the 
latter place being obliged to spend about four annas in the former; 
(4) that there were no large resident mahajans, and that the 
petitioners were consequently put to much extra inconvenience 
when they wanted to borrow money to meet the Government 
demands, (5) that the separation of the chief civil and revenue 
courts of the provinces entailed much difficulty in procuring copies 
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of documents, &c., required in suits in either courts; (6) that many 
of the largest zamindars were Mahamadans, to whom a residence 
in Pooree was forbidden, and who were unable to perform their 
own religious ceremonies in the neighborhood. In forwarding the 
petition with a recommendation that it should be granted, the 
Acting Collector, Mr. J.P Warde, stated that his treasury, containing 
five or six lakhs of rupees, had always been at Cuttack, and he had 
consequently been unable to exercise a proper supervision over it 
while his headquarters were at Pooree. They were accordingly 
permanently removed to Cuttack in 1816, though Mr. Trower, when 
he returned from leave, poohpooed the complaints of the zamindars 


as unreasonable. 
Adjustment of boundary between Orissa and Midnapore 


In 1817 the Subanrekha was made the boundary beween Orissa 
and Midnapore. 


Establishment of the office of Commissioner 


In 1818 the office of Commissioner was established under 
Regulation 1 of 1818, with powers of a Revenue Board, Board of 
Trade, Provincial Court of Appeal, Court of Circuit, and Committee 
of Embankments. The first incumbent of the new office was Mr. 
Robert Ker, who has already been mentioned as Collector of the 
northern division in 1805 and as thee first Judge of Cuttack. 


By regulation 1 of 1829 Cuttack was made the 19th 
Commissionership of Revenue and Circuit, and comprised Cuttack, 
Khurdha, Balasore, Midnapore, and Nuagaon, including Hidgellee. 
The powers of the Commissioner were those of the Board of Revenue 
and Court of Wards (subject to the control of the Sudder Board of 
Revenue,) and of a Court of Circuit. 


Various changes in jurisdiction between 1815 and 1828 
It will readily be imagined that the charge of the whole province 


was soon found to be more, both in the Revenue and Judicial 
Departments, than one officer could manage. Various distributions 
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of jurisdiction were made during the first twenty-five years of our 
administration with a view of remedying this evil. It will be sufficient 
briefly to indicate these without going into details. Form 1815 to 
1817 there was a Joint-Magistrate at Balasore in charge of the 
thannahs of Balasore, Basta, and Soro; from 1817 to 1820 the same 
charge was vested in an Assistant Magistrate acting under the 
orders of the Magistrate ; from the latter year until 1828, when 
Balasore became a separate district, the former arrangement appears 
again to have been in force. At Pooree there was a Joint-Magistrate 
from 1813 to 1819 in charge of the thannahs of Pipli, Gop, 
Hariharpur, and Tiran. In the latter year the office was abolished 
and the above thannahs made over to Mr. W. Wilkinson, who was 
appointed Joint-Magistrate of Khurdha with powers of a Collector. 
Regulation IV of 1821 having provided that the power of a 
Magistrate and Collector might be vested in one and the same 
person. Early in 1822, by Government orders dated 14th February, 
the office of Joint-Magistrate at Khurdha was abolished, and Mr 
Wilkinson became Collector of Cuttack, including Khurdha, while 
Mr. Ricketts was placed in charge of Balasore and Bhadrak with 
powers of a Collector. The Baitarni was made the boundary between 
the above two jurisdictions. It must be remembered that from 1803 
up to this time the office of Magistrate was held by the Judge. 
Finally, by Government orders dated 23rd October 1828, the 
province was divided into three districts, which exist with few 
alterations at the present time, viz.(1) the Northern or Balasore 
division, (2) the Southern or Pooree division, and (3) the Central 
or Cuttack division. To these districts were appointed respectively 
as the first Magistrates and Collectors- (1) Messrs. H. Ricketts. 
(2) W, Wilkinson, and (3) R. Hunter. The Salt and Customs 
Departments were also transferred to them from the Salt Agents, 
under whose supervision they had formerly been. An alphabetical 
list of the various officers who served in Orisa from 1803 ro 1828, 
with the appointments held by each of them, is given in Appendix 


I, p. 97. 
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Land revenue — Preliminary remarks 
We now turn to the important subject of the assessment and 
collection of the land revenue. The information obtainable on these 
points from the English records is somewhat fragmentary. The bulk 
of the papers were of course in Persian and Uriya, and they have 
not unfortunately been preserved. It is still possible, !* however, to 
gain from the English reports and letters of the early revenue officers 
a considerable insight into the various measures which they carried 
out. Viewed by the light of more recent experience, they may seem 
crude, harsh, and impolitic. In many cases they undoubtedly were 
so; but due allowance must be made for the difficulties which at 
every step beset the early collectors and left them mere puppets in 
the hands of their amla. They did the best they could with the 
means and information at their disposal, but they were expected to 
do impossibilities, and failed accordingly. In treating of the land 
revenue, I have for greater facility of comparison converted the 
sicca into the Company's rupee.’” It must be borne in mind, for all 
purposes of comparison, that the purchasing power of money during 
the period under review was very much greater than it is at the 
present day. 
Mr. Sterling's estimate of the revenu 
e under the Mughals and 


Mr. Sterling who had access to many old and valuable vernacular 
records, estimates the revenue of the province as it existed when 
we acquired it at Rs.15,89,732 under the Mughals, and at Rs. 
14,40,000 under the Marathas. The actual collections were, he 
says, certainly much less: The revenue demand for the first year of 
our occupation of Orissa was based on the actual collections of the 
previous year. This would give a realizable jama for 1803-04 of 
certainly not more than Rs. 12,00,000. 


First sett! t of i 
i i of the land revenue A.D. 1804-05 ~ Regulation 


In ର 1804 the Commissioners issued instructions for 
making the first regular settlement of the province, and these were 
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subsequently embodied in Regulation XII of 1805. It was to be for 
one year only, 1804-05 (Amli 1212), and was to be followed by a 
triennial settlement. Even thus early a hope was held out to 
proprietors that at the end of the eleventh year from the expiry of 
the above one-year settlement, permanent engagements might be 
entered into for such lands as should be in a state of sufficiently 
advanced cultivation to warrant the measure. 


Outline of the principles of the first settlement 


As the principles and procedure of this settlement were followed 
in all the subsequent short-term settlements made before the passing 
of Regulation VII of 1822, it will be as well to give once for all an 
outline of them. One of the most important objects in view was to 
bring under cultivation deserted villages. As the Marathas and 
their predecessors had based their demands on the amount of land 
actually under cultivation, without reference to the amount 
culturable land in each village, but litte encouragement had 
hitherto been held out to cultivators and proprietors to increase 
the cultivated area. The Uriya ryot, whose poverty was his only 
protection against robbery, extortion and oppression, cared only to 
grow sufficient rice to support himself and his family for the year. 
Under the Marathas the cultivated area was largely decreased, as 
is shown by the difference of the revenue derived by them and by 
the Mughals from the province. 

Competition for ryots — Excess of land 

Liberal terms were to be offered to those who would bring waste 
lands under cultivation, but one important condition was to be 
attached, which I give in the Commissioners’ own words:- ‘You will 
bind the engaging parties, however, in the most positive manner, 
and under a severe penalty, not to bring or entice ryots from lands 
already cultivated, but to collect their ryots from without the 
Company's territories."!* This affords us considerable insight into 
the wretched state of the province under Maratha oppression and 
misrule. The independent tributary Rajas afforded protection in 
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their hilly and jungly retreats to fugitive ryots from the Mughalbandi, 
and not only gave them land on more favorable terms, but also 
held out a reasonable prospect of their being able to enjoy the fruits 


of it. 
Competition for land at the present day 


They do so to the present day, but under conditions almost 
exactly the reverse. The difficulty is now, not where to find ryots to 
till the soil, but where to find land for the ryots to cultivate. Pahi 
lands, which formerly paid less rent than thani lands, now pay 
considerably more. As late as 1823 Mr. Pakenham, than Collector, 
says that though the produce of his thani lands was not enough to 
support the ryot and pay his rent, he managed to keep his head 
above water by holding pahi lands benami. To the present day almost 
every ryot holds pahi land in some other village than that in which 
his home is situated. Competition has enabled zamindars to impose 
on all pahi lands almost the highest rack-rents which they will bear; 
and so little waste land remains, that it is a serious question how in 
future to provide food for the numerous herds of already half-starved 
cattle which may now be seen collected on every remaining piece 
of uncultivated land or jungle in the province. It is only the 
oppressions of his landlord, or the raising of his rent to the last 
straws, that break the camel’s back, that makes the home-loving 
ryot of the plains now seek refuge in the adjacent hill states. The 
expression is still common, and finds vent at the imposition of every 
new tikkas — “I cannot remain here; I must fly to the Gurjats.” To 
retum, however, to the settlement. The Collector was ordered to 
proceed himself into the interior and personally direct the settlement 
operations, fixing the amount of the assessment on each estate upon 
principles of equity and moderation, rather than to raise the 
ରନ er This was doubtless excellent 
letter, considering x a Cole Mi oe 
Ce Oe of the Collector's jurisdiction, which 

a, and the absence of any reliable 
records whatever on which to base the assessment of each estate. A 
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settlement, in the modern sense of the word, was of course impossible. 
It was equally impossible to comply with the demand of the 
Commissioners for a complete record of all rent-free lands and 


tenures. 
Difficulty of procuring information 

The services of the mofussil kanungos were to be retained for 
the present “for the purpose of keeping and arranging the accounts 
of the district, and in aiding you with information in respect to the 
customs and usage of the country.” The lands which the Marathas 
had granted to the sadar kanungos at a low rent in payment of their 
services to the State were to be settled with them at those rates in 
the hope of including them to furnish such information as they 
undoubtedly possessed of the resources of the district. The hope 
proved but a vain one. Neither threat nor entreaty could prevail 
on them to give the slightest assistance or information, and there is 
very good ground for believing that the knowledge which they did 
possess was turned to account in furtherance of their own interest. 
Equally unsuccessful was the attempt to procure detailed 
information from the amils of the Maratha Government and from 
the zamindars themselves. The hastabud papers of the former would 
have afforded very valuable information. It was too valuable, 
however, to be parted with. By threatening zamindars that they 
would report that their estates had according to these papers been 
under-assessed, the amils derived a comfortable income from their 
documents. The amla were, as a rule, in collusion with the 
zamindars, and themselves held estates benami. The interest of the 
mokadams was also opposed to that of the Government, and the 
ryots were too ignorant to know anything beyond their own 
immediate concerns. Thus every man’s hand was either actively or 
passively against the Collector, and the interests of individuals were 
in direct opposition to those of the Government. Under these 
circumstances the defects of our early settlements in Orissa can 
hardly be wondered at, nor can the officers who made them be 


held responsible for their imperfections. 
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Rent-free tenures how to be dealt with 


With regard to rent-free tenures, it was laid down that all lands 
which had been held rent-free during the two previous years, 1210 
and 1211 Amli (A.D. 1802-03 and 1803-04), should continue to be 
so held during the currency of the settlement. They were to be 
settled with the persons in possession on their executing agreements 
to be responsible for the preservation of the peace, and to abstain 
from the collection of sayer or other duties of any kind. It was no 
doubt intended that a careful scrutiny should afterwards be made 
into the validity of all claims to hold land rent-free under the above 
rule. Unfortunately circumstances prevented this investigation being 
made until long afterwards. The selection of the years 1802-03 and 
1803-04 those the possession of land rent-free during which gave a 
prima facie title to continue to hold it on the same terms, was 
peculiarly unfortunate, and resulted in a large loss of Government 
revenue. During those two years the Marathas had little leisure to 
devote to the details of revenue business. Their own superior 
officers, with no one to supervise them, contented themselves with 
their own aggrandisement, and did not interfere with their 
subordinates so long as the interests of the latter did not clash with 
their own. The consequences was that every one, from the amil to 
the mokadam, took advantage of the confusion to appropriate the 
lands under his charge. The allegation that they had held them 
rent-free was probably in most cases only too true. Documents, if 
called for, were easily forged in those days, and the burden to proof 
that they were invalid was thrown upon the Collector. By the year 
1808 more than a lakh of such documents, affecting at least one- 
eighteenth of the land in the province, had been filed in the 
Collector's office under Regulation XII of 1805. °!’ Nor was this by 
a way in which the Government was defrauded 


Loss of revenue from other sources 


A large quantity of land, variously called kharida, 
, mirsamani, dagra mahal, jamdakhaneh, har nawabi, 
» had been specially set apart by the Marathas for the service of 
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the State, but no inquiry was made when we took the province 
into the conditions on which these lands were held by the parties 
then in possession; and it is certain that the State never received 
its just dues from these lands, but allowed its rights in them gradually 
to lapse. 

Rights and position of mokadams 


As regards the rights of mokadams, those whose office was 
hereditary, and who had paid their revenue either before or during 
the time of the Maratha Government independently of the zamindar, 
were to be allowed to engage for the villages of which they were in 
possession. If they had paid any rasam or fee to the zamindar, the 
payment was to be discontinued to him and made to Government, 
who would make it over to the former. In all cases in which the 
parties found in the Maratha accounts as zamindars, talukdars, 
majkuri-mokadams, and sarbarakars, refused to enter into 
engagements for their lands, the first preference was to be given, 
but to the extent only of the lands included in their tenures, to the 
mokadams. They were not, however, to be allowed to engage for 
lands not included in their mokadami. Here we have distinct legal 
recognition of the right of a hereditary mokadam to engage for the 
revenue of his tenure and become a zamindar in the present sense 
of the word; to change, that is, his right of collecting the revenue 
on behalf of the Government for a proprietary right in the soil itself. 
The practice thus ratified by the law was, as has already been stated, 
a common one during the last few years of the Maratha occupation; 
and the bulk of the old Uriya proprietors who subsequently had to 
give way under the severity of our sale laws to Bengali settlers and 
absentee millionaires, were it is most probable originally chaudhari 


or kanungo talukdars or mokadams. 


Security to be given for payment of revenue 
Every proprietor admitted to settlement was to be called upon 
to give full security for the payment of the revenue assessed on his 


estate. 
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Rights of cultivators 

He was also to bind himself under penalty to give pottahs to his 
te with the land rent all abwabs or cesses. 
as may be imagined, a dead letter. The ryots 
th the tahsildars and other native officers 
rs themselves, were not likely 
even if made, 


ryots and to consolida 
These provisions were, 
came into contact only wi 
of Government, who, being landholde 
either to encourage complaints or to bring them, 
before the Collector. Recent events in Balasore have shown to what 
an extent, and for what a time, the Uriya ryot will subrnit to illegal 
exactions rather than risk an open contest with his landlord. In 
such a contest, even if he be victorious, the ryot has little to gain 
and much to lose; and unless he is prepared to sacrifice his home, 
which can be easily made too hot to hold him without any actual 
infraction of the law, he seldom ventures on the contest. 


Sayer and other duties to be consolidated with the land revenue 


The sayer duties, and all other collections not connected with 
the land revenue, were to be made over to Government exclusively. 


Rule in cases of disputed right 


In cases of disputed right the party in possession was to be 
continued in it pending the result of a regular suit, which was to 
be brought within four years; failing this the party in possession was 
to be finally confirmed in it at the end of the eleventh year. This 
clause had, at first, the effect of confirming in their possession those 
persons who had, as has been related, during the confusion which 
prevailed about the time of the British conquest, seized upon lands 
the collections from which had been entrusted to their care. It 
soon, however, began to favour the aggrandisement of the arnia. 
There were few in those days who ventured to bring a civil suit 
unless they had a greater power of bribing the native officers of the 
court than their adversary. Many of the old Uriya proprietors found 
out to their cost that the scales of justice were in the hands, not of 
the judge, but of his native subordinates. 
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Resuits of the first Settlement- 1804-05 


The first settlement was concluded early in 1805, and the result 
was a jama of Rs.13,14,825. This was considerably under the 
estimated revenue both of the Mughals (Rs. 15,89,732) and the 
Marathas ( Rs. 14,40,000 ), and it can hardly be called a heavy 
assessment. More than a third of the province, however, was held 
khas in consequence of the refusal of proprietors to engage, and 
their lands were consequently committed to the management of 
tahsildars. A regular combination of the proprietors to refuse the 
terms offered them was perhaps, under the circumstances of the 
province, impossible; but there seems at least to have been a general 
and unanimous feeling among them that they had but to hold out 
to make their own terms with Government. In the pargana of Limbai, 
in Pooree, the Padhans offered to engage for the Government 
revenue, and their offer was accepted subject to the condition that 
such engagement should not confer any proprietary right. It is 
difficult to imagine why this distinction was made, which certainly 
appears an invidious one, between them and the mokadams. The 
whole of the parganas of Serain, Chaubiskud, and Rahang, were 


held khas. 
Engagements with the Rajas of the Tributary States 


During the same year (1805) engagements were entered into by 
the Commissioners with the Rajas of the Tributary States, and the 
amount of their tribute was fixed for ever. Certain of them had 
been accustomed to furnish guards and be responsible for all 
robberies committed within the Mughalbandi territory bordering 
on their own, and for this service they had been allowed to levy a 
tax called chaupani. This was now commuted to a money payment 
by Government. The Raja of Jarmu Daspallah obtained a remission 
of part of his tribute on condition of his supplying annually a certain 
quantity of wood for the building of the car at Pooree. By Sections 
23 and 24, Regulation XII of 1805, the jama of the estates of Darpan, 
Sokinda, Madhupur, and Malud, was fixed in perpetuity, though 
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they were situated within the Mughalbandi; and by Section 25 the 
following jungle mahals were to pay only a quit rent in perpetuity, 
viz. Al. Kujang, Chedra, Harishpur, Mirichpur, and Bishanpur. By 
Sections 36 and 37 the Tributary States, including Moharbhanj, 
were exempted from the operation of the Bengal regulations. 


Dates of kists 
Difficult as it had been to make the settlement, it was almost 
more difficult to collect the revenue fixed by it. The kists were 


seven in number, as follows:- 


14th September 31st Bhadra 1 anna 
15th October 31st Asin 2 annas. 
13th November 29th Kartick 2” 
12th December 29th Aghan 4 

10th January 29th Pos 4 

9th February 30th Magh 2 

10th March 29th Pahlgun 1 anna. 


This arrangement of kists appears at the present day equally 
harassing and inconvenient to the Government and to the 
proprietors. With a kist falling due in each of seven successive 
months, punctuality in payment would appear to have been 
impossible, and the ryots during those months must have endured 
much. "° Yet we find the zamindars complaining in 1809 of the 
fewness of the kists in Orissa compared with Bengal, which had 
twelve; and in accordance with their petition, and on the 
recommendation of the Collector, they were increased and 


distributed as follows: 


Asin 2 annas, Kartick 1 anna, Aghan 2 annas, Pos 3 annas, 
Magh 3 annas, Phalgun 2 annas, Chait 1 anna, Bysakh 1 anna, Jest 
1 anna. For estates paying less than sicca Rs. 10, there were however 
only two kists ; for those whose jama was from sicca Rs. 10, sicca 
Rs.50, three ; and between sicca Rs. 50 and sicca Rs. 100, only four 
kists. The necessity for so large a number of kists arose probably 
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from the bulk of the ryots’ rents being collected in cowries. A copper 
coinage was not introduced until about the year 1811, and it was 
forty more years before it completely replaced the old cowries. 


Difficulty of collecting the land revenue 
As soon as the Collector began to press for payment of the revenue 
for 1804-05, he was presented with a long list of akhirajat, or expenses 
of collection, which the proprietors demanded as a set-off from the 
amount of the Government demand assessed on their estates. The 
origin of these items does not appear to have been known, but they 
were always allowed by the Maratha Government, and the list 
possesses an interest of its own in connection with the question of 
the levy of illegal cesses by zamindars from their ryots. The following 
were allowed by the Government:- 
1. ladin Kas, or cowries payable to kazis for celebrating the 
eed. 
2. Expenses of celebrating the Durga Puja. 
3. Khyart gundi, or gifts for poius and religious purposes. 
The following were disallowed: 
4. Travelling expenses and khurakhi of gomastas during their 
stay in Cuttack on on revenue business. 
5. Coolie hire for bringing cowries from the mofussil to Cuttack 
in payment of revenue. 
6. Sannia expenses. 
7. Stationery allowances for paper, ink, and palm leave. 
8. Fees to zamindars’ buis (serapah) 
9. Fees to potdars for counting cowries. 
10. Travelling expenses of zamindars. 
11. Expenses of building ferry-boats. 
12. Fees for killing wild buffaloes. 
13. Fees for kanungos. 
14. Fees of chowkidars for attaching crops. 


15. Fees of khandayats for watching crops. 
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It must be remembered that the zamindars had charge of the 


erformed duties and had responsibilities which are 
ectly under Government. 


fficers imbued 


police, and p 
now transferred to officers serving dir: 
However unreasonable the demand might appear too 
with a sense of the superiority of our own system of revenue 
management in Bengal, to which it was directly opposed, it is not 
unnatural that the proprietors should be considerable annoyed by 
its refusal. They had yet to leam by very painful experience the 
essential difference between the Maratha revenue system and our 
own. I find no mention of the amount of collections during 1804- 
05; nor is there, as far as I could discover, any record of the number 
of estates sold for arrears of revenue during that year. 


Triennial Settlement of 1805-1806 to 1807-08 


I pass on therefore to the triennial settlement of 1805-06 to 1807- 
08 ( Amla 1213 to 1215), which was also made under Regulation 
XII of 1805. It yielded a yearly jama of Rs. 14,35,354 being an increase 
on that of the previous settlement of Rs. 1,20,529. There can be no 
doubt that under the circumstances the enhancement was greater 
than the proprietors could pay. The settlement was made without 
any reference to the actual increase of cultivation or to the amount 
of extra land likely to be brought under cultivation, both which 
considerations had guided the Marathas in their assessments. Ours 
was based on the amount of land capable of cultivation. Nor was 
any account taken of the condition of the people, the outrun of the 
crops, or any other of the many considerations, direct and indirect, 
which it is necessary to observe in adjusting the land revenue, sO 
as to leave the proprietor a fair profit and keep in mind at the same 
time the interests of the cultivators and of the Government itself. 
Moreover, the Maratha Government had always allowed deductions, 
on settlement of the accounts, for lands which, though included in 
their estimate, had not been actually brought under cultivation. 
This lead naturally enough to much laxity and evasion, which was 
inconsistent with a Bengal Collectors's ideas of revenue 
management, and it was determined to reject once for all claims to 
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remission based on these grounds. Remissions had also been 
invariably given by our predecessors for losses by drought and flood. 
Our assessment, though considerably higher, was intended to 
include both these contingencies. Instead of taking the Uriya 
proprietors as they were, our early revenue officers having already 
made them into Bengal Zamindars, determined to try and make 
them what they thought they ought to be in the matter of the 
punctual payment of their revenue. This policy made our demands 
seem harsh and unjust in their eyes, and rendered them unwilling 
as well as unable to fulfil their engagements. They could not 
reconcile with our otherwise just and lenient rule our unbending 
determination to realize to the uttermost cowrie the revenue for 
which they had engaged, and our stern refusal to listen to pleas of 
remission and sets-off, which under the Marathas they had been 
accustomed to make with uniform success. 


The sale laws put in force against proprietors 


The hostility of the proprietors brought collections to a deadlock 
and matters to a crisis. In 1806 many estates fell into arrear for 
heavy balances. The Collector applied to the Revenue Board for 
authority to bring them to sale under the Bengal Regulations. To 
this proposition in its entirety the Board wisely demurred. They 
adopted the expedient of ordering the estates to be advertized for 
public sale, in the hope that the proprietors would, in their alarm 
at the prospect of losing them, pay up the balances due without 
further delay. To give force to the threat, seventeen estates, with a 
jama of over Rs. 30,000 were brought to the hammer and sold by 
way of making a public example. It had, however, little or no effect; 
next year the balances increased to an enormous extent, and as 
the threat of sale had proved of no avail, it was determined to try 
the reality. This was the beginning of that fatal policy by which the 
old Uriya proprietors were ruined and their places filled by absentee 
Bengali millionaries and the amla of the courts. 
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Sales in 1807 

In 1807 no fewer than 266 estates with a jama of over three 
lakhs of rupees were sold by public sale for arrears of revenue. “This 
measures was regarded as harsh and unjust, and it produced a 
widespread feeling of distrust and alarm. During the currency of 
the first triennial settlement no fewer than 427 estates were sold, 
of which the sadr jama was nearly five lakhs of rupees. Ninety-four 
per cent. of the demand was collected, but at what a sacrifice. 


The ramindars petition the Governor General 


The zamindars consulted together and agreed to petition the 
Governor General in Council for redress. They stated that the chief 
cause of their inability to pay their revenue for the year 
1806-07 (Amill214) was the failure of the crops by drought. That 
inspite of this - a cause quite beyond their own control- more than 
two hundred estates had been sold for a sum which did not cover 
the balance due from them. That in addition to the sale of their 
estates they had suffered imprisonment in the civil jail. That the 
drought of 1806-07 (Amil 1214) was followed the next year by heavy 
floods, which had been equally destructive to the crops. They had 
thus no stores of grain on which the mahajuns would advance them 
money to meet the Government demand. The innovations had been 
introduced into the revenue system which made their position worse 
under the English than it had been under the Maratha 
Government. That whereas the latter took as the basis of assessment 
the actual income they had derived from their lands during the 
previous year, and moreover allowed on the adjustment of accounts 
at the close of the year, deductions on account of various cesses, 
expenses for repairs of embankments, &c., the latter based their 
demand on the average receipts of three previous years, and allowed 
no deductions whatever. They beg that the repairs of the 
embankments may again be entrusted to them, and the former 
deductions on this account be made from their jama. They assert, 
certainly with some show of reason, that their inability to pay is 
rather their misfortune than fault. They point out that there is one 
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law for Government and another for them. That whereas when 
their estates fall into arrear they are brought to sale by summary 
process, yet when the mokadams and other tenure-holders under 
them fell into arrear with their rents, they had no other remedy 
than a regular suit in the Dewanee Adalut. Even if they won this, 
the defaulters were only imprisoned, the court never resorting to 
the sale of their tenures. Finally they complained that there were 
only seven kists in Orissa, while in Bengal there were twelve. 
Unfortunately but little notice was taken of this petition. It was 
looked upon by the local officers as a pretext for the evasion of the 
Government demand, and it met with but little favour in the eyes 
of the higher authorities. Had a commission been at this time 
appointed to inquire fully into the circumstances of the province, 
it is more than probable that much subsequent hardship to the old 
proprietors and loss of revenue to the Government might have been 
avoided. 
Orders to prepare for a permanent settlement 

It is hardly credible that in such a state of affairs orders should 
have been received to prepare for making a permanent settlement; 
but it is no less true. Fortunately Mr. Trower, the then Collector, 
was fully alive to the reckless and premature nature of the scheme, 
and he pointed out in the strongest terms the impossibility of carrying 
it out. He says firstly that there was no reliable information 
procurable on which to base a settlement. An attempt had been 
made during the triennial settlement of 1805-06 to 1807-08 (Amli 
1213 to 1215) to collect some statistics, but that threats and fines 
had failed equally to induce the zamindars to furnish any papers or 
any information regarding their estates. Secondly he points out 
that the number of proprietors who had entered into engagements 
for the payment of revenue was about three thousand, and that 
before a permanent settlement could be made with these it was 
necessary to institute a strict inquiry into the nature and validity 
of their tenures. Thirdly he states that more than a lakh of sanads 
to hold land rent-free had been filed in his office under section 29, 
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of these demanded a careful 


Regulation X11 of 1805, and that each 
ld be either confirmed or 


and searching inquiry before it cou 
resumed. Such an inquiry was rendered doubly imperative by the 


well-known fact that many persons had taken advantage of the 
confusion which ensued about the time of the expulsion of the 
Marathas by the English to forge deeds and file them afterwards as 
genuine. Happily this remonstrance prevailed. Regulation X of 1807, 
(which provided that on the lapse of the triennial settlement of 
1805-06 to 1807-08 (Amli 1213 to 1215) a four-year settlement should 
be made, at the expiry of which Orissa was to be permanently 
settled,) was rescinded by Section 2, Regulation VI of 1808, which 
enacted that a settlement should be made for one year, 1808-09 
(Amli 1216), to be followed by another triennial settlement from 
1809-10 to 1811-12 (Amli 1217 to 1219). Section 4 of the above 
Regulation says “the assessment which may be fixed on the lands 
in the year 1219 shall remain fixed for ever in case the arrangement 
shall receive the sanction of the Hon'ble Court of Directors.” 


One year settlement of 1808-09 - Its results: 


For superintending the settlements provided for by Regulation 
VI of 1808, Mr. C. Buller was, under section 4 of that Regulation, 
appointed Special Commissioner, and his duties in Orissa were not 
completed until February 1810. His office was abolished by 
Regulation IV of that year, and the duties, powers, and authority 
vested in him, were retransferred to the Board of Revenue. The 
one-year settlement for the 1808-09 (Amli 1216) yielded a jama of 
Rs. 14,38,912, being an increase of only Rs. 3,558 on that of the 
previous settlement. There is a consequent improvement in the 
collections, which amount to 95 per cent, of the jama against 94 
per cent, of that of the previous settlement. Only ninety-one estates, 
bearing a jama of Rs. 21,410, were brought to sale, against an average 
number of 142 with an average jama of Rs. 1,66,213 sold yearly 
during the currency of the triennial settlement of 1805-06 to 1807- 
08 (Amli 1213 to 1215). 
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Triennial settlement of 1809-10 to 1811-12 


The triennial settlement of 1809-10 to 1811-12 (Amli 1217 to 
1219) gave an average annual increase of revenue to the extent of 
Rs. 64,042, but the collections fell off to 84 per cent., and 271 
estates bearing a jama of Rs. 2,04,842 were sold during the three 
years. 

Disappointment of the proprietors at the nonfulfillment of the 
promise of permanent settlement 

This falling off appears to have been greatly due to the 
disappointment experienced at the nonfulfilment of the promise of 
a permanent settlement held out originally by Regulation XII of 
1805, and repeated provisionally in Regulation VI of 1808. The 
shortness of the periods for which settlements were made had a 
most demoralizing effect, as much land which would otherwise have 
been brought under cultivation was purposely kept waste in the 
hope of securing favourable terms when the permanent settlement 
was made. It was notified by Regulation X of 1812 that the Court 
of Diectors had refused to sanction the proposal contained in 
Regulation VI of 1808, that the settlement should be made 
permanent from the year 1812-13 (Amli 1220), and that on the 
expiry of the second triennial settlement of 1809-10 to 1811-12 (Amli 
1217 to 1219) another settlement should be made for three years. 


Regulation 1 of 1813, however, repealed this, and enacted that 
there should be a one-year settlement for 1812-13 (Amli 1220), 
followed by a triennial settlement, after the expiry of which it was 
promised that inquiries should be instituted by the Revenue Board 
with a view of ascertaining what estates should be in such a state 
of cultivation as to warrant the fulfillment of the promise of 


permanent settlement held out in Regulation X of 1812 ( Sections 
4 and 5 ). 


One-year settlement of 1812-13 


There being no time to make any fresh inquiries, the jama of 
the settlement of 1812-13 (Amli 1220) was based chiefly on that of 
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the previous year. A reference to Appendix 1, page 96, will show 


that the collections fell off to 70 percent., and that 50 estates were 
brought to sale, the jama of which was Rs. 40,666. 

Difficulties experienced by the Collector in making a settlement 
and by zamindars in paying their revenue: 

Writing in November 1812 to ask for tents to enable him to 
proceed to the interior and make settlement inquiries in person, 
the Collector points out the difficulties with which he has to 
contend. The zamindars, he said, totally ignored his orders to attend 
at his cutchery with their putwaris. Petitions poured in from all 
sides alleging that the jama assessed on their estates was greater 
than they could pay, and begging that their agreements might be 
cancelled and amins deputed to manage them. Even when they 
voluntarily entered into agreements, they would not come forward 
to sign them, and to secure their attendance a daily fine had to be 
imposed. They were already hopelessly involved in debt, and could 
not pay their revenue without increasing their obligations to the 
mahajuns. When the crops failed and the money market was 
unusually tight, the end came and the estate was sold. For every 
Rs. 80 received in cash from a mahajun, the zamindar had to give a 
bond for Rs. 100, with exorbitant interest. It was a prevalent practice 
for the mahajum to advance the amount of the Government jama to 
a needy proprietor, on condition that the latter made over his estate 
by a regular registered deed of sale and had the lender's name 
entered in the Collectorate toi. The borrower received from his 
creditor a private agrement by which it was provided that the estate 
would be restored if the debt was paid; failing this, it was to become 
the bona fide property of the lender. 


Consequences of the recusancy of proprietors: 


Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that 
many proprietors refused to engage for their estates and preferred 
to see them held khas or let out to farm. In the former case the 
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management was by tahsildars, over whom it was impossible to 
exercise any real supervision; in the latter the sole object of the 
farmer was to squeeze as much as possible out of the ryot during 
the currency of his lease. The proceeds, instead of being applied to 
the payment of the Government revenue, were secured by benami 
investments. When the Collector had to enforce payment, the 
farmer preferred to go for a time to the civil jail, leaving his sureties 
to satisfy him as best they could. In the generality of cases these 
sureties were themselves needy adventurers or relatives, who 
cheerfully joined the farmer in his retirement. The condition of 
the unfortunate ryots under this state of affairs can be better 


imagined than described. 
Biennial settlement of 1813-14 and 1814-15 


The next settlement was biennial, namely for the years 1813-14 
and 1814-15 (Amli 1221 and 1222). To superintend it Mr Richardson, 
a member of the Revenue Board, was deputed under the general 
authority of Regulation XIII of 1811, and fixed the jama at Rs. 
15,75,252, an increase of only Rs. 23,359 on that of the previous 
settlement. A slight improvement took place in the collections, 
which were 72 per cent, of the jama against 70 per cent., in 1812- 
13 (Amli 1220): but 108 estates, bearing a jama of Rs. 60,172, had 
to be sacrificed to effect this improvement, and the state of the 
country appears to have been growing yearly worse. 


Putwaris 

Mr. Richardson first urged upon the Government the necessity 
of enforcing the provisions of Section 62, Regulation III of 1793, 
regarding the appointment of putwaris, which had hitherto been a 
dead letter in Orissa, though it had been extended to the province 
by Regulation XII of 1805, Section 36. It was promised that the 
subject should be taken up as soon as possible in conjunction with 
that of the proposed re-establishment of the office of kanungo. 
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Necessity of resumption proceedings and inquiries 


He also urged the necessity of commencing without further delay 


the necessary inquiries into the validity of the lakhiraj tenures, the 
sanads of which had, as mentioned in page 38, been filed in the 
Collector's office under Regulation XII of 1805. To use 
Mr. Richardson’s own words, these measures were necessary in 
consequence of “the total absence of any records to be depended 
on, and of all other sources of authentic information.” It had become 
quite evident that some local agency for the collection of information 
in the mofussil was a need which could no longer be dispensed 
with. Regulations V of 1816 and XII of 1817 provided accordingly 
for the appointment of kanungos and patwaris respectively, but both 
Regulations remained a dead letter as late as the year 1822, the 
Collector being too much occupied with other business, and the 
zamindars taking no notice of the orders issued to them to give in a 
list of the karjis, patwaris (called in Orissa “bhois”), or other village 
officers, required by the Collector to open a register under Section 
6, Regulation XII of 1817. It may be stated here, in order to dispose 
of the subject, that the object of the two regulations just referred 
to was not fully carried out during the period under review.” 


One year settlement of 1815-16 — Renewal of promise of 
permanent settlement 


The biennial settlement of 1813-14 and 1814-15 (Amli 1221 and 
1222), made by Mr. Richardson, was by Regulation III of 1815 
extended to the year 1815-16 (Amli 1223). Section 6 runs thus 
Nothing contained in this Regulation shall be construed to deprive 
the zamindars of the benefit of the pledge conveyed in Section 4, 
Regulation XII of 1812, purporting that at the expiration of the 
Amli year 1222 a perpetual settlement will be conceded for such 
estates as may be in a sufficiently advanced state of cultivation to 
warrant the adoption of that measure without an undue sacrifice 
of the public resources, and it will consequently be the duty of the 
Board of Revenue to report, as soon as circumstances may admit, 
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what estates may be in a state of cultivation to warrant the 
conclusion of a permanent settlement, either with or without an 
increase on the assessment of 1222 Amli, as the condition and 
produce of the several estates may suggest”. After the expiry of the 
settlement of 1815-16 there was to be another triennial settlement, 
and, to quote the preamble, “At the expiration of that period the 
Governor-General trusts it will be no longer necessary to defer giving 
to the zamindars the full benefit of the pledge repeatedly conveyed 
to them”. It may be remarked here that this pledge was a purely 
conditional one. The authorities in India had no power to make it 
otherwise than subject to the approval of the Court of Directors. A 
further condition was distinctly attached to the pledge, viz. that 
the estates to which it might be extended should be in a sufficiently 
advanced state of cultivation to warrant the measure. It is easy 
enough to understand how, in the general ignorance and confusion 
which prevailed in the province during our early administration of 
it, the proprietors overlooked, misunderstood, or were entirely 
unacquainted with, the conditions attached to the promise of the 
Government and the reasons for its not being fulfilled. It is not 
surprising therefore that we should have been at various times 
charged with a distinct breach of faith in this matter. We should 
even at the present day hesitate to assert that the province is in 
such a condition as to warrant the fulfilment of the promise 
conditionally made by former Governments. The Court of Directors 
took this view of the matter. In a despatch dated 16th Junel815, 
they say — “There cannot in or opinion be a more indefensible 
proceeding than finally to decide on the rights of individuals and 
the interests of Government in a state of declared ignorance 
respecting both”. Still it was bad policy to make, and constantly 
repeat, promises the fulfilment of which depended on the sanction 


of the authorities at home. 


Results of the settlement of 1815-16 
The jama of the settlement for 1815-16 (Amli 1223) was Rs. 
16,16,561; the increase of the revenue, Rs. 41,309. The collection 
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nt. of the jama, and 94 estates 
dr jama, was Rs. 67,027. These 
h those of the settlement 


within the year was only 65 per ce 
were sold for arrears, of which the sa 
figures show a great falling off compared wit 
which preceded it. 
Triennial settlement of 1816-17 tol818-19 

The triennial settlement of which followed, and which was made 
under Regulation VI of 1816, gave still worse results. The jama 
was Rs. 16,37,924, an increase of only Rs. 21,463; still only 27 per 
cent. of it was collected, and 8 estates bearing a jama of Rs. 73,228 


were brought to sale for arrears. 
Change of policy regarding the permanent settlement 

The hopes previously held out of a permanent settlement were 
considerably modified. The tone of the preamble to Regulation VI 
of 1816 is very different from that of previous Regulations. It says~— 
The information hitherto acquired by Government and the revenue 
authorities respecting the limits and produce of the several estates 
comprised within the said districts and places is too imperfect, either 
with reference to the rights and interests of Government or of the 
proprietors themselves, to afford ground for the proper adjustment 
of an assessment which is to remain fixed in perpetuity.” And 
Regulations XIII of 1818 and VII of 1822, under which the next 
settlements were made, make no allusion whatever to a permanent 
settlement. There seems to have been much disappointment among 
the proprietors at this change of policy; and to avoid the constant 
annoyance of repeated short-term settlements, many of them refused 
to engage for their estates during the years 1815-16 (Amli 1223) 
and 1816-17 (Amli 1224). No less than 202 mahals bearing a jama 
of Rs. 3,42,328 were relinquished during the above period, and 
had to be held khas.”® The proprietors doubtless thought to turn 
the Government aside from its avowed policy by this demonstration, 
but in this they were disappointed. They were wise enough, however, 
not to oppose their own interests further, and of the above number 
only 80 mahals, with a jama of Rs. 32,920, remained unengaged for 
by April 1817. 
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Crisis of 1817 

In this year, however, matters came to a crisis. Khurdha broke 
out into open rebellion, which extended more or less to the greater 
part of the province; and it doubtless appeared to many of the 
proprietors that our reign was at an end, and that we were about to 
be driven out of the country. During every year since 1804 
uncollected balances of four previous years had on an average been 
brought forward on the targi. Towards the end of 1817-18 the total 
arrears of revenue amounted to no less than Rs. 12,22,748; that is, 
to very nearly three-fourths of the jama of the whole province. It 
was therefore notified that the balances of previous years, three 
pan of the revenue for 1816-17, and the interest on all arrears, 
would be remitted to those who would pay up in full for 1817-18 
(Amli 1225). This concession had a salutary effect, and the balance 
was reduced by April 1819 to Rs. 9,49,544. Of this, however, upwards 
of 8-1/2 lakhs were with the consent of the Governor-General in 
Council written off as irrecoverable. With the appointment in 1818 
of Mr. Robert Ker as the first Commissioner began a new and brighter 
era of revenue management in Orissa; and in future years our 
revenue officers profited by, and avoided the errors of the past. 


First survey operations 

It was in 1818 too that the revenue survey was commenced in 
Cuttack, under Ensign Buxton, which proved the basis of future 
settlements and put an end to the system of guess-work, which had 
hitherto been the only means of getting at the revenue of the 
province. In 1820 the survey was extended, under Mr Scott, to 
Pooree. It may be well to pause here and give a resume of the first 
fifteen years of the revenue administration of the province.” 
Resume of the first fifteen years of our revenue administration 

The revenue was enhanced during this period by about 3-1/4 
lakhs of rupees, being raised from Rs. 13,14,825 in 1804-05 to Rs. 
16,37,924 in 1818-19. In 1847 it was Rs. 16,89,630, and in 1870-71 


Rs. 17,36,725. Judged by the light of subsequent experience and 
more accurate information, it would clearly appear therefore that 
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under the first eight settlements the province was considerably over- 
assessed. Mr. Collector Trower denies this in a letter to the Revenue 
Board dated 23rd May 1817, and says that lands representing a 
jama of Rs. 40,000 were held by persons, who had no claim to them. 
“] am ready to prove to the satisfaction of the Board that no single 
estate is over-assessed, but on the contrary that if the ryots are 
fairly treated, every one of them will yield a handsome profit to the 
holder.” But, per contra, the country had decayed ever since the 
Maratha conquest. Under the Mughals it was happy and prosperous. 
Our first assessment exceeded even the collections of the Marathas 
by a lakh, to say nothing of other taxation and salami, &c., to amla 
at each new settlement. The nominal jama of th2 Marathas was, it 
is true, Rs. 14,40,000(see page 35) , a sum which was not exceeded 
until 1809-10, but their average net collecuons for twelve years 
(from 1198 Amli to 1209 Amli) were under Rs.12,00,000° after 
deducting alienations and various expenses of collection and other 
sets-off, while we attempted to collect the amourt of the jama to 
the uttermost cowrie. The amount of the average yearly demand 
for each settlement collected during the currency of the settlement 
fell from 94 per cent. to 27 per cent. between the years 1805-06 and 
1818-19, and during the same period it was thought necessary to 
bring to sale no less than 1,129 estates bearing a jama of Rs. 9,65,984. 
Many of these estates were sold more than once in the same year. 
One was sold seven times in four years, one six times in the same 
period, another three times in three years, a fourth four times in 
five years. 


Extinction of the old Uriya proprietors 


This measure ruined most (Mr. Ewer says two-thirds at least) of 
the old Uriya proprietors, and transferred their lands to rich absentee 
Bengalis and to the amla of the courts. Estates with a sar jama of 
over Rs. 5,000 were sold at the office of the Revenue Boerd in 
Calcutta.’ It was seldom that an Uriya proprietor had any agent 
or other person who could attend at these sales and look after his 
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interests; the amla, on the other hand, had agents on the spot, and 
rich Bengalis could afford to risk a speculation of the kind. Estates 
were frequently sold for a mere fraction of their real value, and 
were almost invariably purchased by foreigners. These seldom or 
never visited their purchase, but entrusted the management of it 
to agents of their own kith and kin, who were aliens to the Uriyas 
both in race and language. Far removed from the control of their 
principals, these lived in a style quite sufficient of itself to swallow 
up the legitimate profits of the lands entrusted to their care. The 
old Uriya land-holders whom they succeeded were equally prodigal 
and reckless, but at least some part of the money they squandered 
benefited their poorer dependents, and a great part of it was spent 
on religious ceremonies. Lax in paying their revenue, they were 
equally lax in collecting their rents; and they always respected the 
rights of the subordinate tenure-holders. Mr. Ewer says, in his report 
dated 13th May 1818 ( paragraphs 33-59), that he had met with no 
single instance of a complaint against his landlord from a ryot on 
the estate of an original Uriya proprietor, but that such complaints 
in estates held in farm by, or let out to, foreigners were many and 
distressing. They racke-rented the ryots and sarbarakars, 
dispossessed those mokadams who would not consent to an increase 
of their jama, and to those who did so consent, gave agreements, in 
which they were only styled jaradars so that when they became 
obstructive, they might with the help of their coadjutors, the amla, 
oust, them from their tenures and deprive them of their rights by a 
civil suit. “* They openly sold the situations of patwari, gomasta, 
&c., to persons of their own race, who, having no fellow feeling for 
the people over whom they were placed, subordinated all 
considerations of justice and humanity to their own aggrandisement. 
If any Uriya proprietor held an estate adjoining theirs, they 
encroached on it to such an extent that they drove him in very 
despair to dispose of it. “3 He was no match for his Bengal neigbour 
in the courts, as the latter commanded the good services of the all- 
powerful amla. So he wisely judged that the first loss would be the 
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best advantage he could, and retired into 
rest of his days. From a letter from 


Board dated 7th October 1814, it 


would appear that landed property had become about that time s0 
depreciated in value as not to be worth more than 2-1/2 years 
purchase. Transfer by private sale, almost unknown in former times, 
became quite common.” (See a letter from Mr. Trower to 
Government, dated September 1817.) Out of 2,340 estates borne 
on the revenue roll in 1818, Mr. Trower says that “only 1,449 have 
never changed hands, but have uniformly remained in possession 
of the original proprietors”. Between Ist December 1806 and 4th 
January 1817, 350 estates, with a jama of Rs.4,72,344, passed by 
public auction into the hands of Bengalis and other foreigners for a 
sum of only Rs. 6,07,063, and of 232 estates “27 which were in the 
possession of natives of Bengal in May 1817, no fewer than 155 “® 
belonged to amla in the service of Government. (Collector to 
Revenue Board, May 17th 1873). There is even a case on record in 
which 41 lots, of which the sadr jama was sicca Rs. 1,21,695, sold 
for only sicca Rs. 46,205 (see the above letter). The large number 
of sales for arrears of revenue has been adduced as a proof of the 
over-assessment of the land revenue, but it is necessary to qualify 
this statement in some degree. 


Difficulty of realizing the tribute of the hill states 


It cannot be said that the tribute of the hill states had been 
fixed too high, and yet it was quite as difficult to collect it as it was 
to collect the revenues of the Mughalbandi. Threats of attachment 
and sale were constantly made, though these measures were only 
once actually resorted to. This was in 1818, when Daspalah, 
Keonjhar, Nayagarh, Narsinghpur, Tigria, and Hindol, were put up 
to sale and bought in by Government in order to frighten the Rajas. 
The measure had the desired effect. The dewans rushed to the 
Commissioner “and entreated in terms of most abject supplication 
to be allowed to pay up their arrears and retain possession of their 


least, sold his land to the 
proverty and obscurity for the 
the Collector to the Revenue 
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property and privileges”. The sales were cancelled on payment of 
the balances due. 


Mr. Ker’s opinion on the sale laws, &c., 
Mr. Ker says that although in his opinion the Bengal Regulations 


extended to Orissa were not suited to its circumstances, their 
defects had been enhanced by the injudicious manner in which 
they had been carried out. Public sale, instead of being the last 
resort, had in Orissa been the first and only one. The practice of 
issuing written demands for arrears of revenue fell into disuse at a 
very early period, if indeed it was ever introduced. The proprietors 
declared that under the Marathas it had never been the custom 
for them to pay any revenue until a formal written demand had 
been served on them. The power of attachment of states for the 
purpose of intimidating defaulters or preventing embezzlement and 
waste, appears also to have been a dead letter in Orissa. 
Mr. Trower, when he was Collector, stated that “no revenue was 
ever paid in Cuttack until the day of sale.” “The natives of Orissa 
will not pay their revenue so long as there is the most distant chance 
of their being allowed further delay, and though they have the 
money actually on their persons”. The strong powers which the 
Bengal Code gave against defaulting farmers and their sureties 
were either unknown or utterly neglected, and the levy of interest 
as a penalty was so irregular as to become a farce.’ We have briefly 
pointed out the chief defects of our early revenue system, which 
led to so much suffering and dissatisfaction among the people, and 
we now propose, before returning to the subject of the next 
settlement, to mention two other causes which co-operated with 
the above, intensified the result, and led more or less to the Khurdha 


rebellion on 1817. 


Depreciation in the value of cowries 


First and foremost was the depreciation in the value of cowries, 
which up to, and indeed [ong after, the introduction of the copper 
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as the standard currency of the province. 
instead of fluctuating with the 
f 4 kahans 2 gandas to the 


coinage about 1811, w 
The Government rate of exchange, 
mofussil rate, was fixed at a uniform rate Oo 
rupee, while the former varied at different times from 6 to 8 kahans. 


Thus a zamindar whose estate bore a sadr jama of Rs. 39,724 at 
kahans to the rupee, incurred a loss when the bazar rate was at 6 
kahans of Rs. 19.862. It was not likely that he would consent to 
bear the loss alone, so the hardship fell also on the heads of the 
ryots. The rate of exchange fixed by Regulation XII of 1805 (Section 
13 of which restricted the payment of revenue in cowries to a fixed 
period) was 4 kahans 2 gandas. The market rate at various periods 
was as follows: 
. RB GC. 


14 10 
14 10 


Per Sica Re. 1805-06 (Am 1213) 
1806-07 (” 1214) 
1807-08 (” 1215) 
1808-09 (” 1216) 
1809-10 (” 1217) 
1810-11  (” 1218) 12 0 
1811-12 (” 1219) 6 8 ୦0 


It will be seen that the depreciation in the value of cowries 
followed rapidly on the declaration that they would no longer (after 
the expiry of the day of grace) be received in payment of revenue 
at the Government treasury. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
was the currency chiefly employed among the poorer classes, the 
Collector stated his opinion that the supply was more limited than 
was generally supposed, and did not certainly exceed a lakh of 
rupees in the whole district. The shroffs took advantage of this 
state of affairs by forcing cowries on needy zamindars at exorbitant 
rates of exchange, and the zamindars on their part took a similar 
advantage of their ryots. As a remedy, the Collector advocated the 
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introduction of a copper currency, and this recommendation was 
in 1811 carried out; but it was long before it had the desired effect. 
The cowries was the mofussil medium of circulation till long after, 
and all zamindari accounts were computed in the first instance in 
cowries and leases given accordingly. It took about forty years to 
change the currency to copper”! 
Rise in the price of salt 

Another ground of complaint was the enhanced price of salt, 
and the great difficulty of procuring it even in small quantities. On 
this subject more will be said in page 69. Both these causes, 
independently of local grievances, which were the more immediate 
cause of the Khurdha rebellion, contributed to swell the general 
disconent of which it was the product. The delay in instituting 
enquiries into the validity of the lakhiraj tenures of the province 
was in itself a grave error, which cannot be too strongly condemned. 


General condition of the people between 1803 and 1818 


It is with unfeigned regret that we contemplate the policy of 
the first fifteen years of our revenue administration of Orissa, and 
we doubt if the people had not good reason to think themselves 
better off under the Marathas than they were under their 
conquerors, Mr. Sterling thinks they were not, but he qualifies his 
opinion by the words “on the whole.” 

The following extracts from the reports of local officers bear on 
the subject of the condition of the people, and are of much interest. 
Mr. Ker says’32?- The Uriyas are the most rude and ignorant of all 
the races in India subject to British dominion. The landholders are 
needy and indigent, especially the smaller proprietors, who 
constitutes at least half of the whole number. Their improvidence 
of disposition is commensurate with their inferiority in the scale of 
civilisation and refinement, and with this is combined a propensity 
to wanton extravagance which would appear inveterate. Ten years 
of ruin and suffering date from the beginning of the heavy sales of 
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lands, and have not effected any improvement. 

“The evil can only be met assimilating our system of collection 
more closely to that so effectually followed by our predecessors, 
and which, strange as it may appear, iS looked back upon with 
comparative fondness and regret by the native peasantry and 
landholders of Cuttack”. Of the ryots it is said- “Their present profits 
little exceed what is required for a bare subsistence. Their condition 
is oppressed and miserable.” And again - “In this district the ryots 
are so excessively poor, that most of them are bought and sold with 
the estates on which they live. They are, in fact, most of them 
slaves”. “Their food consists of a little rice mixed with common 
herbs procured from the jungle and a little salt, and this only once 
a day”. The rules prescribed by Regulation VIII of 1793 for their 
protection were entirely neglected, and they were utterly ignorant 
of their rights. 

The demands made on them by their landlords were entirely 
arbitrary, and enforced by armies of peons. Not one zamindar in a 
hundred granted pottahs to his ryots. They were deeply involved in 
debt, both to their landlord and to the village mahajan. Mr. Sterling 
says: “The Sasan Brahmins are the only cultivators or land proprietors 
of Orissa who manifest any symptoms of a disposition to improve 
their system of agriculture, or to raise any plant or produce beyond 
what the wants of nature absolutely demand”. 


Extract from Government Resolution on Mr. Ker’s report 


In passing orders on the report submitted by Mr. Ker on the state 
of Orissa in 1818, the Governor-General in Council says : “Anxious 
as Government is to ascertain in the fullest manner the practical 
effect of its laws, His Lordship must ever consider any officer holding 
so important a situation as that of a Collector of a district essentially 
to fail in his duty if, perceiving any material defect in the existing 
system, he shall for a long period of time neglect to propose a remedy, 
or at lease to indicate the evil. It affords the Government the greatest 
satisfaction to receive from the local authorities a full and free 
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explanation of their settlements on the probable effect of any general 
measure adopted or contemplated by Government. It is indeed 
above all things important that Government should not remain in 
ignorance of the extent to which its institutions fall short of 
accomplishing their ends.” 

One year settlement of 1821-22, and its results 


On the subject of settlements there is but little more to be 
related. The triennial settlement of Regulation V1 of 1816 was, by 
Regulation XII, of 1818, extended to the end of the year 1821-22 
(Amli 1229), and detailed instructions were issued for recording 
the rights of the cultivators and securing them against fraud and 
oppression. The yearly jama was reduced by Rs. 11,009, and only 
eighteen sales were held of estates bearing a sadr jama of Rs.8,849. 
This settlement was extended for five years by Regulation VII of 
1822, with the result of an increase of Rs. 61,751 to the annual 
jama, and without any sales being held for arrears of revenue. A 
reference to Appendix 1, page 96, will show at a glance the financial 
results of the revenue measures of which we have treated in this 


part. 
Conclusion of the subject of settlements: 

The history of the internal and revenue administration of the 
province as a whole,— as one district, that, this is, under a single 
Collector,- ceases with the year 1828. Thenceforth each of the 
present districts of Balasore, Cuttack, and Pooree, as its own local 
records, history, and traditions, which will best be treated of 
separately in the form of district manuals starting from 1829. In 
these also the subject of tenures, settlements, &c., will best be 
discussed as it may be said that up to the end of the period under 
review the district officers possessed no detailed information 
respecting the rights and privileges of the various classes possessing 
an interest in the soil. At any rate, no such information is to be 
found in the records of the above period. My labour will not have 
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ceeded in giving such a sketch of the 


been in vain if 1 have suc - 
ghtened 


period which preceded the introduction of a more enli 


revenue system as will form a starting point for future workers in 


the same field. 
Sources of revenue other than the land revenue 


I propose to notice such other sources of public income as the 
Government for the time being possessed besides the land revenue. 
The Marathas by no means confined themselves to fixed and stated 
sources of revenue, as the extract given in page 28 will show; but 
they appear to have raised money by direct taxation — by means of 
(1) a pilgrim-tax (2) a house-tax, and (3) by the imposition of octroi 
or transit duties. I proceed to furnish on the above heads such 
information as the early records afford. 

The pilgrim-tax 

The old route for pilgrims from the upper province was through 
the territories of the Rajas of Moharbhanj and Nilgiri, both of whom 
appear to have levied from them fees or taxes on their own account. 
The collection of the tax on behalf of the Maratha Government 
commenced at a place called Khunta Ghat, on the borders of the 
Moharbhanj territory. Along the road from that place to the Athara 
Nala Bridge at Pooree tahsildars were stationed to collect tolls from 
the pilgrims passing through each station. The rahsildar to whom 
the pilgrims paid their toll, granted them a pass specifying their 
number, rank, the amount paid, &c.; and this exempted them from 
payment at the other stations. The rates fixed for payment by the 
several classes of pilgrims were fixed by the Government, but were 
never strictly adhered to, and much extortion was practised by the 
tahsildars. The poorest class, called kangals, who could not pay the 
tax, were generally detained for some hours at each station, in 
order that they might be searched and their alleged poverty 
otherwise tested. Doubtless many were passed as unable to pay by 
the simple expedient of a small fee to the collector of the tax. Their 
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poverty was again tested, however, at the last station on the Athara 
Nala Bridge at the north entrance to the town of Pooree. At the 
time of the minor festivals the test by search and detention was 
not, as a rule, a very severe one: but at the principle jatras of the 
Rath, Dol, Asnan, &c. those who claimed exemption as kangals 
were detained outside the barrier until the principal day of each 
festival. The consequence of this restriction can be imagined. 
Huddled together in crowds, without proper food or shelter from 
the weather, in a place surrounded by jheels and noxious vegetation, 
thousands must have fallen victims to disease engendered by 
exposure and privation. Of those who escaped the pernicious 
consequences of this detention, numbers perished in the rush which 
always ensued when the barriers were at last opened to them. 
Pilgrims from the south were subject to similar restrictions. It was a 
common practice for a party of pilgrims to march under convoy of a 
panda, and this system was encouraged by the Maratha 
Government, as the banda was held responsible for the payment of 
the proper tax due from each pilgrim of his party, and that no persons 
of low caste were allowed to enter the temple. The pilgrims preferred 
it, as it saved them a considerable delay at the colllecting stations, 
and the panda, probably protected them from the extortions of every 
one except himself. The relative positions of a pilgrim and his panda 
may be compared to those of a ryot and his mukhtar in the present 
day. Besides the tax collected at the various stations on the road, 
pilgrims from the westward and from Hindoostan paid a fee of from 
4 pan 12-1/2 gandas of cowries to 3 pan 7-1/2 gandas, according to 
rank, when they performed the ceremony of going round the 
singhhasan, or throne. The people of Bengal are said not to have 
regarded this ceremony as necessary. The proceeds of this fee were 
supposed to be all credited to Government, but the pandas and the 
chief Officers of the temple generally kept back a half, and only 


credited the remainder. 
Revenue derived by native Governments from the pilgrim-tax 


The average annual revenue derived by the Marathas from the 
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pilgrim-tax and other fees connected with the great temple of 
Jagannath at Pooree is said to have been about two lakhs of rupees 
(sicca), but under the last Mugal governor it was as high as nine 


lakhs. 
Abolition of the tax on the British acquisition of the province 


So great were the abuses under the system which has been briefly 
described, that the Commissioners for settling affairs of the province 
made it one of their first duties to abolish the tax altogether. 


In the unsettled state of the country it was not possible for them 
to give the subject the attention it demanded if any through reform 
were contemplated. It is very probable that in spite of this order, 
which, however well it might be known to the inhabitants of the 
province itself, would hardly have reached the ears of many actual 
if intending pilgrims from other parts of India, the tax continued to 
be levied for their own benefit by tributary Rajas and by zamindars 
through whose territory the pilgrims passed. 


Reimposition of the tax in 1805 


Thus it continued to be openly levied in Moharbhanj and Nilgiri 
until the new Jagannath road was finished, and the Rani of the 
former state, claimed and obtained compensation from Government 
for the loss of revenue sustained. However that may be, the 
Commissioners early in 1805 addressed the Government with a view 
of reimposing the tax, and obtained its sanction to their proposals. 
They give as their reasons for this course the following :- (1) that 
the reimposition of the tax would give confidence to pilgrims 
that the expenses of the temple would be regularly and 
permanently defrayed by the Government, and its attention would 
be directed to their protection from extortion; (2) that the heavy 
annual charge thrown on Government for the repair of and 
maintenance of the establishment of the temple was a burden which 
the public revenue could no longer conveniently and should no 
longer equitably, sustain. In accordance with the recommendation 
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of the Commissioners, Mr. James Hunter was appointed collector 
of the tax on pilgrims and superintendent of the affairs of the temple 
at Pooree under Regulation V of 1806. The system of collection 
appears to have been radically the same as that of the Marathas, 
but greater checks were exercised over the collecting agents ; and 
though it was impossible to prevent éxtortion and abuses altogether, 
they were, it may be assumed, somewhat less than before. In 1813 
thirty four persons were crushed to death on the great day of the 
Rath Jatra in the frantic efforts made to pass through the gates 
when they were thrown open to the kangals who had undergone 
their period of probationary detention outside. The arrival of a rich 
pilgrim and opening of the barrier gate for him, often occasioned a 
rush of the above nature, and resulted in similar accidents. The 
crush was always far greater as the Athara Nala Bridge than at the 
southern barrier. Complaints which under the Maratha rule the 
pilgrims would never have dreamed of making, poured in in large 
numbers to the collector of the tax. The chief grievances of the 
pilgrims were- (1) their detention at the barriers, (2) the exactions 
of the Government collectors of the tax and of the officers of the 
temple, (3) the rule which allowed a residence in Pooree of only a 
certain limited number of days to certain classes of pilgrims. They 
had consequently to pay for re-admission if their ceremonies were 
not duly concluded within their time specified, and their servants, 
being of lower rank than themselves, had to leave the town earlier 
than they and await their arrival outside the barrier. The first two 
grounds of complaint were also rife under the Marathas, but the 
third was due to an innovation made after our conquest of the 
province, and the then Collector considered that it led to a serious 
loss of revenue. He goes on to say that “the revenue of the district 
chiefly depends on the resort of pilgrims to Jagannath”; a somewhat 
questionable assertion, based probably on the consideration that 
the pilgrims were the chief cause of the influx and circulation of 
capital and money into the province. With regard to the exactions 
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of the native Collectors of the tax, it was impossible to bring home 
a case against any of them. They sheltered themselves from the 
accusation under a plea of zeal for the public service, and alleged 
that the charges against them were made by rich pilgrims in revenge 
for their integrity in assessing them with the proper tax instead of 
letting them go free. In 1814 several reforms were introduced in 
the working of the tax. Masonry barriers were erected at the Athara 
Nala, and the collector of the tax was ordered to be present there 
daily in person ; a pilgrim hospital was established under a native 
doctor; and a guard of sepoys was sent from Cuttack to prevent 
that overcrowding and rushing at the barriers which had been the 
cause of the loss of so many lives. The only case mentioned in the 
records of self-immolation under the wheels of the car occurred in 
this year (1814), when an old women volutarily threw herself under 
it. Two other persons were crushed by it accidentally; but no casualty 
occurred at the barriers, where in previous years the loss of life was 
considerable. In a resolution of the same year (1814) the Governor- 
General in Council says: “The tax is now generally established on 
a permanent basis, and may be in future regarded within certain 
limits as a certain and permanent resource to Government”. It was 
abolished by Act X of 1840. I have touched but cursorily on this 
subject, as it belongs more properly to a history of the Pooree district. 
Those who wish to pursue the subject further, can consult Pegg’s 
History of the Orissa Mission, Rajkissore Ghose’s History of the 
Temple, and Dr. Hunter's Orissa. A long and detailed report on 
the subject by Mr. Charles Groeme will be found in Volume 1 of 
Letters Sent in the Cuttack Collectorate. I append what few figures 
I could glearn from the Cuttack records. 


In 1807-08 the total number of pilgrims to Pooree was 83,685. Of 
these 56,763 entered the town from the north, and 26,922 from the 
south ; 72,051 were exempted from payment of any tax as kangals, 
and 11,634 paid taxes amounting to Rs. 40,500 (sicca). From 1807- 
08 to 1813-14 the collections averaged Rs. 68,350 (sicca) yearly. In 
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1813-14 they were Rs. 1,23,118 (sicca), and in 1814-15 Rs. 2,08,519 
(sicca). The Collector writing in 1814, says that with proper 
supervision the annual collections should never be less than five 
lakhs of sicca rupees. But from the figures given above, this estimate 
would appear to be much too sanguine. 


House-tax 

But meagre information is afforded by the records on this subject. 
The Marathas levied the tax professedly only in the larger towns, 
but it may be assumed that a minimum revenue found its way to 
the coffers of the state with a maximum of extortion and oppression 
(see the extract from the Central Provinces’ Gazetteer, page 28). 
In Pooree the number of houses during the Maratha times was 9,396. 
Of these 575 were exempted from the tax, as being religious 
institutions, and the annual revenue derived from the remainder 
was Rs. 10,159(sicca). The tax was abolished by the Commissioners 
on the British acquisition of the province, probably on account of 
the houses which existed in the assessment and collection of it. It 
was reimposed, in the town of Cuttack only, by Regulation XV of 
1810. Pooree and Balasore were exempted from the operations of 
the above Regulation, there being no resident collector as either 
place. In 1811 a “receiver of house-tax” was appointed under 
Regulation IV of 1811, and his remuneration was 4 per cent. on 
the collections. 1 cannot discover in the records any mention of 
the sum which the tax produced, or of the number of houses assessed 
with it. The above Regulations were rescinded andthe tax abolished 
by Regulation VII of 1812, the first section of which alleges as the 
reason that “the Governor General in Council is anxious to promote 
the case and convenience of the inhabitants generally.............. by 
relieving them from the payment of the above-mentioned tax.” It 
had caused great dissatisfaction all over the country, and in some 
towns open resistance; and as a first attempt at quasi-municipal 


taxation, was decidedly a failure. 
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Octroi and transit duties 

Octroi duties were levied by the Marathas on merchandise 
entering towns, and the proceeds were devoted to the expenses of 
the kotwali and thana establishments. We have here therefore in 
embryo a system of local taxation for local purposes. The collection 
of these duties was not abolished when we took the province, but 
was entrusted to one Gholam Samin as a temporary measure, and 
in 1804 transferred to the Collector. The merchants complained 
that they had to pay duty on the same goods at different places; 
and to prevent them from thus assuming the nature of transit duties, 
the Commissioners established a system of passes which obviated 
the grievance complained of. In June 1805 special customs rules 
and a tariff were promulgated for Orissa. The practice then 
prevalent of collecting duties and customs at various chaukis was 
abolished, and all goods imported and exported by land or sea were 
to be protected by a pass or rawana and pay an ad valorem duty of 2- 
1/2 per cent. The following goods were exempt from import and 
export duty: quadrupeds, bullion, precious stones, Government 
opium, vehicles of all kinds, religious images, and agricultural 
implements and tools. 

The chief exports liable to duty were in 1813 piece-goods, bees- 
wax, iron, oil, lac, stone, and timber.’ The export of saltpetre by 
sea or land was strictly prohibited, as was also the export of salt by 
sea except on account of Government. If exported by land, salt 
paid a duty of 4 annas per maund; but if purchased at a Government 
golah and covered by a rawana, it paid no duty. Grain exported by 
sea paid a duty of Re. 1 (sicca) per 100 maunds, besides a port 
clearance fee of Rs.5 (sicca) for each vessel. It could be imported 
free. Sterling says that the customs and transit duties collected at 
the several small ports and inland chaukis from the Subanreekha 
b the Dhamrah did not, at the time he wrote (about 1817), exceed 
sicca Rs. 30,000 yearly, and that the whole value of the imports 
and exports which paid duty was only sicca Rs. 2, 97, 285. As the 
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only ports then in existence were in the district of Balasore, fuller 
information on these points will probably be found in the records of 


that Collectorate. 


Chowkidari-tax : 

One unsuccessful attempt at direct taxation has already been 
alluded to. The imposition in the town of Cuttack of the chowkidari- 
tax under Regulations XIII of 1813 and IfI of 1814 gave rise to still 
greater dissatisfaction ; and hoping that their previous resistance 
to the imposition of the house-tax might be repeated with equal 
success, the people assembled in large crowds in different parts of 
the town and clamoured for the repeal of the newly imposed tax. 
All efforts of the police to disperse them were unavailing, and the 
presence and personal influence of the Magistrate failed equally to 
induce the people to return to their homes and resume their ordinary 
occupations. The shops were closed and business was suspended 
for several days. One large body of people left the town, and 
encamping on the banks of the Mahandi, prevented the ingress of 
grain from the interior. They demanded, as the condition of their 
return, a pledge that Government would abolish, and never re- 
impose the tax. They were daily joined by increased number, and 
all efforts of the Magistrate and the police to disperse them having 
proved futile, recourse was at length had to the assistance of the 
military authorities. On the approach of a body of sepoys, the 
malcontents dispersed pell-mell in every direction without offering 
any resistance. Twelve of the ringleaders were captured and no 
further opposition was offered to the imposition or collection of the 
tax. The town was divided for this purpose into 17 mohallas or wards 
; but this number was subsequently reduced to 6, as shown below. 
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In 1827 the number of houses had increased to 7,046. 


In spite of every attempt to assess it lightly and equitably, the 
tax was as intensely unpopular as it is at the present day. Writing in 
1818, the Joint Magistrate says:- “The assessment of the chowkidari- 
tax seems more offensive here to the people than in any part of the 
country 1 am acquainted with. Much of this feeling is due to the 
causes which make our Government generally unpopular in the 
province, and also from the very small practical benenfit derived 
from the chowkidars. “The tax was abolished in the same year owing 
to the urgent representations of the Magistrat2 as to “the great 
abuses which have hitherto prevailed to the great annoyance of 
the people without adequate benefit, the quiet and peaceable state 
of the town, and to the extreme poverty of the inhabitants”. Thus 
failed a second attempt at quasi-municipal taxation. The reader 
cannot fail to be struck with the circumstances of the withdrawal 
of the house and chowkidari taxes after they had been celiberately 
imposed by separate Acts of the Legislature and opposed to the 
utmost by the people. That no, such opposition would !.uve been 
offered to the Maratha Government, is certain. The fact appears 
to be that the policy of our early rule was not generolly successful 
or acceptable to the people. The sudden transition from the Maratha 
oppressor to the English Collector of the ma-bap stamp, from the 
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rule of thumb to the Bengal Code of Regulation- elaborated to suit 
a province the history and circumstances of which were entirely 
different from those Orissa - led the people to believe that the 
Maratha amal or era of oppression was to be succeeded by an era of 
remission of all payments whatever to the public purse. It would 
have been far better both the Government and the people if Orissa 
had remained a non-regulation province. The transition from one 
extreme form of Government to the other would then have been 


less felt and more really appreciated. 


Abkari 

The Marathas do not appear to have paid any attention to this 
source of public revenue, and spirituous liquors were, during their 
occupation, manufactured, and opium grown in and imported from 
the hill states and sold without any restriction whatever. The people 
were, however, generally too poor to purchase luxuries of the kind, 
and it is probable that the consumption of exciseable articles was 
but small even as late as 1814. Though the excise regulations of 
Bengal had previously been extended to Orissa, it was not until 
the above year that any special attention was given to the subject. 
The Collector had more important work on his hands in the way of 
settlements and other matters connected with the land revenue of 
the vast change committed to his care. The first public distillery 
was built at Cuttack in 1814, and three kinds of spirits were made 
at it, viz. (1) from sugar or molasses ; (2) from grain, generally rice; 
(3) from the blossom of the mowah. The tax levied on these spirits 
was 10 per cent. on the prime cost of the first kind, and slightly 
higher on the two other inferior kinds, in order to encourage the 
manufacture of the former. The cost of making the first kind was 7 
annas, and it sold for about 14 annas (sicca) per gallon.The other 
two kinds cost from 2 to 5 annas and sold for from 4 to 12 annas 
(sicca) per gallon. Retail liquor-shops paid a tax ‘of 6 annas per 
diem in 1814. In 1817 the Collector reduced it to 3 annas, but the 
Board of Revenue, considering this and unwarranted stretch of his 
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authority, ordered him to raise it to 4 annas per diem, and at this 
rate it appears to have remained up to 1828. 

Before 1814 the pansis, or tari-sellers, paid a tax of 25 per cent 
on the rent paid by them to zamindars for trees. In the above year 
this was commuted to a daily tax of 4 annas per shop. The 
establishment of the sudder distillery and the levy of rates on other 
spirituous liquors led to a decrease in the quantity of them 
consumed, and to a corresponding increase in the manufacture 
and sale of tari, which was far cheaper. The then Collector, regarding 
this as an unfavourable result, requested sanction to increase the 
tax on the tari shops to Rs. 2 per diem, a measure which would, as 
he safely remarks, “practically prohibit its manufacture and sale 
except for bread-making”. But this succeeding remark, to the effect 
that this would result in an advantage to the people by compelling 
them to resort to the more pure and wholesome and less intoxicating 
spirits made at the distillery,- in fact, that morality would increase 
with the receipts of the distillery,- is hardly so much to point; and 
it is almost needless to remark that the proposed reform was not 
introduced, and the nefarious tari-sellers and drinkers were left 
alone. 

Opium 

The greater part of the abkari revenue of the period from which 
the abkari laws were put in force in Orissa up to 1828, was derived 
from the sale of opium. In 1813 the Collector first called the attention 
of Government to the large quantity of opium annually brought 
into the province from the hill states. He says in this report: “The 
inhabitants of Cuttack are so addicted to the use of opium that 
they hardly exist without it”. In consequence of this representation 
Regulation X of 1813 was put in force in Orissa, and a proclamation 
was issued declaring all smuggled opium liable to confiscation. The 
result of this 1 describe in the Collector's own words: “My cutcherry 
was surrounded by people praying that licenses might be issued 
immediately. One or two fakirs placed themselves in front of the 
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cutcherry-house with ropes round their necks, vowing they would 
hang themselves if they were not supplied with opium. Offers to 
buy opium from the Collectorate and pay a tax of Rs. 9 per diem 
have been received........... The people of this district may be said 
to live on opium, and they are very choice respecting it”. The 
Collector's estimate of nine maunds as the probable consumption 
for a year hardly bears out these remarks; but we may assume that 
in the absence ( or indeed presence, for the matter of that) of any 
special agency for the prevention of smuggling, which was largely 
and almost openly carried on, especially at Balasore, he meant the 
amount likely to be purchased from the Collectorate to be mixed 
with the contraband drug. The poppy was not apparently cultivated 
either in the Mughalbandi or in the hill states. Balasore was supplied 
with smuggled opium from Behar via Moharbunj, and also by sea, 
and Cuttack and Pooree from Nagpore and Ganjam. In Balasore 
the presence of the French and Danish settlements materially 
assisted the illicit traffic in and sale of the drug. In November 1813 
four shops in Cuttack and two in Pooree were sanctioned, each 
paying a daily tax of sicca Rs. 5. The Collector had proposed the 
establishment of a much larger number, but the Governor-General 
in Council had modified the proposal in the hope of discouraging 
the consumption of the drug. The first supply of Government opium 
(three chests containing 40 cakes each) was not received until 
August 1815. It was sold retail at sicca Rs. 26 to 32 in Cuttack per 
Cuttack seer of 105 tolahs; in Balasore at sicca Rs. 12 to 14 per 
Balasore seer of 80 tolahs. The consumption of Government opium 
increased rapidly. For 1814 we have seen that the Collector's indent 
was for only nine maunds; for 1815 it was 25 maunds, and the 
estimate of revenue on the later quantity, sicca Rs. 20,000. So rapid 
indeed was the increase, that it was a matter of considerable 
difficulty to keep up the supply from Calcutta, the communications 
with which were very imperfect both by land and sea. In May 1816 
we find the stock running short and the Collector proposing to buy 
contraband opium for current consumption at the rate of sicca Rs. 
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10 per seer, as “there were persons in the town who would die if 
deprived of it”. 

In 1816 the number of shops for the sale of opium in Orissa was 
increased to thirteen, and the retail price fell to sicca Rs.22-11-6 
per Cuttack seer in consequence of the increased competition. 

Not withstanding these favourable circumstances, the Collector 
states in 1817 that by far the greater quantity of opium consumed 
in the province was smuggled, and that until this illicit traffic was 
put a stop to, the Government revenue would continue to be less 
than it ought to be. He also states that a large trade was carried on 
in ganja, which was “sold without license in all parts of the district, 
and grown in every garden and compound”. 

The remedy proposed and sanctioned was hardly adequate to 
the extent of the evil. This was the appointment of an abkari jemadar 
of circuit on sicca Rs. 10 per mensem, with four burkandazes under 
him, whose duty it was to be constantly moving about from 
pergunnah to pergunnah making inquiries and reporting the result 
of them weekly to the Collector. The plan was apparently furtile, as 
will readily be imagined. The Cuttack records afford but little 
information on the subject of abkari revenue generally. And the 
only figures 1 could find are given below. 


Year Abkari revenue of the 
province. 
Sicca Rs. Cot’s Rs. 
1811 10,280 10,965 
1814 11,742 12,525 
1815 12,288 13,107 
1816 15,000 16,000 


Manufacture, &tc. of salt 


It is not my intention to enter into any details on this important 
subject, but merely to sketch the general outline of changes 
introduced during the period under review. 

During the Maratha period the profits of the salt lands were 
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enjoyed solely by the proprietors. On May 4th 1804 a temporary 
regulation was enacted, reserving to Government the exclusive 
right of making salt in the province of Orissa or district of Cuttack, 
as it was then called. The manufacture was at once commenced in 
the nothern division, under the supervision of the Magistrate as a 
temporary arrangement. This continued until December 1805, when 
Mr. J. King arrived and took over charge as first Salt Agent of the 
northern division. In February 1807 the Salt Department in Orissa 
was brought under the Bengal rules and regulations; but it was not 
until 1815 that the manufacture on behalf of Government was 
extended to the southern division (by Regulation XXII of 1814 ) 
and placed under Mr. Becher as Salt Agent. The jagirdar of Malud 
(who was a jemadar of cavalry under the Marathas, and had been 
confirmed in his grant for services rendered to the British troops on 
the acquisition of the province,) disputed the right Government to 
make salt within his grant. The Government disallowed the claim, 
on the ground that nothing in the terms of his grant exempted him 
from the operation of the general regulations. In 1819 all the salt 
laws and rules were consolidated by and in Regulation X of that 
year. The immediate effect of the Govemment monopoly was of 
course to raise the price of salt to a very serious extent. This was 
felt as a great grievance by the people, and was alleged to be one of 
the principal causes of dissatisfaction with our rule which found 
vent in the Khurdha rebellion of 1817, an account of which has 
been given in Part 1. On this subject we have the testimony of the 
Collector, who, writing in 1813, says: “During the Maratha 
Government salt was in such plenty as to be an article of little 
value. It was to be purchased for three annas a maund. The natives, 
by way of expressing how plentiful it was, say that a maund of salt 
would be given for a seer of grain. It is only since the province has 
been in possession of the English that sale has become an article of 
value “And we have the evidence of Mr. Sterling himself in his 
work on Orissa that the price of salt had been enhanced from 400 
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to 500 per cent. Mr. Ewer also says that salt sold under the Maratha 
Government at 4-1/2 maunds per Arcot rupee at the place of 
manufacture, or less than one-eighth of its present price at the 
arangs (see paragraphs 85 to 92 of his report). 

In this case, as in our early management of the land revenue, 
the fatal policy of a too sudden leap from one extreme to the other 
is painfully apparent. Between 1814 and 1816 the average annual 
amount of salt sold was 157,035 Cuttack maunds, and from 1818 to 
1822, 2,00,000 maunds. The cost to the consumer was about sicca 
Rs. 3-4 per maund. The price at the Government golahs was the 
fixed monopoly of sicca Rs. 2 per maund plus the expenses of 
carriage, storage, &c., which generally brought it up to sicca Rs. 2- 
3 to sicca Rs. 2-6, Sterling says that the net revenue yielded by the 
salt monopoly in Orissa was little short of eighteen lakhs sicca rupees, 
of which three lakhs were on account on sales in Orissa and fifteen 
lakhs on account of exportations by sea to Calcutta. 


Progress of the Uriya in education, &c. 


1 shall conclude this part with a few remarks tending to show 
that in one respect at least the natives of the province have 
improved under our rule. When we first acquired it in 1803 there 
was hardly a single native of Orissa in Government employ. The 
language of the courts and public offices was Persian, and it was 
not until 1805 that the Commissioners directed that in all written 
communications with the natives of the province, the subject should 
be written in Uriya as well as in Persian. This order necessitated 
the employment of Uriya mohurirs, who, though skilful enough with 
their iron pen and bundle of palm leaves, were almost helpless when 
required to write on paper with an ordinary pen. They are said to 
have been slow in acquiring any facility in the ( to them new method 
of writing, ignorant of business in general, and especially of the 
English system of revenue accounts (as indeed they well might 
be). All the best ministerial appointments were consequently in 
the hands of Bengali amla, who, attracted by the high pay that had 
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to be offered to procure the requisite standard of efficiency, left 
their homes in Bengal, and bringing their families with them, settled 
in the province and became naturalized Uriyas; their descendants 
hold at the present day the chief offices in the various courts of 
revenue, criminal, and civil law. They had ample opportunities of 
making money independently of their pay, and they did not hesitate 
to take advantage of them. Bribery, corruption, peculation, and 
forgery, were rife in all the courts and public offices,— notably in 
the Judge's. The Collector in 1816 stated that it was a regular and 
well-known practice for zamindars to bribe the amla to get petitions, 
settlement papers, and other documents passed through the office 
with the orders wished for duly recorded on them. In the same way 
forged sanads and other deeds were passed into the office and 
brought before the Collector as genuine. The nazir and his hws, 
under cover of the law, made large sums by placing peons in 
surveillance over zamindars and others and charging them for their 
pay and subsistence. 

The amount thus openly levied in 1815 was sicca Rs. 3,480, and 
a much larger sum was doubtless levied which never appeared in 
the public accounts at all. Matters appear to have improved, but 
slowly, as time went on. In 1821 the Magistrate writes as follows:- 
“Scarcely a single real Uriya receives a salary of more than Rs. 10 
per mensem, but several are naturalized Bengalis or Mussulmans. I 
always give a preference to Uriyas, but at this moment I scarcely 


know a single Uriya possessing qualifications to fit him for being a 
common mohurir”. He however adds, which is some improvement 


on the previous state of affairs, — “The people do not at present 
suffer from any severe oppression from the amla”. The italics are 


mine. 

It is to be feared that the native officers of higher rank were but 
little less venal and corrupt than the ministerial officers. In 1828 
we find the moonsiffs of Bhadrak and Patamundi charged with 
corruption, embezzlement, and various other crimes. The former 
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caused his cutcherry to be burnt down to prevent exposure; the 
latter made away with his records in some other manner, and 
declared they had been stolen by burglars. Mr. Ricketts, a friend of 
the native, and not likely to speak unadvisedly against him, writing 
of the amla in 1828, says “No care, attention, shrewdness, or 
circumspection, can provide efficient checks to their innate and 
incorrigible roguery”. In the present day, though we have provided 
tolerable safeguards against any flagrant cases of corruption, we 
know that bribery is still almost invariably resorted to; and so long 
as the people generally consent to offer bribes, we are powerless to 


prevent the amla from taking them. 
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FOOT NOTES: 


*10. Vide Appendix, Page 1 

*11. Introduction to the Central Provinces' Gazeiteer 

®*12. Pace Dr Hunter, who says in Appendix IV, page 144 of his recent work on Orissa, 
that 1829 is "the first year of which regular records survive.” The English records 
in the Cuttack Collector's office are slmost complete for the period between 1803 

®*13. Throughout these pages the word rupee is to be understood as meaning Company's 
rupee unless it be otherwise distinctly stated. 

*14. Commissioners to collector, Vol. 1, Letters Sent, 1803 

*15. The exact number of sanads field between Amli 1211 and 1216 was 128, 141; the 
amount of land claimed as rent-free under them was 813,000 acres - Vol 27 
Letters Received. 

*16. The mofussil kistbundi differed considerably from the above, and the zamidars 
invariably collected from their ryots in anticipation of the Government kist — 
Collector to Commissioner, 23rd May 1877. 

*17. Among these was the Government estate of Noanand, Pargana Sanh at Balasore. 
Its sadr jama was at the time of sale Rs. 9,456, and the purchase-money Rs. 5,013. 
In 1808 it was again brought to sale and purchased by Government for Re.1. The 
original proprietor was Krishna Prasad Rai Kanungo. Taluka Rghunathnagar, in 
the pargana, berajng a sadr jama of Rs. 5.17, realized only Rs. 224 at public 
auction. 

*18. Section 5, Regulation X of 1807 runs thus — “The Governor-General in Council, 
however, hereby notifies to the zamindars and other actual proprietors of land in 
the ceded and conquered provinces that the jama which may be assessed on their 
estates in the last year of the settlement immediately ensuing the present settlement 
shall remain fixed for ever in case the Zamindars shall now be willing to engage for 
the payment of the public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, and the 
arrangement shall receive the sanction of the Hon'ble Court of Directors". And 
Section 6 says - The principle of the foregoing rule shall also be in force in the zillah 
of Cuttack, and shall be accordingly carried into effect in that zillah under the 
orders and superintendence of the Board of Revenue". These sections were rescinded 
by Section 2, Regulation X of 1812, Section 3 of which, however, distinctly 
renews the promise of a permanent settlement at the lapsing of the year 1822, 
made in Clause 6, Section 4, Regulation XII of 1805. The promise was repeated 
in Clause 3, Section 2, Regulation I of 1813, and again in Section 6, Regulation Ill 
of 1815. 

*19. For the correspondence on this subject, see Vol.17, Letters Sent, 1822. 

*20. This necessitated a considerable increase in the khas mahal establishment, and 
some very useful reforms were in 1816 introduced into the working of it. One of 
these was that all notices of demand should issue from the Collector's Khas mahal 
office and be signed by him, thus preventing the tohsildars and others from making 
arbitrary demands on the sarbarakars and ryots. 

€*21. For a despatch from the Court of Directors on this subject, see Vol 22, Letters 
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Received, February 1818. 

*22. The actual figure is Rs. 11,76,037- Collector to Revenue Board, 23rd May 1817. 

*23. The prevent the collusion of the amla, the Board ordered in 1813 that sealed 
tenders should be received for the purchase of the such estates. 

*24. Collector to Commissioner, Vol 17, Letters Sent, November 1823. 

*25. Collector to Revenue, Board, September 1817. 

*26. See Appendix page 

*27. Sadr jama Rs. 4,24,266 

*28. Sadr jama Rs. 1,47,625 

*29. Mr. Ker's recommendations on these points were embodied in Regulation X of 
1812, which provides for the issue of dastaks, the imprisonment of defaulters in the 
civil jail, the attachment of estates, the sale of movable and personal property for 
arrears of revenue, and prescribes the sale of the estate as the last, instead of the 


first, resort. 
*30. Collector to Accountant-General, December 1812. 
*31. On this subject see Mr Ewer's report, paragraphs 93 to 124 
*32. Vide his report in Vol. 24, Letters Received, October 1818. 
*33. Sterling's Orissa 
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PART I6I 


Police —- Crime 6c. 


Criminal system of the Marathas 

In so far as they recognised any system of criminal justice, the 
Marathas appear to have followed the tenets and practice of the 
Mahomedan law; but in matters of dispute about caste or other 
religious observances, the Hindu law was followed. Some of the 
sadr kanungos were appointed goshtipati, or president of caste 
panchayats, and settled all disputes of this nature. The mahashaya 
of Kaupur's* * ancestors held this post, and he has the sanad still. 
The amil, as the chief authority in criminal matters, had powers of 
a nazim, and investigated and decided all heinous cases, such as 
murder and dacoity. Minor offences were referred by him for disposal 
to the ahdadars and zamindars. These latter had also original 
cognizance of petty cases occurring within the limits of their 
respective revenue jurisdictions. The duties and responsibilities of 
the police were also in their hands. The procedure in criminal 
cases was regulated to a certain extent by law, at least in theory; 
but in practice each officer followed the bent of his own inclination 
or predilection, not only in the mode of trial, but also as to the 
amount and kind of punishment to be inflicted. The most common, 
as it was the most popular, procedure in criminal cases not of a 
heinous nature, was reference to arbitration. The members of the 
panchayat could be named either by the referring officer or by the 
parties themselves. In the former case an order was issued ordering 
a panchayat to try the case. The panchayat, or receipt of their 
instructions, demanded from the parties a written agreement to 
abide by their decision, which if such agreement was given, became 
final. If the disputants, however, refused to-accept the decision of 
the panchayat as final, the latter forwarded them, with the result of 
their investigation, to the nazim or to the ahdadar, who disposed of 
the case finally on the report of the panchayat. If the members of 
the panchayat were elected by parties who did not agree to abide 
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finally by their decision, they could not send them with their 
decision to the nazim or to the ahdadar for disposal, but could only 
give the successful party a copy of it and leave him to enforce it as 
best he could. If it were agreed that the decision of the panchayat 
appointed by the parties themselves was to be final, the procedure 
was the same as in a similar case referred by an officer with 
jurisdiction. 
Police arrangements of the Marathas 

The general superintendence of the police vested in the amils, 
who were responsible to Government for its efficiency; the ahdadars 
and zamindars were in their turn responsible to the amils. The chief 
executive officer of the police was the kotwal, and under him were 
the khandayats, paiks, and village watchmen or chowkidars. The 
kotwal also rendered occasional assistance in the collection of 
revenue. The basis of the whole system was the sole individed 
responsibility of each landholder for the peace and good order of 
his own estate and its freedom from crime. So long as this 
responsibility was strictly maintained, the system worked well; as 
soon as it was divided, it broke down. 


Changes made by the English 

For the first year for the British occupation the Commissioners 
for settlling the affairs of the province preserved the old system 
intact as they found it, merely transferring from the amils to 
themselves the power of general superintendence and the 
cognizance of crimes of any magnitude or heinousness. By 
Regulation IV of 1804 the criminal law and rules in force in Bengal 
were extended to Orissa (except the Tributary States) and the 
superintendence of the police was vested in the Magistrate (who 
was also Judge) under. the general control of the Commissioners. 
Provision was also made for the appointment of darogahs and the 
establishment of thanas. The former responsibilities of the 
landholders were at the same time expressly declared to be continued 
according to the terms of their tenures and the usages of the 
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country. Regulation XIII of 1805 extended these provisions, and 
stipulated that when the chief zamindars had not been formally 
divested of their police powers and responsibilities, the office of 
darogah should vest in them within the limits of their respective 
estates. When they had been so divested, khandayats were to be 
appointed under the special darogahs, registers of paiks and their 
service lands were to be prepared, and the latter were declared to 
be resumable on account of misconduct or disobedience, but only 
by the Nizamat Adalat on the report of the Magistrate. 


Establishment of thanas 

From Ist May 1806 thanas were established at the following 
places, the figures in parentheses being the number of villages in 
the jurisdiction of each :— 1, Basta (551); 2, Balasore (536); 3, Soro 
(622), 4, Bhadrak (949); 5, Jajipur (679); 6, Arakpur (706); 7, 
Asareswar (541); 8, Muto (305); 9, Cuttack (338); 10, Pipli (654); 
11, Pooree (550); 12, Gop (775); 13, Tiran (508); 14, Hariharpur 
(811); 15, Pahrajpur (460); 16, Khurdha (917). The thanas of 
Churamani in Balasore and Banpur in Khurdha were established 
subsequently, and the Asareswar thana was removed to Kendrapara 
in 1816. The standard scale of establishment for each mofussil thana 
was one daroga on sicca Rs. 25 per mensem; one mohurir on sicca 
Rs. 10; one jamadar on sicca Rs. 8; and ten burkandazes on sicca 
Rs. 4 each; total, sicca Rs. 83. The control of the police was vested 
in the Magistrate, but he was hampered by restrictions imposed by 
the Nizamat Adalat. For instance in 1815 the Joint-Magistrate of 
Balasore was severely censured for dismissing the darogah of 
Balasore for taking bribes, and was directed in future to report 
such cases to the court of circuit for orders. All real power centred 
in the person of the darogah, and he was practically uncontrolled 
and absolute. Most of the landholders, though divested of none of 
their nominal responsibilities, had no means of upholding their 
authority or of resisting the encroachments of the darogahas. They 
became therefore in practice a mere non-entity, and the regulations 
defining their police duties and responsibilities a dead letter. 
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Increase of crime under the darogahs 

Crime consequently increased, and the tyrannies of the new 
police became unbearable. Not a quarrel! could happen in any family 
but the police made capital out of it. Regulation VII of 1811 
therefore limited their interference “to the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity and to the adoption of the prescribed measures 
for bringing to justice persons accused of the commission of those 
species of crimes which are most injurious to the peace and 
happiness of society.” They were prohibited from taking up cases of 
a private nature, such as adultery, calumay, abusive language, and 
the petty assaults. Regulation I of 1811 further provided increased 
penalties for house-breaking and burglaries, and Regulation III of 
1812 declared landholders responsible for giving timely information 
of the commission of robberies within their estates, and declared 
punishable with whipping chowkidars proved guilty of gross neglect. 
These measures were rendered necessary by the utter inefficiency 
of the police in putting a stop to petty thefts and burglaries, which 
became about that time alarmingly prevalent. 


The village chowkidars 

Of the village chowkidars, the Magistrate says in 1813: “It is 
notorious that the generality of the watchmen are themselves the 
thieves on most occasions. This arises from their not being sufficiently 
paid for their trouble by the landholder, whose interest it is to protect 
the property of the tenants.” The zamindars themselves had the 
reputation, especially in Jajipur and Bhadrak, of being hereditary 
receivers of stolen goods, if indeed they did not take a still more 
active part in crimes against property. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the 
authorities could make no head against this description of crime. 
Matters appear to have been as bad in 1821 as they were in 1811 in 
this respect. Writing in the former year, the Magistrate attributes 
the prevalence of petty thefts and burglaries to the extreme poverty 
and wretchedness of the lower classes, their loose notions of honesty, 
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and the ease and impunity with which such offences could be 
perpetrated. He remarks, with reason, on the probability that a 
vast number of cases occurred which were never reported to the 
police, such was the dread the people had of them. The smallness 
of the value of property stolen, and the delay, expense, and 
uncertainty of a prosecution, and the hopelessness of redress, 
combined to impress on the sufferer the conviction that his first 
loss was the least; so he wisely determined to bear it in silence. 
The village chowkidar was probably the only person who could 
throw any light on the matter, and as he was generally either a 
principal or an accomplice, it was not likely that he would volunteer 
any information to the police. 

When Mr. Ricketts was acting Magistrate in 1827, the evil had 
bur little abated. He was not slow to recognise the fact that the 
village chowkidar was the real backbone of the whole police system, 
and he saw in the improvement of his pay and position the only 
hope of remedying the then prevalent evil. He says that there were 
some villages twenty-five, thirty, and even forty miles distant from 
the thanas to which they belonged as regards their police 
jurisdiction, though within easy reach of some other thana to which 
they did not so belong. In some places one single chowkidar had 
charge of fifteen or sixteen villages, so far apart from each other 
that it was utterly impossible for him to visit them once daily. In 
many parts of the district the provisions of Section 9, Regulation 
XII of 1805, which expressly forbids the resumption by zamindars of 
chowkidars’ tenure lands, had been utterly ignored, and their lands 
had been resumed so long that it was impossible to ascertain either 
their position or their quantity. Mr. Beames has kindly furnished 
me with the following extract from the Balasore records:*” “The 
greater part of these jagirs have, I know, been illegally attached 
and taken possession of by the several zamindars, and consequently 
not one half of the former number of paiks are now entertained. In 
one estate alone I have reason to believe that 30 were formerly 
maintained and enjoyed jagirs in which only five are now reported; 
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and even the trifling number now kept up have become s0 
subservient to the zamindars, whose orders alone they consider 
themselves obliged to obey, that unless their jagirs can be ascertained 
and secured to them, and the sirdars made to understand their 
entire independence, 1 have no hope of their being of any use as 
police officers.” In many villages the chowkidar's only means of 
livelihood was a petty tax levied from each inhabitant according to 
his means. In some villages it is still all he has, and often amounts 
to Rs. 2 a year only from the whole village. Small as this was, the 
people preferred being plundered to paying more. The evil was not 
remedied until after the division of the province into three districts 


in 1828. 

Statistics of crime 
How great it was even as late as this, may be judged to some 

extent by the following figures : 


Cattle-stealing was also very common, and large droves of stolen 
cattle found their way to Calcutta. Besides these offences against 
property, which were probably equally prevalent in other districts 
of Bengal, Orissa had an unenviable reputation for the frequent 
occurrence of cases of murder and homicide. As early as 1815 the 
Court of Directors called the attention of the Indian Government 
to the fact that cases of this kind, distinct from and unaccompanied 
by any other offence, were of more frequent occurrence in Cuttack 
than in any other district of Bengal. The only retumns which I could 
find in the records give the number for the whole province as follows : 
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Year No. of cases of 
murder reported 

1811 17 

1812 20 

1818 28 

1819 12 


Dacoity, a crime almost unknown before 1810, became after the 
Khurdha rebellion (i.e. in 1818), frightfully common. No fewer than 
one hundred and twenty-eight cases were reported in that year, of 
which fifteen were accompanied by murder and twelve by wounding. 
The crime died out with the subsequent pacification of the district, 
and in 1819 only forty-eight cases were reported. Forgery and perjury 
were rife in the courts, but it was but seldom that any cases were 
brought to justice. The reported cases of suttee were as follows :- 


Year Cases 
1815 8 
1816 9 
1817 14 
1818 14 


A monster case occurred in 1812, when no less than nine widows 
sacrificed themselves simultaneously on the funeral pile of the Raja 
of Kanika. The then Magistrate of the district reported strongly 
against the abolition of the practice, as an uncalled for interference 
with the religion and custom of the country. However opinions 
may differ on this subject, there are, I imagine, but few who, knowing 
the wretched life of Hindu widow, would not admit that death is 
preferable to the life she leads. On the whole the province may be 
said to have suffered from crime to a very serious extent, though it 
was undoubtedly improved in this respect in later years; and 
whatever may be the deficiencies of the present police, there are 
but few who would care to see revived the “good old times” of the 


darogahs. 
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Abuses of power by the darogahs 

The old records contain ample evidence both of their possession 
of and abuse of power. Their thanas, which they were supposed to 
build out of their personal and contingent allowances, were in 
reality built by a system of forced labour and requisitions for 
materials.** Every criminal case reported to them was a source of 
income. When they went abroad, they lived on the fat of the land; 
— took ryots from their fields to carry their baggage, and compelled 
the villagers to furnish rasad, for which they never thought of paying. 
The troops did the same on the march, and the amla and other 
underlings followed the general rule. Along the most frequented 
routes whole villages were sometimes deserted from this cause. 
Some colour was given to the impressment of coolies by Regulation 
XI of 1806, but as this was found to lead to the abuses related 
above, the practice was strictly prohibited by a resolution of the 
Governor-General in Council dated 24th March 1820. Mr. Trower 
says, in a letter dated 23rd May 1817: “The complaints against the 
police and the moonsiffs exceed anything I could have supposed. 
A regular system of oppression and persecution appears to exist 
throughout and instead of proving a protection to the country and 
a preventive against improper conduct, these people are considered 
the terror and the scourge of the district.” “I have always considered 
the district of Cuttack in this respect the most unfortunate of any 
in the Company's provinces.” 


Special police arrangements for the towns 

For the towns of Balasore, Cuttack, and Pooree, special police 
arrangements were made at a monthly cost, in the case of the first 
and last, of Rs. 108 (sicca), and of the second of Rs. 178 (sicca). 
This last sum was increased in 1807 to Rs. 200 (sicca) by the 
appointment of additional burkandazes, and in 1817 to Rs. 400 
(sicca) by the establishment in Cuttack town of the five subordinate 
thanas or outposts of Kafla Bazar, Buxi Bazar, Telinga Bazar, Kutbin 
Sahi, an¢ Kadamrasul, all of which exist at the present time. 
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Occupations of the town police 

Between 1808 and 1813 the town police appear to have been 
chiefly engaged in Cuttack, Pooree, and Balasore in affrays with 
the sepoys of the lines who paraded the town at night and committed 
various excesses. If the police attempted to capture any sepoy rioter, 
his comrades came to the rescue and a fight ensued, which was 
not always bloodless. These affairs led to mutual recriminations 
between the civil and military authorities; and so serious did the 
evil become, that guards of sepoys had to be stationed at each 
thana for the protection of the police from their own comrades. 
Finally the sepoys were forbidden to enter the town at night. The 
evil then ceased, and does not appear again after 1821. 


Crime in the town of Cuttack 

It will readily be understood that theft and burglary flourished 
unchecked amid this lawlessness. The chowkidars watched the 
town at night, but with little or no effect for good, and they were 
consequently abolished in 1818. Mr. Ricketts introduced 
considerable reforms in 1827 by dividing the town of Cuttack into 
beats and allotting a certain number of houses in each beat to 
every burkandaz. The good result of these measures showed itself a 
in a marked diminution of crime. 

JAILS, &c. 

Jails 
Political prisoners of high rank were, as has been mentioned in 
Part I, confined in Fort Barabati at Cuttack under charge of the 
military authorities. Ordinary civil and criminal prisoners were 
located in huts at Lalbagh — the old lines of the European regiments 
which took part in the conquest of the province, and other similar 
buildings near the Magistrate's cutcherry being utilized for the 
purpose as occasion required. The accommodation was generally 
insufficient and defective, and the rules in force for keeping 
different classes of criminals separate from one another could not 
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be strictly adhered to. 

The present Cuttack Jail was not erected until 1810. It was 
built by contract by one Ram Chandra Shom for Rs. 30,000 (sicca), 
and was ready for occupation in February 1811. The Balasore Jail 
was not built until 1816 at a cost of Rs. 4,000 (sicca) only; it was of 
mud and thatched. The pay of the Jailor of Cuttack was only 
Rs. 25 (sicca) per mensem. 

Diet, & C., of prisoners 

The prisoners, instead of their present allowances of food, had a 
daily diet allowance paid in money, and they purchased whatever 
they liked from the Jail moodi. The scale for each prisoner was 
from 2 to 3 pice (sicca) a day, according to the fluctuations of the 
grain market, up to 1810. In that year it was fixed at 3 pice, and 
was again raised in 1813 to one anna (sicca). Each prisoner received 
a yearly supply of clothing and bedding consisting of the following 
articles :~ one blanket, two dhoties, two chadrs, one turban, two 
mats, and two straw pillows. The total annual charge for the clothing 
and bedding of each prisoner was limited to Rs. 3 (sicca), and the 
total yearly cost of his maintenance varied therefore from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 25 (sicca) between 1803 and 1828. 


Jail administration 

The internal administration and management of the Jail was in 
the hands of the Magistrate, and both he and the Civil Surgeon 
were bound to visit it at least once a week. The Jail Code was 


contained in eleven pages, - a striking contrast to the overgrown 
mass of rules now in force. 


Prison labour 


In the matter of prison labour profit was made subordinate to 
punishment, and the prisoners sentenced to public labour had not 
such an easy time of it as they have now. They wore fetters (at the 
discretion of the Magistrate,) and worked in gangs on the public 
roads. At night they were fastened, like a drove of pack-bullocks, 
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by a chain passing through the rings of their ferters. Those sentenced 
only to private labour remained inside the Jail and pounded surkj 
and made baskets, gunny, mats, & c. One-fourth of the proceeds 
of their private labour might, at the Magistrate's discretion, be given 
to the prisoners as a reward of their industry. The avowed object of 
public labour was to warn and deter; of private labour, to reform : 
and the Court specified in their sentences the nature of the laboyr 
to be performed. This distinction dates from 1820. On Sundays the 
prisoners were exempted from labour, “to enable them to clean 
themselves;” such at least is the reason alleged in the records for 
the indulgence. The public labour performed by the prisoners during 
the period under review was chiefly in the town of Cuttack. Tanks 
were dug and cleaned, marshes drained, and roads and lanes laid 
out and repaired. Private labour was a failure. No expense of time 
and ten.per availed to make it remunerative, and the Magistrate 
considered that it never could be made so. Jail discipline and 
management and sanitation did not, as a matter of course, claim in 
these early times the attention they have since received. 

COMMUNICATIONS - ROADS - PUBLIC WORKS, &c 
Sea routes to Orissa 

The province of Orissa was as early as the 17th century accessible 
by sea by three main routes. The northern part of the province was 
tapped by the ports of Pipli on the Subanreekha and Balasore on 
the Barabalang. Cuttack was reached by the circuitous route from 
the Dhamrah river via Patamundi, up to which place sloops and 
brigs were able to come with Government and other stores. 

In 1819 an attempt was made to improve and extend the 
communications by sea by the appointment of a Master-Attendant 
at Manik-patna on a salary of sicca Rs. 500 per mensem. The 
incumbent of the post was Lieutenant Minchin of the Bombay 
Marines. The object of the appointment was the double one of 


improving and encouraging trade, and of saving the lives of 
shipwrecked on the coast. The Collector and Salt Agent Were 
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appointed a committee for superintending and controlling the 
Master-Attendant’s department. A Deputy Master-Attendant on 
sicca Rs. 150 was also appointed to Dhamrah. For the use of the 
former officer a schooner, named the Eliza, was purchased in 1820 
at a cost of Rs. 5,000 (sicca). Two surf boats were constructed at 
Pooree, and an establishment of boatmen sanctioned to work them. 
In 1827 a bungalow for the use of the Master-Attendant was built 
at Manikpatna, and a surf boat also stationed there with a crew. 


False Point Light-house 

The light-house at False Point was commenced in 1819 under 
the supervision of Captain Stephens, who fell a victim to the 
unhealthiness of the climate. After many almost insuperable 
difficulties had been overcome, of which the chief was that of 
procuring coolies and supplies, the building was finished, and the 
first light lit on the 24th May 1826. The first Superintendent was 
Mr. W. Thompson, who received a salary of (sicca) Rs. 400 per 
mensem, and was assisted by an assistant on (sicca) Rs. 150; the 
whole monthly cost of the establishment was over (sicca) Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. The advantages of False Point as a harbour and port 
were not discovered until a comparatively recent date. 

All these measures, which were undertaken with a view of 
improving the trade of the province and reviving its former 
comparative commercial prosperity, were of little or no avail. The 
establishment of the Government salt monopoly was a fatal blow to 
the private export trade which formerly existed, and the internal 
land communications of the province were so deficient that a new 
one was not to be so easily or rapidly developed as seems to have 
been expected by the Government and the local authorities. 


Internal communications, roads, & c. 


When we took the province in 1803 there was not a road, in the 
modern sense of the word, in existence. What were then called 
roads were mere fair-weather cart-tracks, without bridges and 
without proper ferry arrangements for crossing the numerous water- 
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courses which they intercepted; they passed, however, for the most 
part over high ridges of uncultivated land, and were thus more 
practicable than they would be at the present day, when cultivation 
had been so enormously extended. The traffic from the south to 
Cuttack passed along the eastern shore of the Chilka lake, between 
it and the sea to Pooree, and thence followed exactly the line of 
the present great Jagannath road. It now all passes through Khurdha 
along the Ganjam road, the old route being abandoned to Lulia 
fishermen and antelope. The ruins of the old rest-house for pilgrims 
still remain, — only visible record of its former existence. Another 
line from Pooree passed through Khurdha and the Barmul Pass into 
the Central Provinces via Sumbalpur. Proceeding northwards, the 
line from Pooree passed through Cuttack, Padampur, Arakpur, and 
Barambardah to Jajipur (then generally spelt “Jehajpur”), and 
thence to Bhadrak through Dhamnagar. Thence the line followed 
as nearly as possible that of the present road. It was not, however, 
until 1804-05 that this line was adopted. The former route was 
through Nilgiri and Moharbhanj. It passed in many places through 
dense jungle infested by tigers and other wild animals, and to keep 
down these the Mughals and Marathas used to give grants of land 
rent free to individuals on condition of their reclaiming the grant. 
Besides the main lines of inland traffic above mentioned, there 
were also tracks from Cuttack to Tiran via Paharajpur and 
Hariharpur, to Mutoh in Kanika, and from Dhenkanal to 


Champapur. 


The Jagannath road 


The construction of the great Jagannath road was not sanctioned 
until the year 1811, and in October 1812 Captain Sackville*?’ was 
appointed as superintendent of the work on a salary of {(sicca) Rs. 
500 per mensem in addition to his military pay and allowances. His 
charge extended from the Subanreekha river: to -Pooree, and he 
was allowed two European assistants and a monthly establishment 
of (sicca) Rs. 161, as shown in the margin. This contrasts strangely 
with the expensive establishments of the present day.’ He was ordered 
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quisite land had been duly made 


not to commence work until the re: 
over to him by the revenue authorities; but as it was found impossible 
to complete the necessary measurements until January 1816, the 
order was a dead letter. No payment for the land was made until 
1818, and the account was not finally settled until 1820. This delay 
caused much discontent among the landholders, and increased 
the difficulties which Captain Sackville had to contend with in 
procuring coolies, supplies, &c*. He appears to have carried the 
new road as much as possible along the old line, and through waste 


land and jungle. 
Sa. Rs. 
Stationery 6 
2 Sircars at iS £) 
1 Tindal 6 
10 Laskars at 5 50 
3 Harkaras at 5 15 
Total 161 
Difficulty of procuring labour 


The difficulty of procuring labour was felt most severely between 
Cuttack and Balasore. Between the former place and Pooree coolies 
flocked to the works of their own accord. It is not difficult to account 
for this fact, as the northern part of the province was far more 
thinly populated than the southern, and certainly contained more 
waste land. The greater part of the earth-work of the road between 
Cuttack and Pooree was completed in 1813, but it was not reported 
as “passable” until 1817. While the road was under construction, 
and unuil the earth-work was thoroughly consolidated, a temporary 
roadway, 35 feet broad, was set apart at the foot of the slopes of the 
embankment, and no traffic allowed on the raised road. 

Bridges 

The bridges were built almost entirely of stone taken from the 
ruined forts and temples in which the province then abounded. 
Constant quarrels arose between Captain Sackville, who claimed 
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them as Government property, and the zamindars, who asserted 
that they belonged to them. It was finally decided, after reference 
to Government, that they should be paid for The road between 
Cuttack and Bhadrak was completed about 1819, and from that 
place to bevond Balasore in the following year. 


Obstruction of drainage 

Many complaints were made that it seriously obstructed the 
drainage of the country and prevented the cultivation of the land 
by damming up the water on the west and preventing it from flowing 
to land which required it on the east. It was admitted that sufficient 
culverts and bridges had not been provided, and they were ordered 
to be constructed. But there was considerable delay in carrying 
out these orders, so the people took to cutting the road in many 
places to let the accumulated water escape. This practice became 
so prevalent in 1820, especially in the neighbourhood of Bhadrak, 
that a series of rules were passed by Government with the object of 
remedying the evil. Any person requiring a culvert was to apply to 
the Collector by petition. The Collector, after consulting the 


superintendent of the road, was to forward the petition, with his 
opinion recorded on it, for the orders of the Commissioner, who 
had power to order the construction of culverts wherever he thought 
them necessary. The Magistrate made known these orders by 
proclamation, and warned the people of the severe penalties which 
would be incurred by any one resorting to the former practice. 
Completion of the Jagannath road 

The road was reported to be complete in 1825, and Captain 
Cheaper was deputed to survey and report on it. It was he who first 
suggested the metalling of the road, a work which was not completed 
until a few years ago. In 1826 the road was divided into two parts, 
and Captain Shortland appointed to the charge of the southern 
half. In 1827 sarais for the accommodation of pilgrims and travellers 
were erected at Bhadrak, Akhupada, Balasore, Bastah and Rajghat. 
The money was given by a Hindu.nobleman of Bengal as a means 
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of assisting pilgrims to Jagannath. He also gave money for numerous 
bridges on the road, all of which have to this day a stone slab let 
into the parapet recording his name and munificence in Persian, 
Sanskrit, Uriya and Bengali. There is one just at the turn of the 
road south of Kokwakhai, where the Jajipur road turns off, and 
many between Akhuapada and Balasore. Bungalows were built at 
Baripur and Balasore. Bungalows had been built at Simliah and 
Barambardah as early as 1805. Groves of mango and other trees 
were planted by Government to afford shade to travellers at various 
places, and the zamindars were asked to plant similar topes along 
the road where it passed through their estates; but few complied 
with this request. 
Churaman Canal 

Only one other public work of any great importance was 
undertaken between 1803 and 1828. This was the Churaman Canal, 
which was designed for the transport of salt from the Dhamrah and 
other arranges to Churaman, whence it was shipped to the Calcutta 
sadr golas direct. It was commenced in June 1825 under the 
superintendence of a Mr. Schultz, who was succeeded by a Mr. 
Pennington. The difficulty of procuring coolies was more than the 
European superintendents could overcome, and the work was 
therefore finished, as far as it went by a native contractor about 
1826, when the project appears to have been abandoned and left 
unfinished. It was repaired from time to time, but is now for the 
most part silted up, and a bound was been built across it at Mandari, 
two miles south of Churaman. 
Embankments 

The early records give but little information on this important 
subject. It is clear, however, that from time immemorial the cost of 
keeping up embankments (or the “pulbandi abwab”) had been 
included in the jama payable by zamindars, and that the repairs 
had been executed, when executed at all, solely by them and 
apparently without any interference on the part of the Government 
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in power for the time being. At the close of each year the Maratha 
Government allowed a deduction from the jama on account of the 
repairs executed during the year whether or not they took any 
measures to ascertain exactly what sums had been spent by the 
zamindars on these repairs, is not clear. It is probable that they left 
the matter solely in their hands, trusting that self-interest would 
lead them to carry out their engagements and responsibilities, at 
least as regarded their own estates. 

When we took the province in 1803 the control and repairs of 
the most important embankments were at once taken in hand by 
Government, but at the zamindars’ expense. The minor 
embankments appear to have been left under the sole charge of 
the zamindars. It would appear that they had been in the habit of 
wilfully ignoring their responsibilities and letting the embankments 
fall into disrepair. 

In a petition to Government in 1808, they complain of the 
increased cost of the Government supervision, and that higher rates 
are given than those at which they could get the work done. This 
is explained by the fact that whenever they did ‘any repairs at all, 
they compelled their ryots to turn out and work either for nothing 
Or at very inadequate rates of payment. They begged that the repairs 
might again be entrusted to them, and a deduction made on this 
account from their jama, as was the practice under the Marathas. 
This request was not complied with. 

First “Committee of Embankments” 

In 1809 a Committee of Embankments, composed of the Judge, 
the Collector, and the Salt Agent, was constituted under Regulation 
VT of 1806. Estimates for repairs were submitted by the Collector to 
the Committee, who, on passing them, forwarded them for sanction 
to Government. The repairs were carried out by the Collector with 
the help of native darogahs, whom he could not possibly check or 
supervise, and the accounts of them submitted for: the approval of 
the Committee. The embankments which had been left in the hands 
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if not repaired and properly kept up by 
at their sole cost. This 
ked well, chiefly owing 
t the orders 


of the zamindars could, 
them, be repaired by the Committee 
arrangement does not appear to have wor 
to the want of trustworthy European agency to carry ou 
of the Committee ~ a defect shortly afterwards remedied by the 
appointment of Lieutenant Sandys as Superintendent of 
Embankments. The Committe ‘omplained that the Collector did 
not keep it duly informed of the details of the works, and he retorted 
that he was obstructed by it in the execution of them. It therefore 
recommended in 1814 that the petition which the zamindars had 
given in 1808, and which had already been alluded to, should be 
granted; but the Government replied that the experiment had been 
tried in Burdwan with the most disastrous results, and that it was 
not for a moment to be entertained for Orissa. 

In the same year the Court of Directors wrote as follows: “We 
are concerned to find from the report of the Committee of 
Embankments in Cuttack, that notwithstanding the large sums 
which have been annually appropriated by Government to the 
repairs of the bunds, these works have been shamefully neglected; 
that the money which should have been applied to their 
construction and maintenance has been embezzled by the 
darogarhs; that the ryots, through fear of inundation, have been 
deterred from undertaking the cultivation of waste lands; and that 
the zamindars have been disabled by the destruction of their crops 
from paying the revenue for which they had engaged.” In January 
1807 the Collector writes: “The bunds constructed by Lieutenant 
Sandys were the only good and substantial ones in the southern 
division. The smaller ones, though generally estimated for, are 
repaired by the zamindars themselves. The ryots employed by the 
zamindards on bund work receive 3 pans of cowries a day, which at 
the selling rate of cowries is less than (sicca) Re. 1 a month, and 
they are satisfied with this.* * During the short time we have been 
in possession of this province the embankments have cost 
Govemment the enormous sum of (sicca) Rs. 4,29,000 (Co’s Rs. 
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4,57,600), a sum sufficient to build up every bund anew from its 
foundation.”* * 

For the better supervision of rhese works the province was in 
1818 divided into two parts, and Mr. R. Becher was appointed 
Superintendent of Embankments in the northern, and Mr. Peach 
in the southern division. Mr. Ince, the assistant to the 
superintendent of the Jagannath road, had charge of the Rahang 
embanlunents, and drew for this work an extra allowance of Rs. 
100 (sicca) per mensem. In 1819 the functions of the Committee of 
Embankments were transferred to the divisional Commissioner, the 
accounts and records being kept partly in the Magistrate's and 
partly in the Collector's office until December 1822, when they 
were all deposited in the latter. 

Repair of revetment 

In the same year the stone revetment which protects the town 
of Cuttack from periodical inundation, and which is said to have 
been originally constructed in A.D. 1006 by Markat Kesari, and 
subsequently restored and repaired by the Marathas, urgently 
required repair, and Mr. J. Blechynden was appointed to supervise 


the work. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

A short notice of the chief public buildings in Cuttack may not 
be out of place in this chapter. 
Collector's cutcherry 

Up to the year 1806 the Collector drew a monthly allowance 
and provided his cwn cutcherry, which he held in his private 
residence. This arrangement leading to much inconvenience, the 
Government purchased in 1806 Mr. Groeme’s residence and 


converted it into a public cutcherry. It was situated within the 
limits of cantonments, on the south bank of the Mahanadi, but I 


am unable to Ax the exact site. Here it remained until 1818, when 
further accommodation being required, the Government purchased 
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for Rs. 7,500 (sicca) Mr. Trower's residence on the site of the present 
Telegraph Office. In 1828 this building was converted into a church 
by pulling down the dividing walls, and the Collector's office was 
removed to the building in which it is now located, and which had 
been purchased by Government from Mr. Pakenham in 1825 and 
considerably altered. It was originally built by Mr. Impey, the Judge, 
as his private residence, and from the proceedings of a court of 
inquiry appointed in 1820 to investigate his conduct, it would appear 
that he procured stone for his building from the old forts at 
Sarangath, with masons and other labourers to work it up, by means 


of parwinas issued on the police. 
Judge's nutcherry 

The Judge held his cutcherry up to October 1814 in the old 
Maratha palace and cutcherry, which were situated between the 
present Collectorate offices and the residence of the Commissioner 
at Lalbagh, which latter was built as his private residence by Mr. 
Becher, the Salt Agent of the southern division. It was here that 
both the Mughal and Maratha subahdars held their court; and a 
Mr. Cartwright, who in 1632 paid a visit to the “Governor of Coteke” 
(sic), described his residence as the “stately court of Malcandy,” 
whatever thay may mean.* “! Captain Sackville gives the following 
description of these buildings as they existed in 1812: “Both the 
cutcherries were built as such by the Marathas about twenty-five 
years ago, and consisted of one room nearly Square and built entirely 
of stone. These rooms had one face open to the north-east, with a 
terrace fronting and the rest enclosed by walls 2 feet thick, which, 
with intermediate pillars, supported the roof and formed spacious 
rooms very well adapted for the purpose for which they were built.” 
The alterations made by the English not having been pucka, white- 
ants got into the roof and walls, and did such damage that the 
building was rendered unsafe; and this led to the construction in 
1813 of the present Judge's cutcherry, which was first occupied in 
October 1814. 
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I find no mention of the Commissioner's cutcherry in the records 
of the period under review — for 1803 to 1828 — and the present 
building was probably not built until after the latter year. 


TRADE-PRICES-WAGES, &c. 


Export trade 

From the fact that the Dutch, French, Danes, and English, all 
established factories there about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it is evident that Orissa was once a province of more 
commercial importance than when we took it. The first English 
settlement at Pipli on the Subanreekha was established as early as 


1634 A.D. 

The incursions and oppressions of the Marathas soon put an 
end to whatever commercial prosperity the province may once have 
possessed, and the trade in rice and salt, which had survived 
Maratha misrule, was considerably diminished when the 
Government asserted its right to the monopoly of the latter article. 

When we took the province, however, considerable quantities 
of these articles were still exported from the ports of Balasore, 
Dhamrah, and Churaman, which were chiefly frequented by three 
kinds of crafts, viz. (1) Maldive vessels, which brought cowries, 
cocoanuts, coral, and dried fish, and took back rice and earthen 
pots; (2) sloops which carried the Government salt to Calcutta; 
and (3) sloops, called “hollas” built at Contai and Hidgellee, which 
only came in the cold season and carried rice to Calcutta. The 
Rajah of Kanika carried on a considerable trade in rice on his own 
account, and large numbers of swine and horned cattle found their 
way by land to the Calcutta market. The export trade, however, 
gradually dwindled down to a fraction of its former importance. 
Writing in 1813, the Collector says: “The only articles exported are 
rice and a little salt, about three lakhs’ worth. Trade is hardly now 
known even by name.” Whatever there was confined to the district 


of Balasore. 
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Internal trade 
The internal trade of the province, if it may be so called, was 


limited to the supply of rice and other articles of every-day use or 
wns, and to the mutua! exchange of 


consumption to the larger to 
surplus produce and articles of home manufacture at the hats or 


markets in the interior. An attempt was made, in consequence of a 
local scarcity in Pooree, in 1804 to open out a trade with Ganjam. 
The Collector of that place was asked to call the principal merchants 
together and take their opinion on the subject. They all, however, 
«with one voice declined taking grain to so uncertain a market on 
their own account, as they must do it to an evident loss.” 


Supply of grain to the towns 

The grain markets, in Cuttack and Pooree especially, were in 
the hands then, as now, of the dandidars and beparis, who 50 
regulated the supplies coming into the town as to keep up prices. 
When the rivers rose to an unusual height, or the crops failed to 
any considerable extent, the difficulty which the inhabitants of 
Cuttack experienced in getting food was extreme. The military 
authorities were constantly representing to the civil officers the 
difficulties they had in getting supplies for the troops. They asserted 
that they had often to go without sufficient food for several days 
together, and declared that unless this state of affairs were remedied, 
the sepoys would lose all sense of discipline, and setting their 
authority at defiance, plunder the grain shops in the town of 
Cuttack. The Collector says on this subject: “From some 
unaccountable cause the villagers are averse to bring their grain to 
Cuttack, in consequence of which the inhabitants are frequently 
several days without food.” 

In consequence of these complaint the Collector was authorized 
in 1805 to advance a2 sum of (sicca} Rs. 10,000 for the purpose of 
purchasing and storing a supply of rice for the town of Cuttack and 
for the military or cantonment bazaar. A godown was built for the 
storage of this large stock, and a public market established for its 
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sale on the site of the present Chandni Chauk. Mr. Beames has 
kindly fumished me the following note on this subject, extracted 
from the Balasore records: 

“Cuttack now begins to be noticeable, as it is at frequent intervals 
throughout the early years of British rule as a place in constant 
want of supplies and always on the verge of famine. On Ist December 
1803 an urgent call is made for 15,000 maunds of rice from Balasore; 
again on the Ist June 1804 Captain Morgan is ordered to warn all 
pilgrims of the great scarcity of rice and cowries at Cuttack, and to 
endeavour to induce them to supply themselves with provisions 
before entering the province; on the Ist September 1804 a third 
call is made on Balasore for 20,000 maunds of rice, which were 
accordingly despatched in boats from Dhamrah and Churaman. A 
long correspondence follows, in the course of which occurs an 
important letter of Captain Morgan's, dated 27th September, and 
marked ‘private,’ in which he explains the cause of the continual 
scarcity at Cuttack. 

“He begins by pointing out that twenty miles north of the Mahanadi 
there was no scarcity at all; that Balasore had rice in store enough 
for three years’ consumption, and it was selling at 65 seers (of 80 
tolahs) for the rupee there were immense stocks at Dhamrah and 
Churaman intended for export to Madras, and consequently he 
concludes that the scarcity of rice at Cuttack is not natural, but 
must have been artificially produced. In examining the causes for 
this state of things, he arrives at the following conclusions :— 

“1. The large number of Marathas still resident at Cuttack are 
bitterly hostile to the English, and do their best to stop the import 
of rice in the hope of starving us out. They have ceased to import 
from Sambalpore, as they used to, for the same reason; and having 
long had relations with the ryots, many of whom still hold their 
advances for grain unliquidated, they are able to prevent them 
from bringing in grain to Cuttack. 

“2. The ryots have hitherto always been accustomed to give up 
nothing until they were compelled. The Marathas took what they 
wanted by force, and the ryots did not understand our wild method 
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of asking for and paying for what we wanted; they took it for 


weakness, and were so elated at their release from oppression, that 


they thought themselves quite independent and would do nothing 


to oblige any one. 

“3. The amils were in league against u 
taken advantage of their position to 
profitable export trade to Madras, 

Cuttack. 

“4. The commissariat officers were shamefully inert and 
incompetent, and notwithstanding all the above drawbacks, could, 
if they would only exert themselves, collect a much larger supply 
than they did. Colonel! Harcourt appears to have taken some 
effective steps to remedy this state of things, for no further rice was 
required from Balasore during 1804 to 1805.” 

Land was offered rent-free in perpetuity to any merchants who 
would establish grain shops near the site of the public market. It 
was at this time, and in consequence of this offer, that a row of 
houses arose on either side of Chandni Chauk, some of which exist 
in a dilapidated condition to the present day. The old pucka building 
at the south-west end of the street, still used as a grain market, 
was not built until 1823. 

Scarcity in 1806 ~ Failure of rains 

These measures gave temporary relief to the inhabitants, but in 
‘the following year (1806) the grain market appears to have been 
tighter than ever, owing to the total failure of the rains between 
17th September and 18th November, and the consequent loss of 
crops. The complaints and remonstrances of the military authorities 
became more frequent in number and almost offensive in tone. 


The Magistrate in despair ordered that all the grain brought 
into the town should be sold at the public market only, and police 
were stationed at the various ghats to enforce this order. This 
measure, however, only defeated itself and played into the hands 
of the dandidars and beparis, who gave out that the Magistrate 
intended to seize and confiscate all the grain brought into the town 


s, as they had for a long time 
hold the lion's share of the 
and did not wish to sell in 
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and distribute it to the troops gratis. The zamindars were also ordered 
to send in supplies from the interioc These measures were severely 
condemned by the Governor-General in Council, and their future 
discontinuance insisted on. 
Scarcity of 1807 —- Floods 

In July of the following year (1807) the usual lightness of the 
grain market was enhanced by exceedingly high floods, which cut 
off temporarily communication between Cuttack and the interior. 
The usual recriminations ensued between the civil and military 
authorities, and the latter seem to have somewhat exaggerated 
the difficulties of the situation. In a report to Government dated 
6th July 1807, the Collector says: “The town of Cuttack depends 
chiefly on the wholesale dealers or beparis for supplies of grain, so 
that when the intercourse is obstructed by temporary inundation, 
the troops and inhabitants are forced to purchase from the moodis 
or retailers. The price is consequently enhanced, and the 
augmentation producing a degree of discontent, the existence of a 
scarcity is industriously circulated and stubbornly believed.” The 
pressure was always greatest during the months of July, August, 
and September, on account of the difficulties of transit from the 
interior, and also because the zamindars and mofussil mahajans were 
unwilling to dispose of their surplus produce until the safety was 
assured of the crop then on the ground. 
Scarcity of 1809 

Another partial failure of the rice crop occurred in 1809, and 
prices being from 8 to 10 seers higher than usual, all the former 
difficuldes were revived. The merchants, profiting by experience, 
bought up all the grain on which they could lay their hands. The 
Magistrate, in the hope of avoiding previous difficulties, advanced 
sicca Rs. 1,000 from his own pocket to purchase supplies for the use 
of the troops. When this news got abroad, the grain dealers 
induscriously circulated a report that the person employed by the 
Magistrate to purchase grain in ‘the interior had an ‘absolute 
monopoly of the whole supply of the province. He had therefore to 
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be recalled. The moodis attached to the cantonment bazaar then 
resorted to the expedient of proceeding out of the town to meet 
the beparis coming in with supplies, which they thus procured at a 
lower rate than that which the former could command at the public 
market. The beparis then declared that they would not come with 
grain to the town unless this practice was put a stop to. This was 
done, and stringent orders were issued by the Government officers 
with the grain market. 
Appointment of bazaar chaudhari 

In 1818, when Mr. Turnbull was Magistrate, he granted a parwana 
to one Gaurhari Chaudhari, appointing him bazaar chaudhari. This 
person at once began to levy fees on the moodis, or retail dealers, 
at the rate of one to two annas a month, and also compelled them 
to pay reteably the losses incurred by the jail moodi in supplying 
the prisoners at the fixed Government rates. In 1821 the office of 
the bazaar. chaudhari was abolished, and a proclamation was issued 
declaring the freedom of trade and the absence of all restrictions 
affecting the grain market. These measures had the desired effect, 
and no more is heard up to 1828 of any great difficulty in procuring 
supplies either for the troops or the inhabitants of the town. For a 
price list of several years, see Appendix No. III. 


Wages 


Besides the subject of supplies of grain and other food staples to 
the town of Cuttack, the question of wages was frequently in dispute. 
It was the custom for the Magistrate to give \ nirakh for the price of 
labour as well as of food. It was not originally intended that this 
nirakh should be anything more than the publication for general 
information of the rates current in the labour market and in the 
bazaar; but in the absence of free trade it became a matter of general 
belief that these rates were held binding on hirer and labourer, on 
buyer and seller. The practice was in accordance with this belief. 
As the Marathas had been in the habit of impressing labourers and 
paying them, if at all, whatever they tEought fit, the practice of 
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fixing a nirakh was looked upon with favour rather than otherwise 
by all parties concerned. !t was only when it was changed that any 
disputes arose. 

Thus in 1806, when the Magistrate raised the rates for labour, 
owing probably to the dearness of food, a number of coolies at work 
within the fort at the old rates struck work and demanded the 
benefit of the increase according to the nirakh fixed by the then 
Magistrate. The military authorities, who were the employers. 
offered only the rates fixed by the Magistrate’s predecessor, and 
wrote indignantly to the Magistrate demanding that the coolies 
should be punished for “contumacy.” The Magistrate pointed out 
thar the nirakhnama was not binding on either party, the old custom 
of making it so having been abolished by the extension to Orissa of 
the Bengal regulations. The military authorities failed to see the 
matter in this light, and a long and rather warm correspondence 
ensued, which was finally referred to the Governor-General in 
Council. 

It was then laid down that the publication of a table of current 
prices and rates of wages was to be continued, but that it was not 
to be in any way binding on any one, or subversive of the principles 
of free trade. 

From the Magistrate's nirakhrama of 1805, I have been able to 
extract the following rates current in that year. The currency is the 
Sicca rupee. 

Bricklayers, iron smiths, carpenters, thatchers, tailors, and syces, 
got Rs. 3; and sawyers, stone-cutters, tailors, Rs. 4 per mensem; 
grass-cutters, sweepers, and other inferiors, Rs. 2. Palki-bearers, if 
hired by the month, were paid at a monthly rate of Rs. 2-8 when 
halting, and Rs. 3-8 when marching. If hired by the stage, they only 
got 2 annas for the job. Ordinary male coolies, if hired by the month, 
got Rs. 2-8, and women and boys Rs. 1-14. The daily rate for male 
coolies was 1 anna 10 pies, and for boys and females, about 1 anna 
or a little less. 

The above daily rates had increased in 1814 from 2 annas to 3 
annas per stage for palki-bearers, and from 1 anna 10 pie to 2 annas 
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1812 an indignant traveller complains 
against the darogah of Bhadrak for having extorted the exorbitant 
sum of 4 annas a day for coolies. In 1814 the daily hire in Cuttack 
of a bullock-cart was 4 annas, and the same for a pack bullock. For 
a joumey from Cuttack to Balasore the hire of a bullock-cart was 
Rs. 5; to Midnapore, Rs. 10. For a pack bullock for the same journeys 
the rate was exactly half. These rates must have left a considerable 
margin of profit to the owner, as the Magistrate in 1817 says a man 
and two bullocks could live in the mofussil for 14 annas a day. For 
other prices, &c., see Appendix Ill. 


Attempts to develop the material resource of the country 


per diem for coolies. In 


It remains to mention under the section several attempts which 
were made at various times between 1803 and 1828 to develop and 
improve the material resources of the country. 


Minerals 


In 1810 a Mr. Andrew Duncan obtained the permission of the 
Governor-General in Council to investigate the mineral resources 
of the country between Balasore and Beerbhoom, and the 
Government officers in Orissa were ordered to afford him every 
assistance in their power. As far as Orissa is concerned, nothing 
came of this project. 

Indigo 

About 1815 a Mr. Wilkinson established himself inside the old 
fort of Raibama, seven miles north of Jellasore, as an indigo planter, 
and the ruins of his vats are still to be seen. He was involved in 
constant disputes with the Rajah of Moharbhanj, in which the 
authorities were against him. The undertaking consequently failed, 
and was abandoned. There was another factory on the north of the 
Subanreekha, in the town of Jellasore, part of the buildings of which 
are now used as the Government post-office. The question of 
reviving the manufacture on behalf of Government was mooted in 
1817. It was thought that as a plant like indigo grew wild in several 
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of the Garjat estates, e.g. Moharbhanj, Dhenkanal, and Keonjhur, 
it might pay to cultivate it. Nothing, however, was done. 


Cotton 

In 1825 an attempt was made to introduce the cultivation of 
Bourbon cotton. The site selected for the experiment was a piece 
of land, about 200 acres in extent, at the bifurcation of the Birupa 
and Mahanadi rivers, near the site of the present bungalow at 
Jagatpur. The land was rented at Re. 1 per acre and cleared of 
jungle. The most sanguine expectations of success were entertained, 
the estimated out turn being 200 maunds at sicca Rs. 20 per maund. 
The actual out turn was, however, only 36 maunds, and after costing 
about sicca Rs. 1,500, the experiment was abandoned as a failure, 
and was not repeated. 

Wild ganja or patti, sugarcane, tobacco and other crops, have 
all been “officially cultivated” at various times, but none ever proved 


a success. 


FOOT NOTES: 

*34 In Balasore district, near Bhadrak. 

*35 Joint-Magistrate, Balasore, to Magistrate of Cuttack, 8th October 1816. 
*36 Foujdari manuscript records, Znd September 1806. 

*3? This officer made the first map of the province in 1813. 


+35 For a statement of lands taken for the Jagannath road, vide Vol. XV, 
Collectorate Letters Sent. The total amount of land taken up between 


Balasore and Cuttack was 1,698 beegahs; the amount of revenue remitted 
on this account, Rs. 3,615 (sicca) yearly. North of Balasore the road followed 


the old line, and no compensation appears to have been given for much of 


it. 
*39 The contract rate paid by Government was in 1817 sicca Re. 1, andin 1818 


sicca Rs. 1-4, per 1,000 cubic feet. 
*40 Manuscript recods, Cuttack, 17th January 1817 
*41 Sterling's account of Orissa, page 29. 
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APPENDIX II 
Alphabetical List of Officers who served in Orissa from 1803 to 1828. 
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Forrester W 


Hurt G 


Hurt 


inpeyE 


Ker Robert 


kng) 


APPENDIX II. (contnd.) 


17th Dec 1816 
2istjuly 1818 


4th Feb. 1820 
16thJjune 1804 


1803 
16chJune 1804 
29h Augt. 1805 
9th Sept. 1803 
16th June, 1804 


27h Feb. 1806 
23rd October 1828 


13h May 1814 


16h June 180¢° 


29thAugt. 1805 


25thApd 1818 
10th Dec. 1805 


Mehdle,Honible | 16th Sept. 1817 


LR 


30thAugt. 1819 


FE Cope Remarks 
RR 


Collector of the tax on paigrims. 
Magistrate and CoBector ofthe Central 


Judgeand Magistrate of Quttadkand 
Superintendent of Hibutary Mahals. 


Judge, Magistrate, and Collector ofNor- 
themor Balasore Division 


Judge and Magistrate of Zalah Qurtack. 


Commissioner cf 
Sat Agent and Collector of Customs, 
Qa 


Acting Joi y 
Ditto ditto at Pooree 
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Deputed as 
omecio wD Pooree 


Suspended 30th 
uly 1819; 
dismissed the 
service, 27th 
overnber 1822 


as the first 
incumbent of all 
h r e e 


DOO ETnerns 


Did not take 
charge until 19th 
November 1804 


so acted for a 
hort time as Judge 
ind Magistrate of 
attack, and as 
Joint-Magistrate of 
Balasore durign 


second half of t! 


P) 1817. 
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Also acted for a 
short time as 
Collector ofCuttack 


Held the office for 
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APPENDIX Ill 


Table of wholesale rates current in the Mofussil for various articles 
of common consumption between the years 1811 and 1817, as 
fumished by the Police Darogahs; with prices of various other 


miscellaneous articles. 


୪ HB EF G45 BW 


Sat per maund of 105 tolahs 
Ghee ditto ditto... 


§ 
3 
8 


Moo-aBonwed EF 
ono ooowooo > 


Coons, per 1,000 
Bengal paper, sbx quires per rupee. 
Surki, thre maunds of 105 of tolahs per rupee. 
Lime, four maunds of 105 tolahs per npee. 
Bamboos, Rs. 2-8 per 1,000. 
pera Citodveg) 
Masonry on revetment (contzac1}, Rs. 25 per 1.000 asbic feet. 
Earthworthand turing, Rs. 5 per 1,000 aubic feet. 
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Orissa 
Vol-ll 


W.W.Hunter 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE DELTA DISTRICTS 

I have carefully gone over the Records of this rebellion, 
particularly a manuscript Report in 325 folio pages by Mr. Ewer the 
Commissioner, and I cannot avoid the conclusion that we ourselves were toa 
large extent to blame. Our more exact system of Government enabled individuals 
to enforce their rights against each other to an extent to which the people of 
Orissa had never been accustomed. Keen saving adventures flo-ked in from 
bangle, and gradually ousted the more simple and less thrifty aristocracy of the 
province. One of the new men carved a fine inheritance out of the khurdha 
possessions, and in the end ousted the Maharaja’s Grenalissimo. from his 
Fort and Military Fief. A strong party immediately formed round the expelled 
chieftain and joined their wrongs with his. They accused us of increasing the 
Land Tax, While in reality we took very much less than the province had paid 
to the Mughuls, although more than it has recently yielded under Marhatta 
misrule. In short, we had sutistituted a regular revenue for the undefined and 
often unsuccessful extortion of our immediate predecessors. Our Currency 
Regulations, which compelled the people to pay their Land 1ax in silver, and 
our heavy duty upon salt, furnished better ground of discontent. But these 
annoyances would have been willingly borne in consideration of the peace and 
prosperity which our firm and just Governrnent introduced into province. 
Unfortunately, hov/ever, we had filled our courts and public officers with highly 
educated uns srupulous subordinates from bangle, whom the Uriya’s regarded 
as foreigners just as much as if they had been Marhatta’s. Indeed, Under the 
Marhatta’s the peasantry could always put a limit to their miseries. The jungles 
afforded a safe retreat from marhatta violence, but no asylum could be found to 
shelter the unhappy Uriya’s from the dexterous extortions and chicanery of our 
Bengali underlings. 

Such exactions appeared intolerable insults to the nobility and peasantry 
of the ancient royal domain of Khurdha. To drive out their oppressors seemed 
to them merely the legitimate and customary mode of making known their suffering 
to Government. They found hoy. 2ver, that the same stern strength and justice 
which saved them from armed violence on the part of their neighbors could 
permit nothing like forcible resistance by themselves. The rising was promptly 
put down, the rebellious dor:ain was confiscated, and the Maharaja sunk from 
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a great hereditary prince into a wealthy country gentleman. He retains his ancient 
rank of Maharaja the highest title known among Indian princes — with the 
charge of the national Temple of Jagannath and all other hereditary dignities, 
short of independence or royalty the present Maharaja lives chiefly at puri. In 
1870 when he paid me a visit, I found him an Interesting and intelligence little 
boy, clad in spotless white robes and jewels with all the gentle self-possession 
characteristic of his class. He seemed very full of his studies, and knew besides 
the ordinary vernaculars a little Sanskrit. His tutor or governor explained to 
me that his pupil could not be taught English or Persian or any foreign tongue, 
without losing in the popular mind that high purity which from time immemorial 
has sanctification the hereditary guardian of jagannath. This seemed to me a 
pity as it practically condemned a promising state ward to stand still while all 
india is mo\ ing forward. It is, however a prejudice deeply rooted in the minds 
of the pecs: and which it seems wise on the whole for a foreign Government 
to respec.. 

I, But although maharajas of Khurdha have ceased to be independent 
dynasty, they stili exercise one of the most cherished prerogatives of an Eastern 
Royal House. The whole Orissa population dates their documents according 
to the year of the Rajas’s reign. They have thus an era equally distinct from the 
Christian, the Musalman, and the Hindu methods of reckoning time. The first, 
sixth, tenth and twenty sixth years after each accession are deemed unlucky 
and never counted in the current chronology .A new Maharaja, therefore, 
begins in his second ank, or year, to reign in affections and the documents of 
his people. Orissa has always been prolific of prophecies, dated according to 
the local area; prophecies in which the people family believe and which 
sometimes bring about their own fulfillment. At the present day, such predictions 
cause not only widespread discomfort and alaram, but sometimes a very serious 
loss of matenal wealth. The Vishnuvite mendicants keep the manufacture of 
them on their own hands and work them for their own purpose. For example, 
the Income tax touched in an unprecedented manner their monastery lands; 
and the unsettled feeling arising from the bewildearing succession of Licence, 
Certificate, and Income Taxes in late years, prepared the peasantary for the 
most extravagant portents and omens. Among the spawn of prophecies which 
accordingly spread like wildfire through Orissa, one had eventually the honor 
of being, noticed on the Government Gazette. It ran somewhat as Follows: 
Take heed of the 13th ank(or years of the Maharaja reign) in the 14th ank a 
great battle will take place, in the 15th there will be nothing left to eat; in the 17 
th the truth will come. 

A million of presents went in fear and trembling for many months at the 
sound of these mystic words. The prediction of the general extermination of 
the people for some time actually held back the husbandmen from telling their 
fields. I question whether such a coin pliment has ever been paid to Dr. 
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Cumming’s intimations of the end of the world. But the truth is that these Indian 
races, to the spiritual side of whose nature our English Government is by its 
very positions forced to shut its eyes and for whose spiritual wants we can 
make provision, have got a capacity of belief and a depth of religious emotion 
which, If worked upon by a really great leader, may yet be destined to blow in 
pieces our Rule. However this may be the current chronology Still survives in 
spite of our schools and notwithstanding the use of the Christian era in public 
business. The death of 1865-66 universally spoken of in Orissa as the famine 
of the 9th ank. 

Inow pass to the highest form which British government has assumed 
in Orissa, namely, the administration by English officers of the three great deltaie 
Districts of Puri, Balasor, and Cuttack. A former chapter has displayed the 
desolation of the province when it passed to us from the Marhatta’s in 1803. 
The hereditary heads of people had fled to the jungle; no landholders could at 
first be found to engage for the lands; nor any sufficient population; to till the 
fields. In 1806 the Rav Claudius Buchan, Vice-provost of the College of Fort- 
William, made a tour through Orissa. From the moment he entered the province 
he seems to have been the danger of wild beasts. Between Balashor and 
Cuttack, in a country now as safe and as closely cultivated as Kent, he passed 
through a jungle where tiger abounds, and required a guard of seven sepoys 
for the journey. He speaks of peacocks perching quietly on trees along the 
highway, and the tigers nightly roared round the outskirts of Jagannath itself. A 
hunting party of eight elephants had lately been despatched from the capital of 
the province against them. They seem to have made havoc of the unhappy 
pilgrims, whose bories strewed the highway, and Dr. Buchanan describes the 
neighbourhood of Jagannath as a valley of skills. 

Such devastations have long ago ceased under British Rule. But they 
still continue under the less exact administration of the Native chiefs in the 
tributary states. Wild elephants infest at least five of these principalities lying 
waste the crops, carrying away the villagers, pushing down the born-walls, 
and occasionally trampling a whole hamlet into ruins. It is now impossible to 
find a wild elephant throughout the length and breadth of our three Districts 
and an English Magistrate thinks himself fortune If he can here of a couple of 
tigers in the year. At a single pass in the tributary states they killed upwards of 
three hundred persons during three recent years. In the state of Bod, 86 people 
were devoured in1869, and the raja was obliged to engage a hunting party 
from Sambalpur. In some principalities the tigers watch the villagers, and anyone 
who strays beyond their limits. The people look upon them as an inevitable 
evil, to be propitiated rather than, provoked; and among some tribes any attempt 
to kill them is regarded as little short of sacrilege. 


Orissa, Vol-//, W.W.Hunter,London, 1872, P.P-123-128 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA DISTRICT GAZETTEERS 
PURI! 
L.S.S O’MaLLeYy 


Ts wae the rebellion of the paiks, a kind of local militia Paik 
6 ‘whom tho English conquest had brought little bot rain and (୧C¢llfon. 
Doduratsion, Rnde and contemptible as this new foe 
undoubtedly was in comparison with the Britial sepoys the 
nature of the country and their intimate kmowledge ot it 
gave them an advantage which rendered tho contest mare 
{ would otherwise have been. They are descxibed 


equal than i 
as follows by Stirling in his Account of Orissa —The patks, 


or landed militia of the Rajwara, combine with the mos. 
profound barbarism end ths blindest devotion to the will. of 
their chiefs, a ferocity and nnquietness of disposition which 
have ever rondered them an important and formidable class 
of the population of the Province. They are paid by ‘service 
lands, which they cultivate with their own hands in time of 
peace. subject to the performance of certain military .and 
police duties whenever called on by their chiefs. 

“The paiks of Orissa are divided into three ranks, 
distinguished by names taken from their occupation, OF tho 
weapons which they chiefly use, viz. :=—{(1) The pahoris, who 
carry a large shield made of woot), covered with hide and 
strengthened by knobs and circles of iron, and the long ° 
straight notional sword of Orissa, called the khandu. They 
are stationed chiefly ss guords. (2) The banuds, who now 
principally use the motchlock (in lieu of their old missile 
weapons), but have besides a small shield snd sword. It waa 
their duty to take the fiold principally and go on distant 
‘expeditione. (3) Ths dhenkiyas, who are armed with bows. 
and arrows and s sword, and perform all sorts of duties. 
The war dress of the paiks consists, or did consist, .of 8 cap. . 
and vest made of the skin of the tiger or leopard, s sort .of 
chaiefarmour for the body and thighs, and 8 girdle formed &t 
the tail of some wild animal. Besides the terror inspired by 
these unusual babilments, they further heightened the’ fero-. 
city of their appearance by staining tbeir limbs with ‘yellow 
clay and their countenances with vermilion, thus exhibiting 
altogether as eavage and fontastio An air .a8 One can. well 
conceive to invest the national army of any country or people. 
However wild and motley their appearsnce and compoeltion, 
they certainly did not fight badly, at least when 6ncouragad: 


by the proximity of their jungles, since we find them gastajts; 
ing the most bloody battles with the Mughals; and: kine 
be doubted whether they wero fof superior to. any iientiy 
which the Berar Marathas ever brought into the. field Alring 
their government of the Province. ’’ 

A body of local landed militias of this icdnd might hare 
been a tower of gtrength to the British’ Governménk, . hail 
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‘liberal and: conciliatory messures been adopted from the first : 
but hy a fatal and ‘shortsighted policy, Major Fletcher had 
been allowed to-resume their service lands shortly after the 
- Cofifiscation of the Khurda estate. Nor was this all. 
Deprived of the lands which they had enjoyed from time 
immemorial, they were subjected to the grossest extortion 
‘and oppression at the hands of the farmers, scrbarchkars, and , 
other underlings to: whom the Government entrusted the 
collection of the revenue, and also to the tyrannies of & 
corrupt and venal police. A leader was all that was required 
$6 fan the lurking embers of rebellion into open flame. 


The opportunity produced the man in the person of 
Jagabliandhu Bidyadhar Mahapatra Bhawanbir Rei, an officer 
- Who had inherited from his ancestors the post of bakhsht or 
‘commander of the forces of the Raja of Khurda, being second 
:only to the Raja himself in rank. Besides jugirs or grants 
‘of land and other perquisites, the family of Jagabandhu had 
‘held for several generations the valuuble estate of kila Rorang 
‘at 8 low quit-rent. This estate was in Jagabandhu’s 
ion at the time of the British conquest ; and he was one 
of the first to proffer submisaicn to Colonel Harcourt in 1803. 
Fhe, pettlement of kila Rorang was accordingly made with 
.him; but eventually he wasVdispossessed by a Bepgali 
adventurer, spd in June 1814 the Government passed orders 
‘thst no settlement should be made with him, until he should 
hate established & titie tothe property in the regular course 
of law. ‘ Jagabandhu was reduced to beggary, and for nearly 
two’ years derived his maintenance from the voluntary 
conitribntions made by the people of Khurda for his support. 
He was constantly attended by a ragged tribs of followers, 
bearing the insignis of state pertaining to his former condi- 
..tion. When advised to institute # suit for the recovery of 
his eatste, he evinced the greatost reluctance to do 20, 
pleading his want of means, the degradation of suing as & 
‘pauper, and the uselessness of any reference to the Courts 
from sn Oriys when a rich Bengali was the defendant. 


This wos the position 6f Jagabandhu in Merch 1817 when 
o body of Khonds; four bundred strong, from the State of 
Gumsur, crossed over into the Khurda territory and openly 
unfurled: the banner of revolt.! ~The paiks rose as one man 


ere adie eigen tee enn 
.1For a contemporary account, sae¢ Coloutts Gosette, April 10, 1817, 
Balictions, vol. V, pp. 189-190. 
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and joined them under their former lesder Jagabandhu. 

They proceeded to attack the police sta ଓ \ and ‘other 

Government buildings at er nhere they ktHed upwards 

of a hundred men and carnéd off some fifteen thomland rupees 

worth of treasure. Phe rebels then marched on Kbdrda fitealf, . 
increasing in numbers as they proceeded. Their success at 
Banpuar had set the whole country in arms against the British ;1; 
and, seeing; the hopelessness of resistance, tife whole of thel: 
Governmenidtcfficers stationed in Khurda sought safety iD, 
flight. All the civil buildings were burnt to the ground by, 
the rebels, and the treasury sacked. Another body of the 

rebels advanced into pargana Lenbai, and murdered one of 
the native officials, who had rendered himself obnoxious. 

On the intelligence of these events reaching Cuttack, the 

authorities ut once despatclied such & force as they thought 

would be sufficient to quell the disturbance and restore order. 

One detachment marched direct to Kburds, 2nd another 

proceeded to Pipli to protect pargyana Lembsi. 


The Magistrate, thinking that his presence would help 
to restore order, set out on the first of April, accompanied 
by a detachment of sixty sepoys, with the intention of joining 
the force which had proceeded to Khurda. On ‘the evemjng 
of the following day he arrived at Gangpara, & village only 
about two miles distant from Khurda. A barricade had been 
ereoted here, which was defended by a considerable ‘body of 
rebels. The British troops were fired upon; and, ss it ଓଃ 
growing dark, it was resolved to halt for the night and 
attempt ‘to force the stockade early the next morning. A letter 
wae sent off ‘to the officer who had proceeded to Khurda, 
begging him to march out with his force from Khurdaz, so as 
to place the enemy between two fires. Early next morning 
the messenger returned with the intelligence: that the village 
of Khurda bad been totally destroyed, and that the troops 
were nowhere in the neighbourbod@. There was. nothing for 
it under the circumstances but to beat 8a speedy retreat.” Np 
provisions had been brought from ‘Cuttack, and none were to 
be procured on the spot. The agpoys were. worn :ont ~3se5th 
hunger .and fatigue, and the.numher of the -rebéls erefioally 
swelled to about three thousand. men, As-soon of theppatiost 
was commenced, the enemy opened a brisk fire. Mhe Pnglish 
troops kept as much as possible to the open; the paiks, on the 
other ‘hand, kept well under cover of the jungle Fo which 
they suddenly emerged now and again to fire, or to ScCnre 
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‘whatever baggage hsd been dropped or abandoned in the 
confusjon. ` 
The situation was a critical one, but no loss of life was 
sustained; and after marching without a halt froin 5-30 4.3. 
until 8-80 P.xM., the troops safely reached Balknti on the Puti 
road, and there halted. While preparing to resume their 
march at 9-30 P.M., they were again attacked under cover of 
the darkness by a large body of insurgents ; but a well-directed 
volley soon ecattered the rebels, and the troops continued 
their retreat without further molestation. They reached 
Cuttack on the fourth of April, having lost tents, elephants, 
and every article of heavy baggage which they had taken with 
them. The Magistrate wrote to Government as follows :— 
‘“ This instant returned, after a most fatiguing march of a 
.day and night, from Khurda; I can only write for the informa- 
tion of His Lordship in Council that my retroat waa forced, 
and that the whole of the Khurds territory is in a complete 
state of insurrection. The insurgents call upon tlie Raja of 
Khurda, and Jagabandhu irsues ordera in lus narne. Their 
avowed intention is to proceed to Puri and reconduct him in 
triumph .to bis territory. °’ 
. The detachments of sepoys which had proceeded to 


“ Khurda and Pipli were not moro fortunate than the Mogis- 


iff 


“treito's party. The officer in commend of the Pipli detach- 
“ment, in sttempting to force the rebel position et Gangpars 
and effect a junction with the Khurds force, was killed ot the 


bead of his men. Both detschments were compelled to 
retreat, with the loss of all the baggage. to Cuttack vid Pipl. 
The lstter place fell into the hands of the pasts, who sacked 
‘it and bnrnt the police station. On the other hand, nn officer 
who had been despatched with a force for the protection of 
Puri, reached that town on the second of April and found all 
quiet there. His progress had not been molested in any Way, 
and hg wrote to recommend that a force should he detached for 
the special duty of falling upon the rebele and brivging on & 
deciaive action with them.-. ~Accordingly on the ninth of April, 
an officer with five hundred and fifty men and a few guns, 
marched on Khurda ; and on the trrelfth of April martisl law 
was Yonclaimed in the Khurds territory. 

On the morning of the same day a large body of the 
insurgents assembled nat Suka!l, s small village nest Puri. In 
the evening they entered the town by the Joknmath Ghat, and 
burnt the Government court-house and several other public 

18 Edn, 
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and private buildings. The houses of ths European residents 
were situated then as now on the eeashore about balk nile 
from the ‘Indian town. In thete the Indian afficars of 
Government took refuge. The tronps weré locutad. in “the 
bungalow of the Balt Agent. On the morning of ‘the 
thirteenth of April, the rebels emerged from the jongle whieh 
skirted the town on the east and oponed & desultory fire. 
The sepoys returned it, and the contest was continued for 
about two hours, but at length the sepoys charged ths enemy 
and drove them back into the town. 

The success was, however, only temporary. “The 
insurgeots returned in greater numbers, having been 
reinforced by others of their own party and joined by many 
of the rebels belonging to the temple and to the Rsja's private 
establishment. Some uf the inhabitants of the town also 
joined’ the rebels, and the priests of the tempte openly 
proclaimed the foll of the English rule and the restorstion 
of the authority of the ancient Line of sacred kings. Being 
thus hemmed in on three sides by the insurgents and the sea, 
the British deemed it sdvisable to beat 2 speedy retreat to 
Cuttack by the only road still left open.- Provisions were 
beginning ‘to run short, snd it was found impossible to procure 
a ‘fresh supply. It was important, too, to prevent the Govern- 
ment treasure from falling into the hands of the rebels. Putri 
was therefore abandoned; and the fugitives, among whom 
were the’ Salt Agent and the Collector of the pilgrim tax, 
reached Cuttack on thc eighteenth. 

All communication between Cuttack and the eouthern 
portion of the Province was now completely cut off; consé- 
quently, notbing had been heard of the force despatched to 
Khurds on the ninth of April, and the greatest apprehensions 
were entertained for its safety. The detachment, howeter, 
reached Khurde withuut encountering 2ny opposition; and the 
officer in command, op learning that the :‘nsurgents had gone 
in great force in ihe direction of Puri, proceeded againet them 
by forced marches. On the second day after leaving Khntds 
he came upto the rebels, about a thonsand strong, drawn 
behind & litt, of embankm:i i : Pp 

ents. The insurgents, who had never 
before encountered any large body of disciplined troops, fed 
in the wildest dismay and confusion sg son as firs was 
opened. Pe eb ର ita on Puri, dutered the 
town, ‘and captured the Raja, just gs he was’ ie point of: 
talirg fight. Ja, } on the poimft-of 
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. Several other encounters took place between the British 
troops and the insurgent paiks, and the risinj spread to 
Ouittack, where it was stamped out without much difficplty. 
British authority eoon reestablished itself everywhere, 
although the country did not at ?nce recover its accostomed 
tr3nquillity and security. Bands of patkt, most of them 

‘proclaimed offenders and fugitives, continued to infest the 
jm gles of Kburda for somo time after the pacification of the 
rest of the country. They committed, chiefly by night, the 
direst excesses which the police were powerless to punish or 
prevent. It. was necessary, therefore, in the early part of 
the ycar 1818, again to have recourse to military force, and 
the bauds of niarauders were at length hunted down. Tho 
Commissioners appointed to investigate the causes of this 
outbreak reported that the Government itself was to a large 
éxtent tw blame, and that the peasantry Lad many real 
grievances to.complain of. The resumption of a large tract 
of service .,and, the currency regulations, which compelled 
the peopla t&- pay their iand tax in silver instead of in.cowries 
sg heretofore, the heavy salt duty, the erxtortions and chicapnery 
of underling ‘Bengali officials, were sl] bitter grounds of 
discontent. At the present day, the Khurda estate is & 
‘profitable and well managed Government property, and the 
cultivators are a contented anc generally prosperous class. 


Raja Mukundrdeva died a captive in November 1817, 
‘His son Ramchandrideva (1817—56) built a new palace on 
the car road ut Puri rnd ainassed mucb wealth by his thrifty 
Dabits. He was succe2ded by Viralishoradeva II (1856—62), 
and the next Roja wai Dibyasinbadeva II (1862—77), who 
was. transported for life ou a charge of murder. His successor 
Makundadeva died in 19:.€, and was succecded by Lis adopted 
son, Ramchandra Deva,-+ younger son of tlhe late Raja of 
the Bamra State. 


and Orissa District Guzetters, Puri L.S.S O’Malley, Patna, 1929 
-53 -59 . 
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The British Conquest and Administration 


R.D.Banerjee 


\Ahe principal and most powerful of the 29 States of 
Orissa were exempt from the influence of British Laws and 
Regulations. The report contains a recommendation for 
the extension of such laws and regulations over all the 
Tributry Mehals of Orissa, specially Police Laws, in the 
interest of humantty. ° 

While British officers in Orissa were proposing be 
introduction of their own laws into fhe semi-indepentlent 
States, the same laws administered by them and carried 
into effect by their Bengali subordinates were ruining the 
nobility of Orissa and impoverlshing the richest people of 
the country. Though the 19th century had begun, the 
British Officers who administered the Jaws in Orissa 
belonged to the 18th Century and carried on the fradition 


of the past. Bengalis of an undesirable type came into 
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Orissa after 1803. The Oriy3 was very backward et that 
time ‘and in fact he was just like the semi-literate Panjabi 
ifiér 1848. He was certainly not fit for any of the lower 
be. ‘An the British Administration. Musalmans were too 
N ¥, as they are still now. So in fact Bengalis of a low type 
“ruled Orissa for nearly half a century after the conquest. 
"They became notorious for chicanery and dishonesty, while 
no protest could be raised against the camouflaged 
dishonesty of the early 19th century English officers, known 
as “Nabobs,” out of fear. For years the Oriya suffered 
in silence till the Bengali became more honest by education 
and till the English officers became true representatives 
of British Justice. 

Having control of judicial and executive work, the 
Bengali found Orissa an easy means to get rich quick. 
He had no competitors in the field and the British officers 
bad to rely entirely on them. Police extortion and sale of 
public justice was carried on entirely through Bengalis. 
The British East India Company realised the gravity of 
the offences of their officers too late in the great crisis 
of 1817 when the Ho|kar’s army expiated for the sins of 
Yasovant Rio at the battle of Mehidpur and the Bhonsle’s 
troops—for the lesser sins of Raghuji II committed in not 
rejoining ,Yasovant Rio Holkar and Daulat R30 Sinde 
after 1803,—at the glorious battles of Sitabaldi and Nagpur. 
Some day the true history of the Fourth Maratha War and the 
great batfles of Ashf8, Koregaon, Mehidpur and SitSbaldi 
will be written, but the time is not yet ripe. In Orissa the 
contemporaneous movement was the rebellion of the paiks, 
the national militia of Orissa. The causes of their 
discontent and that of their leader were simply the 
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rapacity of British Officers in Orissa and their Bengali 
subordinates. .It is useless at the present day to re- 
capitulate the long and rambling narrative of Toynbee, 
the shorter sketch of O’Malley will be sufficient. At the 
time of the British conquest of Orissa, British officers were 
still imbued with the idea of the permanent settlement 
introduced by Cornwallis into Bengal, Behar and Benares. 
Immediately after the conquest, the British Commissioners 
for the settlement of the Sizbah of Orissa decided to cancel 
all demands on account of arrears of revenue. In 1804 
the first. settlement of revenue was made in Orissa and 
it was embodied in Regulation XII of 1805. This settle- 
ment was for one year only and was to be followed bya 
triennial settlement. The triennial settlement was effected 
but was followed in 1808-9 by another settlement for four 
years. Then followed a number of hasty setflements 
concluded according to the advice of Bengali Ministerial! 
officers to whom a settlement always brought,a golden 
harvest in the shape of bribes in cash and kind, nazars to 
the European officers and starvation and ruin alike to the 
peasants and their proprietors. These disastrous settlements 
were concluded in 1812-13 for one year, 1813-14 for two 
years and in 1815-16 again for one year. When the , 
crisis came another settlement was made in 1816-17 for 
three years. In the meanwhile the majority of British 
officers were totally ignorant of the country, its capability 
of producing crops, and devastation on account of bad 
government of more than half a century, and they had to 
rely on their Bengali subordinates for every bit of information 
that they got. The Oriyis were very shy and mistrusted 
their new masters. They held back papers of Hasfabud 
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and Jama’-Wasi/-Bagi. The Bengali subordinates now 
profited, because soon it became impossible for the Oriya 
land-holders to pay the demanded revenue from their 
deserted villages. In all cases the Bengali subordinates 
possessed more accurate information about the quality of 
the soil, the value of the produce and the quantity of 
arable land of different “inds and classes lying waste 
than his British masters. Therefore they speculated in 
landed property exclusively with the help and aid of their 
friends in Bengal. Hundreds of old Oriya noblemen were 
ruined and their ancient heritage passed into the hands of 
Bengali zamindars. The .new assessment was on paper 
‘only, the amount was never realised and arrears accumulat- 
ed rapidly.” To crown all, the Bengalis in Orissa persuaded 
the dishonest Britisher of the day to sell defaulting estates 
by auction’ in Calcutta. For some years after 1806, the 
zamindarts of many old families of Orissa were sold for 
a mete song in Calcutta and on this gross injustice and 
grave inhumanity flourished “Nob Kissens” and “Ganga 
Govinds” of the early. 19th century. Many Oriya 
zamindars were frightened by the alterations in the revenue 
demanded by the British Government and many of them 
left heriditary possessions fo be managed Khas. In 
O'Malley’s words, “many left their estates to be bheld by 
the Collector, who in his turn either managed them 
through fuhsildars, who embezzled as much as they 
could, or farmed them out to speculators, who rack-rented 
the ryots. A large portion of the revenue assessed 
could not be collected, the hardships of our revenue 
system were aggravated ‘by repeated droughts, and 
the amount realized fell to 65 per cent. of the 
36 
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demand.”! The hopeless incompetence and ‘dishonesty 
of early British administrative officers in Orissa, combined 
with the rapacity and cruelty of their Bengali subordinates, 
precipitated the great crisis of 1817. 

The actual causes of the pdaik rebellion were 
double. The paths held land on service tenure. It 
was a3 regular “feudal system consisting of infeudation 
and sub-infeudation from tbe chief to the humble 
paik. Major «Fletcher, who had been placed in charge 
of the territories of Mukandadeva Il, is stilf notorious 
in Orissa for his incapacity and dishonesty. :He 
was persuaded: by his Bengali subordinates to ~3ume 
the jChakrdn :lands of the Khurda paiks. The 20th- 
century Englishman gives a true exposition of facts 
nearly a century after the event. O'Malley says :—“Nor 

jwas this all. Deprived of the lands which they had 
enjoyed from time immemorial, they were subjected to the 
; ¢rossest: extortion and oppression at the hands of the 
farmers, sarbarahkdars, and other underlings t6é whom our 
Government entrusted the collection of the revenue and 
also to the tyrannices of a corrupf and venal police.?” 
‘Stirling’s description of the paiks Qf Orissa is extremely 
interesting and is therefore quoted in full:—“The Paiks 
or landed militia of the Rajwara combine with the most 
profound barbarism. and the -‘blindest devotion to the will 
of their chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of disposition, 
‘which have ever rendered them an important and formid- 
able class of the population of the province. They 
comprehend al! casfes and classes, chiefly perhaps the 


\ Bengal District Garertcer, Cuttack, pp. 156. 
3 Ibid, Puri, 0. 51. 
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Chasa or cultivating tribes ; occasionally individuals of 
the lowest castes are found among them, as Khandras, 
Pans and Bawaris (Sanscrifice Berber or Barbarians;) and 
thc fashion has often prevailed of adopting into their order 
some of the more savage inhabitants of the remote hills, 
called Khonds, as also even Mussulmans and Telingas. 
It is well known that they are paid by service lands, which 
they cultivate with their own hands in time of peace, 
subject to the performance of military and rude police 
diutics whenever called upon by their chiefs. Abulfaz! 
states the number of Paiks or zemindari militia (in the 
orignal, Sipab--zemindari) lfeble to be required for the 
acocvice of ‘fhe astute according to the conditions of the 
tenure of the gsemindares, at about 1,55,000 for the present 
districts of Cuttack and Midnapore, which probably 
formed but a smal! part of the entire force maintained by 
those chicfs. The Paiks of this part of the country are 
divided into three ranks distinguished by names taken 
from thelr occupations or the weapons which they use 
chiefly, viz. 4st. The Pabris, who carry a large shield made 
of wood covered with hides and strengthened by knobs 
and circles of iron, and the long straight national sword 
of Orissa, called the khanda. They are stationed chief- 
ly as guards. 2nd. The Banua, who use the match-lock 
principally now (in lieu of their old missile weapons), but 
have besides a small shield and sword. It was their duty 
to take the field principally and go on distant expeditions. 
3rdly. The Dhenkiyas who are armed with bows and 
arrows, and a sword, and perform all sorts of duties. 

"The war dress of the Paiks consists, or did consist, 
of a cap and vest made of the skin of the tiger or leopard; 
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a sort of chain armour for the body and thighs ; and a 
girdle formed of the tail of some wild animal. Besides 
the terror inspired by these unusual habiliments, they 
further heightened the ferocity of their appearance by 
staining their limbs with yellow . tlay, and their counte- 
nances with vermillion. Thus : exbibitiog altogether as 
savage and. ‘fantastic an. ary: :a8 one HAN ell. ‘conceive, to 
invest the .natignal drmy ‘Of eny country: ‘ot people, 2ow- 
ever wild and moflef ‘Hele appearsnpé apt A0Mmp ls - 
they certainly -did ‘not fight badly, when 7 efioe f 
least by the proximity of thelr jungles, : pa 
constantly sustaining the most bloody bates: wich: the: 
Moghuls, and it may be doubted whether they were not 
superior to any infantry which the Berar Marhattas ever . 
brought into the field during their government of the 
province.!” 

Starvation and ill-usage compelled the paiks of Orissa 
to rise against the British. In writing of the paik rebellion 
European writers, even of the present century, have for- 
gotten to include one important factor, the general unrest 
among the Maratha population throughout Indie. It !s 
well known to every Indian that tbe ‘Peshwa Sawhi Bi 
R80 was not really conquered - -at :Aghea:4a4d. 
but long bcfore that by the pen 6 + 
Mountstuart Elphinstone at the ¢" 
The: process was long and painfut ofhite BI to OD and 
the ‘entire Maratha nation.’ The lool provess of orrange- 
ments for the sale of the Maratha ‘natton by the Maratha 
people themselves had awakened mixed feelings among 
Marathas outside the limits of Gujarat and the Deccan. 


$ 1 Aslaric Researches Vol. XV. pp. 2002202. 
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A very large numbcr of Marathas were still residing in 
Orisss, .especially in Katak, and there is an undetermined 
il: ‘fof to be determined at the present age, between the 
“of the British East India Company for the 
ben of certain forts dated 135th June 1817 and the 
¢ rebellion in Orissa. In Orissa the pai/ks wanted a 
iader and their hereditary General Jagabandhu Vidyadhara 
‘Mahapafra Bhramaravare Raya, the hereditery Bakhshi 
of the Gajapatis of Khurda, supplied the want.. There was 
no coherence in the great Maratha risings of 1817 and there 
fore the paiks of Orissa fought in their early mediaeval 
way. Jagabandhu was a person of very high rank 80 
long as the State of Khurda existed. Besides extensive 
landed property, he‘heid in heredity the valuable estate 
of Qila’ Rorang st a very low quit-rent. After the British 
conquest he was one of the earliest nobles of Orissa to 
submit to Colonel Hercourt But though the Qila’ of 
‘Roreang wos settled with him at first, it was taken away 
from him by a Bengali and in June 1814 the Government 
of India ordered that no settlement should be made with 
him till he had established his titles to the property in a 
court of law. To the ordinary Englishman, firm in his 
faith in the Grand Jury and Petty Jury of England, there 
is no apparent injustice in such an order. He forgets that 
when ““Nabobs" like Clive and Hastings ruled India, justice 
in British courts outside Calcutta was dispensed by Hakims 
sitting on a Masnad, chewing Pans and smoking a Hugga. 
More usually the Hakim’s conscience was in the keeping 
of a lady who vended pan under a tree near the 
court and hawked British Justice to the highest bidder 
before the sitUrg and after the rising of the court. 
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Jagabandhu was fully aware of this state of affairs and . 
the 20th century Englishman naively admits fhat the 
former ‘evinced the greatest repugnance to do so (f.0., to 
go to a British court of justice for the redress of his 
grievances) pleading bis want of means, the degradation 
of suing as a pauper, and the’ uselessness of any reference 
to the courts from an Oriya when a rich Bengali was the 


& 


defendant.”! 8 

So the Bengal! ‘favourite of the British Officers in 
Orissa reduced the ‘once mighty Jagabandhu Vidytdhara, 
the Commander-n-chief of the last Gajapat!i of Khurds, 
to destitution. He was maintained by voluntery contribu: 
tions made by the people of Khurda in memory of his 
former kindness and nobility. No wonder Jagabandhbu 
rebelled. It was only fitting that he should dite fighting {/ 
instead of begging from door to door. He served a 
noble purpose, as his rising opened the eyes of the British 
masters of Orissa to some extent. In any other country 
except India, Jagabandhu Vidyadhara would have been 
. regarded as a national hero and a benefactor of his own } 
people, because by rising in rebellion and sacrificing his 
own self he saved the nobility of Orissa from total extinction 
at the hands of the Bengal! adventurers and the Som 
people from longer oppression. 

‘In March 1817 a body ‘of Khonds matrchéd tnto ie 
from the neighbouring State of Ghumsur tn Ganjam and 
were af once joined by the paths. With the rise of the 
paiks the entire country rose in rebellfon. The people 
proceeded to attack the police station at Banpur, gutted all 
Government buildings, killed about one hundred and 


1 Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri, p. 52. 
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carried off treasure amounting to Rs. 15000. They pro- 
ceeded towards Kburda and all Government officials fled. 
The treasury was plundered and the town sacked. Another 
body went into the parganah of Lembai and murdered an 
Indian official who had endeared himself to them by his 
attentions. , When news reached Katak one detachment 
of troops was. sent to Khurda and another to Pipli. The 
Collector of Katak set out on the 1st April 1817 with sixty 
Sepoys “for Khurda. The British troops were defeated at 
“Gangpur by a large number of paiks and forced to return 
to Katak The detachment which had gone fo Khurda 
lost the British officer in command at Gangpara 
and was compelled to retreat with the loss of ali baggage. 
The troops sent to Pipli were also compelled to retire 
and that Thanah was sacked. Another detachment of 
troops, sent to Puri, reached that fown and according to 
the advice of the commading officer an officer with 550 
men and a few guns were sent to Puri on the 9th. On 
the same day some paiks entered Puri and burnt the 
court-house and other Government buildings. The Indian 
officers took refuge in the houses of the European 
officers on the sea-shore and in a desultory engagement 
with the Sepoys the paiks were defeated on the 13th of 
April. Raja Mukundadeva II joined the paiks and thé 
priests of the temple of Jagannatha proclaimed the fall of 
the British Raj and and the restoration of the Gaijapatis. 
The pairks gained in strength and British troops abandoned 
Pur, reaching Katak on the 18th. Southern Orissa was 
entirely in the hands of the rebels and all communication 
by land with Katak was cut off. The larger de(achment 
reached Khurda without opposition and bearing \hat the 
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paiks had gone to Puri, it proceeded thither by forced 
marches. It encountered the paiks on the second day 
after leaving Khurda and easily defeated about 1000 rebels 
near the embankment of a tank This force captured Puri 
with Raja Mukundadeva IL Authority was re-established 
very easily though the paiks hid in the jungles and 
committed great depredations on the defenceless villages. 
So in the earlier part of the next year a military force 
was employed to hunt them down in their junglc. The fate 
of the brave Jagabandhu Vidyadhara need only be guessed. 
Mukundadeva {was simply cast in prison for his supposed 
treason, ‘where he died in November 1817. His descendants 
were removed fo Purl, where they still live and are 
known - 88 Rajus of Pur. “His son Rémchandra Il 
(1817-56) batt a .new palace on the car road at Puri and 
amassed much ‘wealth by bis thrifty habits. He was 
succeeded by ViIrakishoradeva IH (1856-62), and the next 
Raja was Dibyasifhadeva II (1862-77), who was transported 
for life on a charge of murder. The present representative 
of the famtly and Superintendent of the Jagannatha temple 
is Raja Mukundadeva, popularly called the Raja of Puri”! 


The British Conquest and Administration, R.D.Banerjee, PP-278-288 
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Civil Disturbances during the British Rule in India 
(1765-1857) 


Sashi Bhusan Choudhury 


I2 THE INSURRECTION OF THE PAaIKS AT CUTTACK (1817-8) 


Simultaneously with the revolt of Dayaram of Hathras, and 
the display of hostile disposition by the Peshiwa at Poona, points 
so distant from each other and yet connected in the sequence of 
British rule, a terribie explosion occurred at Cuttack which para- 
lysed the civil administration to such an extent that all communica- 
tions between Calcutta and Madras, and also the intercourse 


i Oxford History, 642. 

2 Gentleman's Magazine (London), August, 1817, p. 1 
Asiatic Journal (December, 1818, p. 6206) for n ero 
assault of the fort by an cve-witness. : 

1 CarPER, Thrce Presidencies, 177. 

+ DG. Aligarh, 180-81. 
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between Poona and Calcutta were entirely cut off for nearly a 
“month.! 

The Paiks of Orissa were a kind of local militia, wild and 
ferocious, yet blindly devoted to their chiefs under whose command 
they fought stubbornly many bloody battles with tie ‘Moghuls 
end the Marathas. During the Maratha government they were 
cntrusted with the duties of police, subject to the general control 
of the landholders, and occupied lands exempt from rent in 
[ayment of their services. If tactfully dealt with, they could 
have been a source of strength to the government ; but the 
1esumption of their service ‘lands with which they were paid 
for the obligations of military and police duties, brought ruin 
end misery upon them.’ The bitterness on losing the lands which 
they had enjoyed from time immemorial was, only to be matched 
by extortion and oppression they received at the hands of 
unscrupulous government revenue agents or farmers called 
serbarakhars, and of venal police. 

Upon the annexation of the province of Cuttack to the 
presidency of Bengal, commissioneis were appointed to effect a 
settlement of the revenue with landholders ; but as there wag no 
such body with well-defined rights as in Bengal, a proprietary 
hody: was created out of the various intermediate holders with 
whom a settlement for the land-revenue was made, not on a 
fixed permanent basis as in Bengal, but for a term of years 
only, subject to augmentation. The serics of temporary settle- 
ments, made at random, and marked by irequity and severity 
of assessment, were calculated, in combination with the stringency 
of Bengal regulations and sale laws, to lead to the impoverish- 
ment and ruin of large .bodies of landed classes.’ The 
enormity of the Bnritish assessment in Cuttack which exceeded 
the Maratha demand by 1,65,000 rupees (the British demand be- 
ing 11,80,000 rupees as against rupees 10,15,000 of the Marathas), 
aud subsequently raised to rupces ‘13,82,000, in Ir816-7* under 
periodical progressive assessments, besides being unbearable in the 
cxtreme, was turned into an instrument for speedy eviction of 
landed interests by the inelastic rules which converted the assess- 
ment into ‘a fixed and invariable debt’ more casily in a country 
like: Orissa, where crop suffered from draught and flood alike.* 
lhe zamindars always in terror of discharging his obligations to 


i Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1817, p. 356. See also Thornton, 
Chapters etc. (London, 1840). 303. 

3 Supra, pp. ‘28-29. 

3 Supra, pp. 23 fl. 

< MitL, vill, 97, fo. 1. 

¢ DG. Pun, 2092. 
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the day, on pain of losing his estate, put pressure upon the 
ryots ; but even this could not save them, for out of 3,000 zamin- 
dars as computed in 1803, only 1,450 were in possession in 
1817-8." What made the situation very grave was that the 
defaulting estates were sold at Calcutta at very low prices mostly 
to Bengali speculators who constituted a class of foreign farmers 
representing British capitalist interest. | 
Leslie Melville of the Bengal Civil Service when examined 
by the parliamentary committee on the subject adverted to the 
evils of over-assessment and fraudulent and collusive sales in 
enhancing public distress and discontent,” but the evil did not 
stop there ; this new body of intrusive landholders in resorting to 
unsparing extortions to meet the increasing demands of the govern- 
iment ruined the country. The Paiks who claimed to hold their 
lends in lieu of certain services were fully assessed and sufferred 
the same consequence as other people. They sold everything, even 
their wives and children to obtain sustenance, and when even 
this failed they left their homes and hearths and fled to forests. 
It ‘was estimated that in the course of 1816, between five and six 
thousand houses had been deserted.” Other auxiliary grounds of 
complaint, equally malignant in effect, such as the extreme enhancc- 
ment of the price of salt from about fourteen annas to six rupees 
per maund, especially among a people who were accustomed to 
take boiled rice when it was stale and insipid,“ the new judicial 
system under which justice was hardly to be attained, and the 
thanadari police and their myrmidons who ousted the Paiks, added 
a new dimension to the dangers of an inflammable situation. 
Popular discontent had visibly manifested itself in the district 
ot Khurda whose raja, held in great respect by thc people, had 
tv suffer from the consequences of the acquisitive tendencies of 
British policy. In early times the chiefs of Orissa, like feudal 
chiefs, paid only a peshkash or quit-rent, kept bands of Paiks, 
and rendered military service when called upon to do so. During 
the time of the Maratha occupation, many of these semi-indepen- 
dent fief-holders had been reduced to the position of ordinary 
zamindars, yet quite a few existed paying only a quit-rent of which 
the Khurda chief was one. The last of the Khurda rulers was 
Mukunda deva (1798-1805), during whose reign the British 
occupied Orissa in 1803. The Khurda raja paid to the Marathas 
rupees 15,000 a-year, which amount also was not regularly 
enforced. But the new government demanded a lakh against the 
3 muLL, op. cit. 98. 
2 PP. 1831-32, Vol. XI, paper 735-111, pp. 206-7. 


3 LL, vii, 98. fn. 4. 
4 Ibid. 4 
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raja's proposal to engage for double the original peshkash.’ Hé 
was unable to comply ; he also remained very much disgruntled 
as the parganas which were wrung from him by the Marathas 
were not restored to him. In September, 1804, he was detected in 
an anti-British conspiracy, and the Paiks of Khurda also committed 
some excesses. In consequence of this affray, the territory of the 
raja was confiscated in 1805, and since then, Khurda continued 
to be held direct as a government khas mahal, the raja receiving 
an allowance as nankar or malikana. What followed in Khurda 
was too familiar an occurrence of British administered territories : 

the revenues were raised, and in 1816, augmented to I,38,000 
rapees,? and the application of the principle of resumption on 
the ground that the government had every right to appropriate 
the net rent of the country which had so long gone to support 
the Paiks, completely uprooted large bodies of people. And then. 
the sudden demand of a full revenue in place of a light assess- 
ment drove these elements to acts of violence. The resumption 
and sequestration of ancient property was a great shock to the 
social and economic foundations of Indian life. The Paiks reacted 
to this challenge with a kind of desperation that anticipated in 
many ways the tenantry of Oudh fighting under the talukdars 
against the erring British power in 1857-8. 

A semi-military order, thoroughly disaffected, only needed a 
leader to break out into open rebellion. The leader came in the 
person of Jagabandhu BidyadKar Mahapatra Bhawanbir Rai, 
formerly the baksht or commander of the forces of the raja of 
RKhurda. His family had also held for several generations the valu- 
able estate of killa Rorang at a low quit-rent. Even after the annexa- 
tion of Orissa the scttlement of the killa was made with him by 
the government, but in 1814, he was dispossessed of its possession 
by a Bengali adventurer. The government remained inaifferent 
and would not recognise his right until he had established his 
title to the property in the regular course of law. Jagabandhu did 
not move in the matter as he considered it to be eventually futile 
to contend the claim of a rich Bengali defendant, and meanwhile 
he was reduced to beggary.’ 

So Jagabandhu and the Paiks were all in the same position 
~-sullen: and embittered. The spark was lighted by the arrival 
of a body of Khonds, 400 strong, from Gumsur into the Khurda 
territory in March 1817. This led to the fusion of all the disaffected 
clements—the Paiks rose as one man under the leader Jaga- 


୭ p. roo, fon. 


2 Ibid . 
3 Calcutta Gazette, App. 10, 1817, Selections, vol. V, pp. 189-90. 
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bandhu, and began by committing depredations on police station 
and government buildings at Banpur where they killed upwards 
of 100 men and carried away rupees 15,000 of treastire. 1 he success 
of the insurgents had set the whole country in arms against the 
British government. The rebcls then procceded to Khurda and thc 
number swelled. All the civil buildings of that town were burnt 
to the ground, the treasury was sacked. The situation became $0 
frightful that the government officers sought safcty in flight ; 
for the time being all traces of British rule were wiped away. 
The authorities of Cuttack at once despatched troops for suppres- 
sing the movement. one army marched direct to Khurda and 
another proceeded to Pipli, while a third detachment of 60 scpoys 
under the magistrate while proceeding to join the former was’ 
dangerously ambushed at Gangpara (2 miles from Kburda) on 
2 April, 1817, where a strongly defended barricade was set up 
by the rebels. The whole army was about to be massacred by 
the rebels swelling to about 3,000 men and was forced to a 
speedy retreat by the fire of enemy and want of provisions : 
the column reached Cuttack on 4 April, 1617. The magistrate 
reported : 


. « . the whole of the Khurda territory is in a cumplete state of insurrec- 
tion. The insurgents call npon the Raja of Khurda, and Jagabandhu issues 
orders in his name. Their avowed intention is to proceed to Puri and 
reconduct him in triumph to his territory. 
The other two detachments were also compeclied to reireat 
‘with the loss of all the baggage’, and Pipli fell into the hands 
of the Paiks. But a detachment of 550 men marched or Khurda 
end occupic1 the territory on x12 Apnl. This success was 
counterbalanced by the outbreak at Sukal near Puri, which was 
attacked and devastated by tle insurgents on 12 April. The town 
was completely skirted by the rcbels who being reinforced by 
others formed a dangerous gang cf festering masses. The British 
position became critical in the extreme. Even 
the priests of the temple openlv procinimed the fall of the English rule 
and the restoration of the authority of the ancient line of sacred kings.? 
Tnus being hemined in by the insurgents and the <ea, the 
company's forces abandoned Puri to its fate, and beat a hasty 
retreat to Cuttack where they arrived on 18 April. On receiving 
this news, the officer of the Khurda detachment, Capt. Le Fevre, 
: marched on Puri wherc he arrived by forced marches and 
| encountered an enemy formation of 1,000 strong which was com- 
Fletely scattered by a steady fire and superior movement. Puri 


! DG. Puri, $3. 
± Ibid. 54. 
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Was occupied again, the raja was apprehended just when he was 
about to fly. 

In the beginning of May, the position of the rebels remained 
quite strong, the civil power was unable to cope with the rising 
of different places. Martial law was proclaimed and Genera! 
Martindale took charge of thc situation. The reaction of the Home 
Government to the intelligence of the revolt was contained in the 
official letter dated 2 April, 1818, which runs as follows : 


\While we approve of the proceedings to which you have resorted ior the 
suppression of the insurrection, we earnestly hope that the power of 
dministering martial law, which you have confided to Major-General 
Sir P. Martindale, will be exercised witn as much forbearance as circum- 
stances will admit of. Moderation and clemency would be becoming in 
all cases, but they aro more particularly incumbent upon us in one where 
we fear there are good grounds for believing that the affections of the 
people may have been alienated from our government by mal-ndministra- 
tion, and that they may havo been goaded by suffering to resistance.’ 


Military dispositions and liberal assurances acted as sedatives 
and tranquillity was restored by the end of the year 1817, though 
marauders had to be hunted out from different isolated pockets 
all throughout the year 1818. The records preserved in the 
archives of the commissioner at Cuttack ‘show that Jagabandhu 
was declared an outlaw and a reward was offered for his person. 
Jagabandhu along with other rebels were sheltered by the raja 
of Nayagarh, and all attempts to ferret him out failed. The rebel 
Dinabandhu Santra and his party surrendercd in November, 1818. 
But Jagabandhu evaded British vigilance and even committed 
atrocities in February, 1821. In spite of rewards offered, nonce 
of ‘the people of the country betrayed their leaders. In 1825 the 
raja of Nayagarh was induced to surrender Jagabandhu, it was 
accordingly effected. Jagabandhu was allowed to reside in Cuttack 
yn a pension of rupees 150/- p.m. from the government. 

Large remissions of arrears, reductions in assessments, suspen- 
sion of the sale of the estates of defaulters at discretion, a new 
settlement on fixed tenures and such other adjuncts of a liberal 
administration were introduced when the country settled down 
after this remorseless blast.’ 


~ — 


Civil Disturbances during the British Rule in India (1765-1857), 
Sashi Bhusan Choudhury, Calcutta, 1955, PP-89-94 
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The Paik Rebellion of 1817: Status and Contlict 
in Early Colonial Orissa 


Yaaminey Mubayi 
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In the dcad of night, in the middle of a vast plain, thc paiks of Khurda had 
ussembled, surrounding their leader, Bukshi Jogabandhu. All at once, a dis- 
cembodicd voice penetrated the darkness, recounting # poignant chapter of 


history. - 


. « « It is the year 1803. The forcign traders of the Enst India Compuny arc 
searching for ways to expand their territorics. . . to the north lies Bengal, to 
the south is Madras. And Orissa . .. ? Prior to the atrocities of the Barpgis 
(Afghans), thc region of Orissa flourished, exalted ns the pcak of Mount 
Mcru, unassailable. The cunning phirangis wanted to take control over this 
rcgion by including it in the treaty of Dcogaon which they signed with the 
Marathas. Colonel Harcourt is the Ilcader of the foreigners’ military cam- 
paign into Orissa, and they wish to conquer the territory from Chilika to 
Puri. This is an unfortunate moment for the people of Orissa—who will pre- 
vent their pride from being tranipled underfoot? ... they have been ren- 
dered friendless. Their own people have stabbed them in the back. The 
zamindar of Malud, Fatch Mohammad, is helping the forcigners in return 
for matcrial gain . . . . Harcourt hus promised him a principality as a reward 
if Orissa con be included in the Company's territories. At the samc time, the 
Gajapati of Orissa, Mukundadcvn, has been rendered powerless by unfor- 
tunatc circumstances. He is negotiating a treaty with thc phirangis, O 


pcople .... 
Manoranjan Das, Bakshi Jagabandhu. Cuttack, 1951, p- 1. 
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In March 1817, the paiks (landed militia) of Khurda, near Puri, rose in rebel- 
lion against the Company government following their dispossession through 
the new tenurial policies. They were joined by the paiks of Kujang and 
Harispur, ncighbouring principalities, and the Kondh tribals of Ghumsur. All 
these groups had been deprived of certain rights and privileges that had 
accrued from their status os the landed militia of the kings. 

After the deposition of Gajnpati Mukundadeva, Raja of Khurda in 1804, his 
territory’ wna resumed and reassessed by the colonial goverriment. Rent was 
imposcd on the hitherto rent-free inam londs of the paiks, who suffered both 
materially und idcologically from the new settlement. Their resentment 
focused on the deprivation of Bakshi Jagabandhu Vidyadher, their Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who belonged to an influential aristocratic family of 
Khurdoa. The Bakshi wns dispossessed of his estate, Rorung, owing to a lacuna 
in the process of rent collection by the agents of the new goverament. 

‘The Bakshi spearheaded the uprising, leading the paiks towards Puri, the 
ideological nerve centre of the region owing to the presence of the Jagannatha 
temple as well as the Gajapati. Mennwhile, the agitation spread into Gop and 
Tiran, villages adjoining Puri. The rebels sacked and burnt government offices 
in Khurda and Banpur and looted the treasury. The nuthorities at Cuttack 
reinforced their troops and declarecf martial law in Khurda, Puri and adjacent 
areas. A force under Captain Lefe¢re reoccupied Khurda and Puri, and the 
Raja was made captive and shifted from Puri to the Barabati fort in Cuttack. 
The dispossessed landowners who had reoccupied their estates were made to 
give them up; the Khurda paiks retreated into the jungles. 

The uprising was now dispersed over n larger area. The paiks, hiding in the 
jungle, under cover of the monsoon, made short, spot disturbsnces at Gop, 
Asureshwar, Pipli and Patamundei, throwing the authorities into a flurry of 
military activity. The Roja of Kujong surrendered to the Company troops in 
1817, although Madhusudan Mangara}, zamindar of Harispur, successfully 
evaded the authorities. In February 1818, martial law was removed from 
Khurdas. Robert Ker, an expericnced judge of the Diwani and Nizamat 
Adalnts was appointed Commissioner at Cuttack. He deputed W. Forrester to 
take charge of Puri and Khurda as Joint Magistrate. Forrester recommended 
the restoration of the estates to the former landowners and offered full par- 
don to those who surrendered voluntarily. 

Bakshi Jagabandhu still evaded the authorities and in 1819, an award of Rs 
5,000 was offered for his capture. After searching through the estates of Baud, 
Nayagarh and Ghumsur, British troops managed to find the Bakshi’s wife and 
fumily, who were subsequently maintained at Barabati. In March 1819, fifty- 
five persons were accorded various terms of imprisonment, mostly for life. In 
April, two persons, Sachidananda Patnaik and Parasuram Routray, were sen: 
tenced to death. The Bakshi finally surrendered in 1825, along with his | 
followers who were pardoned and their lands restored. The Bakshi was 
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yranted an annual pension of Rs 150 and installed at « bunglow in Cuttack, 
where he died in January 1829. 

The uprising was both an event and a process. The rebels’ actions showed 
their resistance to the imposition of colonial policy through patterns of agrar- 
ian linkages and social behaviour. The rebellion was also instrumental in the 
reorganization of these linkages, subsequently influencing popular conscious- 
ness and the formation of a regiortal ethnic identity. I have explored this pro- 
cess in this article. £ 

In the first seciion, 1 have tra J the structure of state authority in Orissa, 
with its unique forms of ideological and territorial dominance over the region, 
within the context of which I! have probed the poiks’ dissatisfa¢tion with the 
tenurial policies imposed hy the colonial regime. The framewerk of landed 
relationshjps within which the paiks held a privileged positicn has been exam- 
ined in the second section. Section 111 seeks to explore the voice of the rebels, 
their self-conceptions and notions of order and justice, the event being viewed 
and represented differently by colonial officials. The fourtn section ar:alyzes 
official perceptions of the rebels and their actions. The uprising influenced 
popular consciousness in Orissa, and was appropriated by the politics of 
nationalism and ethnic id~ntity in the early twentieth century. In the fifth sec- 
tian 1 have discussed a modern retelling of the event, Bakshi Jagabandhu, & 
play by Manoranjan Das, which largely influenced popular perceptions of the 


rebeliion. 
The Linkages of Power and Stotus 


Situated on the north-east coast of the Bay of Bengal, Orissa has stood at the 
confluence of northern and southern political and cultural influences. Its fer- 
tile coastal belt and the surrounding semi-circular rugged tracts of forest 
bound in the west by the Eastern Ghats comprise geographicaily distinct areas 
within the region. The social milieu too reflects this geographic diversity, and 
is enriched by a dynamic interaction between diverse ethnic groups, including 
# substantial tribal element. The cult of Jagannatha, based in the coastal! pil- 
grimage centre of Puri, is unique in its expression of tribal involvement in 
Hindu beliefs and ritual? | 
The conquest of Orissa by Anantavarmén Codagangadeva in AD. 1147 and 
the building of the great temple at Puri marked the beginning of a syncrefistic 
relationship between the .cult and the state. Anangabhima, the grandson of 
Codaganga, declared his territory to be Jagannatha Samarajya (‘Empire of. 
Jagannatha’).? The Suryavamsi Ga3japatis, who succeeded the Gangas in the 


1 $.C. De, Guide to Orissa Records, Vol. LIL, Ortsea State Archives, Birubaneowas, 195 1-42. 
2A Eschmenn, H. Kulke and O.C Tripathi, eds, ‘Introduction’, The Cutt ef fanan SPP 
Aegpionel Tradbion of Orissa, Delhl, 1986, pp. xif-evii i 
3H. Kulke, Kings and Culen Delhl, 1993, pp. 17-23, 
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fourteenth century, instituted the practice of chhera pahara* which linked the 
temple with the raja in an ongoing bond of status and legitimacy thereafter. By 
the time the Gajapati state fell to the Afghans in 1568, Jagannath was a major 
ideological force which validated the process of succession to the title of 
Gajapati. This trend was further expressed in the struggle for kingship be- 
tween Ramacandra Deva and the descendent of Telings Mukunda Deva, the 
last Gajapati monarch. Ramacandra Deva's victory over his rivals is attributed 
to the fact of his having reinstalled the images of the deities in the Puri temple 
after their desec: ation at the hands of the Afghan invaders.? It is interesting to 
obscrve that the more tangible validation of Ramacandra Deva’s claim was 
provided by the Mughat Emperor Akbar through his military envoy Raja 
Mansingh in 1590. The latter orchestrated the redefinition of Orissa by 
dcmarcating the Garhjat states from coastal Puri, which was termed Mughal- 
bandi. This shows that while the office of Gajapati was still ideologically 
potent in the region, it was conferred by s higher military authority, not 
acquircd through succession or conquest. Thus, a subtle shift in the relations 
of power had occurred ot the close of the sixteenth century, which had esgoded 
the position of the Gajapati os a pan-regiormat ruler. es 

The Jagannatha temple was linked to the socio-coonomic frameworks-of 
the land through its redistributive networks and ideological influence. As a 
major centre of pilgrimage attracting both visitors and donstions from all over 
the subcontinent, the temple was one of the largest landowners in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.* The ritual and political authority of the tem- 
ple-state nexus was reflected onto the system of rights and relationships in the 
land and provided a context for the complex interplay of the bonds of domi- 
nance and reciprocity. This was true at a macro level, with the raja-temple 
relationship being replicated in other statcs with individual Jagennatha tem- 
ples. In a more subtle and indirect manner, however, we see that bonds of loy- 
alty, status, obligation and reciprocity which bound the Oajapati to the temple 
reflected in the links berween the vorious rajas, between the rajas and their 
zamindars, chiefs and their militia and between the revenue title-holders and 
the peasants, Thus. the temple—Ggjopati link stood as a paradigm for sundry 
other working relationships in the region, and therein lay its authority and 
validity for the pcpple. 

The division of the province into coastal Mughalbandi and hilly Garhjat sub- 
regions by the Mughals in the 1590s was initiated primarily for purposes of tax- 
ation. It begari to acquire a special relevance, however, when the Mughal 
power weakened and the local landowners began to grow .in numbers and 


4 The ritual sweeping of the ground by the king before the temple chariots during the annual 


rathe jotrs. ) 
SH. Kulks, The Struggle berwee™ the. 72ajas of Khurda and the Muslim Subedars of Cuttack for 

Dominance of the Jagar natha Tempe’, in Eschmann et al., eds, Cult of Jeganhactha, pp. 321-57. 
$ S.C Pande, Medieval Orie, Deib:, 1991, pp. 72-79. 
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authority. It was the.. that the proliferation of tribute-paying zaz...;daris an3 
chiefdoms in western and central Orissa acquired an administrative identity 
distinct from the directly taxed coastal subahdani.’ 

The presence of the Marathas had had a profound impact on the landed 
hierarchy ond revenue machinery of the region. While the small, tightly-knit 
Garhjat chiefdoms predominantly collected revenue through landed propri- 
etors such as zamindars and khandaits, the Mughalbandi was subdivided into 
parganas ond placed undcr amils. The uctual task of revenue collection was 
entrusted to the highest bidders, the sarbarakars, who made their own 
arrangements with the village muqaddams and qanungos regarding the rate 
and means of collection.® 

The Eost Indis Company troops occupied Cuttack in 1803 and realized the 
significance of tlie temple in the political networks of the region. The policy of 
qoncilirtion towards local institutions os well as the desire to facilitate revenue 

xoction dominated their initial int¢raction with the temple. In Karcourt's 
Timo «2 «.cspatch to Campbell, Commandcr of the Northern Division of the 
Madr...» Army, the latter wns exhorted to‘. . . use every possible mcans to con- 
ciliate the inhabitants. You will promise protection to the persons and prop- 
erty of oli those who sha;i not ect against thc British authority, declaring that 
no person be molested except such as may appcar ot arms... ’.* In 1804, the 
Board of Commissioners removed Mukundadeva, the Khurda Raja, on 
charges of sedition and attempted rebellion and resumed his territory. They 
also nttempted to assume the §dministration of the temple, as they recognized 
the temple-—state link as the focus of ritual as well as political authority in the 
region. 

The first 117 years of British rule in India witnessed no less than 110 insur- 
gencics."! These uprisings have been viewed as o ‘necessary antithesis’ to colo- 
nialism in the period between its inception and its ‘coming of agc’, which 
marks a resistance by indigenous structures and networks to incursions from 
the colonial system. The rebellions represent the turbulence that was couscd 
by the new government’s policies regarding revenue and administrative 


? ‘Under the ancient Hindoo governments, it is probable the Rsja and priests of Jugernathhad 
great influence, but the territory appears to have been always much partitioned among petty 
nalive chiefs, subordinate to no particular ruler. . .’. Walter Hamilton, Esq., Extract from the Géo- 
graphical, Statistical and Historical Description of Hindoostan, 1820, Vol. 1, pp. 31-32. 

$ See Biswamoy Pati, Resisting Domination: Prosenis THbals and the National Movement in 
Orissa 1920-50, Delhi, 1993, pp. 1-12. Pati Informs us that the Mugholband/ was laxed In cash, 
while in the Gerhjat slates, revenue collection was more varied and included a wide variety of tnb- 
ute and ceases. 

$ Lt. Col. Harcourt, Military Secretary lo the Governor-General, to Lt. Col. Campbell, Com- 
mander, Northern Division of the Madras Army, 8 August 1803, Indias Office Library, London, 
HM. Series $9, fols. 423-24. 

2 T. Fortescue, Secretary to Commissioner, Cuttack, to C. Groeme, Collector, Juggernath, 15 
December 1804, Jagannatha Temple Index of Correspondences, 1804-32, Bundle No. 110A, Orissa 
State Archives, Bhubaneswar (hereafter, Jagannatha Temple Correspondence). 

UV PR. Guhs, Elementary Aspects of Psasant Insurgency in Colonial /ndio, Delhi, 1983, Pp 1-15. 
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changes. However, efforts to further problematize the picture reveal that 
there were strong trends towards ‘social intervention’ by local groups, which 
influenced the implementation of British policy and gave rise to a uniqye con- 
text for colonial development in Indis.!? On the one hand, the rebelliorfs high- 
lighted the landed hierorchy’s refusal to conform to the changes imposed. At 


another Icvel, these explosions of popular opinion, subsuming nctworks of 
rivilege and obligation and systems of 


resource distribution, linkages of n 
meanings and symbolism also indicated a process of adjustment and accep- 
tance of new incursions within the old order. The agitation by the Khurda 


paiks was no exception. 

The term paik, derived from the Sunskrit padatika ({oot soldier), stood for a 
particular category of militia which was devoted to the rajas of all chiefdoms 
along the east coast of Orissa since early medieval times. They were granted 
hereditary rent-free land by the roju, and they, in turn, carried their arms into 
battle and guorded the person of the raja at all times. They wore a distinctive 
costume consisting of a cop ond vest made of tiger- or lcopard-skin, an armour 
for the body and thighs gnd a girdle made from the tail of a wild animal. They 
opplicd a yellow clay paste to their limbs and coloured their faces red with ver- 
milion.” Their appearance was obviously meant to inspire terror in their ene- 
mies and project their exalted status as intrepid warriors. The fect that the par- 
ticular costume was worn by the paiks in general implies that the state 
promoted their acquisition of the particular persona. 

The colonial government's perception of this group of warriors indicates 
that they had grasped something of their role and personality in the politics of 
the state. Andrew Stirling, Persian Secretary to the Bengal government, writ- 
ing over two decades after the uprising, commented‘... the Peiks, or landed 
militia of the Rajwaro combine with the most profound barbarism and the 
blindest devotion to the will of their chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of dis- 
position which hus ever rendered them an important and formidable class of 
the population of the province . . . '.¥* This impression clearly depicts the crys- 
tullization of the official view of the uprising and of its so-called perpetrators. 
In attempting to ‘rationalize’ and systematically record the event, the colonial 
bureaucracy had isolated the paiks into a separate category, the ‘landed mili- 
tia’. Their persona was described in paradoxical terms, combining the ‘blind- 
est devotion’ to their chiefs with ‘an unquictness of disposition’ that rendered 
them a ‘formidable’ class socially. Their chiefs, the khandaits, who were said to 
*. .. claim to represent the regal afid military class’, were seen as ‘grossly stu- 
pid, barbarous, debauched, tyrannical and slaves of the most grovelling 


12 N. Bhattacharya, ‘Colonisl State and Agrarian Society’, In R. Thapar and $. Bhattacharya, 


eds, Siuating Indian History, Delhl, 1966, pp. 10643. 
VU A. Stirling, Orissa: Its Ceogrephy, Siatistics, History Religion ond Antiquities, London, 1846, 


pp. 49-50. 
14 [bid , p. 49. 
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superstition’.!* They were seen as having fallen from the idea! of the noble and 
lignified kchatriyas, to which exalted group they were said to have once 
oclonged. Stirling's account of the existing agrarian hierarchy describes a pic~ 
ture of instability, with social power being concentrated in the hands of unfit 
and uncertain groups, liable to collapse into chaos. 

Thepaiks, portrayed as homogeneous in image and temperament by colo- 
nial historiography, actually came from different social backgrounds. Many of 
them were chasas, a lower group of cultivators. They also included kandras, 
pans and bauris, as well as some kandas from the hills, some Muslims and 
Telingas.’* The paiks were divided into threé categories: the pahris or guards 
who carried the khanda or straoight-sword and a hide-covered woqden shield; 
the banuas, formerly archers who now used the matchlock and were the prin- 
cipal fighters in the field as well as on expeditions, and the dhenkias, who per- 
formed miscellaneous duties.” 

Soon after the deposition of Mukundadeo II, Raja of Khurda, in 1804, his 
territory was resumed by the colonial government. There was large-scale 
resumption and resettlement of land, particularly the rent-free jagirs in the 
Mughalbandi areas which initially underwent a number of short-term settle- 
ments. The rent-free lands of many of the paiks, too, were, therefore, simul- 
taneously tesumed and assessed at the rate of ? 1/2 annas per bigha.’” The high 
rate of assessment coupled with the loss of privilege in having to pay rent for 
inam lands affected the paiks materially as well as ideologically. Further, the 
sarbarakart system of revenue collection, although instituted well before the 
advent of the British, was now intensified. The move towards conciliation as 
well as revenue maximization led to the appeasement of certain bigger land- 
lords by the government, and the simultaneous dispossession of others.” 
The elaborate bureaucracy instituted to register and validate rent-free 
inams within certain time-limits also created confusion regarding usufructory 


Y fbid. 

4 The landed militia was regularly recruited from all these catagories. The pans were on 
extremely low caste, {n fact, they were not considered ‘Hindu’ by the caste population. They wers 
asubordinate group even in tribal villages. Maddox attributes their low status to their ‘Dravidian’ 
origin and relates them to the parna~savarus, leaf-wearing tribes mentioned in ‘Sanskrit Htera- 
ture’. Kandras were a labourer group somewhat higher than jhe pans. Bauris were tribals, as were 
the hsndas, who belonged to the western hilly grens. The Telingas were people from the Andhra 
ସତା as Prvey bn Sertpent Of the 
Province of Orissa, AD, Vol. 1, reprinted under the authority of the Board of Reven 
Orissa, pp. 152-55. . 

VP De, Oriman Records, pp. $-6. . 

¥ See KM. Patra, Oris Under the East India Company, Delhi, 1971 t~10. (Hereafter 
Orion... East Indio Company). i sa 

ଲାନା 4 1-5. 

i reamessment and sale of property as a result of colonial settlements qispossessed many 
of the traditivnal landholders, and caused the entry of a new group, the ‘Benghli amis’, into the 
lnoded hierarchy of the region. See W. Ewer, ‘Correspondenoe of the Settlement of Khoordah in 
Podree’, Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. IV, Nos 1, 2 and 3, p xv. 
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privileges. The arrest and imprisonment of the Khurda raja in 1864 further 
undermined the check to the power of the sarbarokars and the balance of sta- 
tus and .duthority in the region. Finally, the short-term settlements and 
enhanced:revenue exaction increased the impoverishment of the peasantry, 
and many of the ryots fled the country. , 

‘The colonial authorities made efforts to rationalize the growing unrest in 
the countryside in a number of ways. One view ascribed the people's discon- 
tentment to increased administrative activity between Khurda and Cuttack, 
the headquarters of the Board of Revenue. It was claimed that‘ . . . Parties of 
sepahees’, the ‘police people’, the ‘Tehseeldaree amlah’ and other elements of 
the new government’s administrative machinery continuously passed through 

the ares and the viljagers had to provide them with ‘wood, pots, rice, dal, etc. 
gratis’.® Thus, the long established practice of begar, the exaction of provisions 
for.marching troops from local villoges, was viewed as a major factor in the 
uprising, while the confused and contradictory settlement policies passed 
without question. There was, no doubt, large-scale impoverishment of the cul- 
tivators, a fact that was stated from the perspective of a different vested inter- 
est by Bakshi Jagabandhu. In an appeal to the authorities, the Bakshi de- 
scribed the pathetic condition of the cultivators. ‘From Daru-theng to 
Chuttergarh, the whole of the country was let out to farmers; where there was 
resource of five rupees these farmers demanded fifteen, salt rose from one 
pana to five. Such was the deplorable state of the ryors that they were obliged 
to subsist on herbs and water. . ., yet notwithstanding tho extremity of wretch- 
edness no one took any notice of their condition’.” The Bakshi spoke for the 
dis landholders of the region, but the difference in his view from that 
of the colonia! officials is noteworthy. Here, we observe a sense of identifica- 
tion with the entire revenue hierarchy, down fo the peasants. This identifica- 
tion subsumed tangible commodities, notably salt, an item regarded ss esscn- 
tial for the subsistence of the poorest, as well as larger issues of status and 
accessibility within the traditional landed structure. Bekshi~Jagabandhu's 
statement ig an allegory of deprivation and forms an ideologicatfocps forthe 
uprising. 

The situation of conflict coalesced around the deprivation and humiliation 
of Bakshi Jagabandhu. The Bakshi belonged to the Bhoi lincage, the royal 
dynasty of Khurda and was matrimonially related to the Rajas of Shergarh ond 
Baramba.* His royal blood and titlc, Vidyadhar, and the high position he held 
situated him next only to the Gajapati in Khurda and he commanded enor- 
mous respect among the people. According to his petition, when Major 


21 Patra, ‘Land Revenue Policy and Administration, 1803-22’, Orissa. . . East India Company. 
22 W. Trower, Collector, Cuttack to O, Warde, Secretary to Member, Board of Revenue, in De, 


Orissan Records, p. 7. p | 
2 Secretasy to Commissioner, Cuttack, to Chief Secretary to Government, Fort William, 21 


July 1819, ibid. , p. $. 
34 De, Oriman Records, p. 11. 
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Fletcher was placed in charge of Khurda, the Bakshi ‘wailed on him’ 2o2 


requested iim for his land, specifying his hereditary rent-free ions i ihe 


authoritics, stating the deplorable condition of the cultivators after t:# 
resumption of their lands, and requested that he be given posscssion of those 
lands for which he would pay any equitable rent. His request was rejected. The 
Ictter, written on behalf of the Bakshi and the Diwan of Khurda, stated ‘ . .. 
the Khoodkest Zamindaree of Killa Rorung which the Emperor of Delhi had 
conferred on the ancestors of one of Us and which his [the Bnkshi's} family hos 
always held and which he was allowed to engage for under the British goycrn- 
ment for three successive generations, was taken away from him . . . \.¥ 

The Bakshi paid revenue for Rorung, which was a district killa under thc 
Rehang pargana, to the fourth amil of the division under the Marathas. He 
signed a qabooliat for Rorung and wns given a dakhalnama showing posses- 
sion in 1806. The report submitted by W. Trower on the Bakshi's pctition stetcs 
thot one Thakoor Das was appointcd tehsildar of ‘sundry khas mahals’, includ- 
ing Rorung. The Bakshi produced his qabooliat and dakkalnama, but failed to 
pay his rcvenuc to the Collector's treasury at Cuttack. The rcport enumcratcs 
a theory of conspiracy wherein the Bakshi was opparcaotly misicd by onc Chun- 
der Persaud Sing, the thanedar of Rorung, who wanted pomrcssion of the 
estotc. The Bakshi accordingly paid the revenue to Vjjalanund nnd Gourhurry 
Sing, the tehsildars of the Satais Hazari Mahal, the larger cstatc offilinted to the 
temple, which prevented Rorung from being registered as o ‘huzoor tchscel’.* 
Thus, the consplrators tricked the Bakshi into proving that Rorung was not a 
“huzoor tahscel’ but on estate included in Rahong, one of the Satals Hazarl 
Parganas.” Thc conspiracy theory, we observe, sidetracked on important 
issue, thnt of increased bureaucracy following the resumption ond resttlement 
of the khas lands, the issues of registrotion deadlincs, proofs of ownership and 
status and paperwork that was unintelligible to the Bakshi. 

Therefore, when-Rahang was advertised to be leased out for farming, 
Rorung went with it. Even so, for the following two years that it was ‘let in 
farm’, the Bakshi paid his jumma: (revenue) regularly to the sarbarakars. 
Finally, when it was put up for sale and purchased by one Kissenchunder Sing, 
the Bakshi refused to give up possession, and instead, let the estate to onc 
Deepchund Rai and took his qabooliat. However, this person subsequently 
tore up the Bakshi’s pata and took another from Kissenchundcr, thereby 


3 An ‘Ooria Chittao', a petition jointly submitted by Bakshi Jagabandhu and the Diwan of 
Khurda, in A. Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner, to W.B. Bayley, Chief Secretary (0 Govern- 
ment, Fort William, 21 July 1817, ibid , pp. 80-83. 

¥ Personal property of a king or nobleman. 

# W. Trower 10 G. Warde, Secretary to the Member, Board of Revenue, Cuttack, 25 August 
1813, in De, Orisson Records, pp. 12-13. 
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recognizing his ownership over the Mukshi’s. In this way, Bakshi Jagabandhu 
was denied his estate by the Board of Revenue and reduced to humiliating 
penury. 

The final indignity came in 1817, when rumour of an impending invasion by 
the Marathos spread. Charan Patnaik, a leading sarbarakar of Khurda who 
nourished an old grudge against the Bakshi, ‘poisoned’ the ears of the daroga 
by reporting an understanding between the Bakshi and the Marathas. The 
daroga immediately prepared to arrest the Bakshi. In March 1817, a body of 
400 KondAs from Ghumsur entered Banpur, near Puri, snd attacked govern- 
ment property. The government hid imprisoned their raja, Dhananjaya 
Bhanja and taken over his estate, so the attack was 8 possible retaliation.” It 
was observed by the colonial authorities that striking parallels and connec- 
tions existed between the conditions st Ghumsur and Khurda at the time. The 
fomilies of the two rajns (including that of Bakshi Jagabandhu) were related 
by marringe and both had been deprived of their estates. In both places, the 
‘local militin wos most active in resiating the government, and their objective 
was to restore the old landowners to their former properties. Thus, the upris- 
ing ut Ghumsur was seen by the coloniol government as a trigger for the one 8t 
Khurda. The Khurda poiks, under Bukshi Jagabandhu, joined the Kondhs and 
ransacked the government offices at Banpur, killing 100 men ond taking Rs 
15,000 from the treasury. They then marched towards Khurda and were joined 
hy hundreds of paiks en route. The government officials stationed at Khurda 
panicked and abandoned their offices and treasury, leaving them to be sacked 
and burnt by the insurgents. The police thana, Munsif’s court and tehsildars’ 
offices were algo plundered and burnt. Military detachments were sent to 
Khurda by the colonial authorities, but the rebels had barricaded the entry 
and the troops had to retreat. 

Jagabandhu led the main body of the paiks towards Puri, while the agitation 
spread to Limbsi and other parganas, with local principalities joining in. 
According to a statement by the Khurda rajs at the behest of the British 
authorities, the rebels repeatedly asked him to assume leadership of the 
movement, but he apparently refused -the-offer2°Meanwhile,-the~oolonial 


WU W. Ewer to W.B. Bayley, 13 May 1818; Ne, Orissan Records, p. 16. 

3? The evonts at Ohumaur have been deacribed in Hamilton, Exoect. .. Hindoasten, pp. 79-83. 
“The Coomsur chiefs had all song remained nearty Independent, and might have continued 80, 
had not the enormous atrocity of thelr conduet compelled the interferences of the British govern- 
ment’. The raja was deacribed as suffering from a ‘mental derangemen!’, and had consequently 
imprisoned and tortured a number of his wives, concubines and slave girls. A charge of murder 
was brought agains! him by his own (ather, who, fot ‘his own previous crimes’, had been deprived 
of his zamindari. The fortress of Kolaida, the raja's stronghold, was attacked by a detachment of 
the Madras army, and hundreds of ‘prisoner’ released from the raja’s dungeons. Hamilton's 
report of the raja’s mental derangement and atrociUes appears to be at variance with the protest 
launched by the KorndAs at his arrest: 

XE. Impey, Magistrate, Cuitack, 1o W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief Secretary to Government, Fort 
Wiliam. 25 October 1817, in De, Ortssan Records, pp. 38-40. Impey dlamissed ths notion of the 
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authorities reinforced their troops and reoccupied the territory from Khurda 
to Puri. The paiks, atong with the Bakshi, had retreated into the jungles, from 
where they continued a protracted, though dispersed, form of warfare. The 
uprising continued over the next few years, with the rebel leaders being gradu- 
ally rounded up by the authorities. Bakshi Jagabandhu, the ideological focus 
of the movement, was among the last to surrender, after which the agitation 
subsided. However, issues of privilege and authority, the breakdown of the 
agrarian order and the delinking of positions from power through volonial 
intervention were echoed in several subsequent upris.ags in the region. 

The paik rebellions roots in the landed hierarchy of the region indicates 
deep-seated distyrbances at the tenurial levels, that related it with other such 
occurrences around that period. The close of the eighteenth cf ntury saw a 
reorganization in the agrarian hierarchy over much of the subcontinent. The 
decline of the Mughal! empire caused the devolution of authority to local 
chiefs, and those who had been revenue intermediaries rose to cleim land- 
holding rights. Muslim zamindars gave way to Hindu rejas.’’ The reorganiza- 
tion of revenue rights had thrown the landed Mierardhy into disarray, and 
uprisings organized by local leaders were common. For instance, a number of 
peasant resi-tanco movements at the tyrn of the century, viz., the rebellions at 
Parlakhemundi, Ghumsur and Angu!l expressed poputar responses to changes 
in land rights by the state.” Nn 

A particular image of these rebellidéns has heen popularized through con- 
temporary colonial historiography, which consisted gf settlement reports, 
official minutes, military despatches, etc. A concept af spontaneous rebellion 
was formulated, wherein the question of conscious deligeation of motives and 
implications by the rebel groups was marginalized. he central concern of 
these writings was the security of the state, and the people themselves appear 
to have been completely sideHned in their own history.” 

| The Paik rebellion, 1 believe, reflected the stresses ynderlying the interac- 
tionof two differing systems of authority, the coloniatand ~\e indigenous. The 
‘indigenous’, too, deserves to be explicated in the i cof the revenue and 
‘tenunal-dhanges and the rearrangement within the'l d hierarchy in the 


— ¢ 
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vals Dubs Booed rls Gplilhg ERG NAT dial hieth n more in timidity than 
caro. He spanned to bulls that ince the je ad not oly Celene Sines Cao ube 
start uprising, but also bel: 

bo be tried in connection with the event. ro 

Benard S. Cohn, ‘Structural Change {a Rural Society’ in B. Coh 

। | n, 0d., An Anthropologist 

ନ Osher Enso, Delhl, 1987, p. 353. I 

case nt Kondh uprising in Kalyansinghpur (Jeypore) which forced the appoint- 
ment of a particular prince as royal successor. The melis or peasant movements organized by 
ସ୍ ନ I ନ government reaffirms the landed base of 
frances as well as their institutionalized Asti i 
mage expression. See Pat, Resting Domination, 
¥ Guha, Elementary Aspects, pp. 1-15. 
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post-Mughal era. These were exacezbated following the introduction of the 
Fermanent Settlement and European law by the British rulers. Foremost 
among the changes was the dissociation of the Gajapati from his position of 
authority over the mechanisms of revenue collection by the colomia! govern- 
ment. The schism between institutions and their functions caused a crisis at 2 
level that was beyond the purely economic or politics—that of status. Ths 
crux of the conflict lay, therefore, not only in the loss of property rights, but in 
the problem of the landholders’ diminished status. 


The Context of Landed Rights and Privileges 


The spate of insurgencies that occurred at the close of the cighteenth ani the 
first few decades of the nineteenth century in Orissa followed a predictable 
pattern. In an ¢ra of extensive revenue and legal changes, they were usually 
led by dispnssessed zamindars whose lands and titles were threatened by the 
new laws.* In fact, the practice of giving out the revenue collection rights to 
the highest bidder and the incursion of the sorbarakars into the landed hierar- 
chy were instituted in the Mughalbandi under the Mughal subahdars, long 
before the advent of the British.” From 1805 onwards, the directly adminis- 
tered Mughalbandi was placed under several short-term settlements by the 
Company government. The British were arugous to establish a direct relation- 
ship with the ryors by granting pattas to them, but did not fully explore the 
nuanced layers of intermediary bonds in the land.* Therefore, those they des- 
ignated ‘zamindars’ were often tehsitdars and talukdars, thus dispossessing 


¥ See Pail, Resisting Oominaiion, p. 37. Melia, or peasant resistance movements agains! opptes- 
sive chieftains were frequently organized by khandaiis, and were institutionallzed in states like 
Kaniks by the elghteenth and nineteenth centuries. This shows patterns of resistance within the 
pre colonial landed structure Itself. Interesting!y, the Raja of Kaniks was considered to be a ‘regu- 
lar troublemaker’ by the colonial government, frequently ready to resist thelr authority"See Ham- 
ilton, Exrect. .. Hindoosian, pp. 45-46. He was one of the chief participants In the paik uprising as 
well. Such movements called upon institutionalized patterns of resistanco through localnetworks. 
{t must be noted that Kaniks had a longstanding ritval relationship with the Jagannath temple as 
well, since the deities were hidden there during tho depredations by Afghan and Mughal 
subahdars in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. See Kuike, ‘Tho Struggle between the Rajas 
of Khurds ...’, in Eschmann, et al., eda, Cult of Jagonnatha, p. 336. 

33 See W.C. Taylor, Settlement of the Governméni Esiate of Khoordah in Pooree, Calcutta, 1881, 
Pp. 20-21 (hereafter Taylor's Settlement). | 

3 bid. Taylor's settlement of 1878 acknowledges that the previous land reports dig not sccount 
for the complex network of land rights. "The next most important question . . . is the exact status 
and privilpges which/shall be accorded to the ryots. The Settlement Officer should minutely 
describe the rights and privileges which they now enjoy, either under the sanction of competent 
authority or according to custom’. We see that the ‘exsct status and privileges’ had already been 
defined and categorized in colonial terms through repeated reports For instance, the schism 
between ‘the sanction of competent authority’ and ‘custom’ hints at a suspicion against the valid- 


ity of the latter on the part of the authorities 
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actual londholders.’”? Moreover, in their zeal for recording information. “ 
laid deadiincs for the registrntins of the lands, art ** see lr a 
net C0najst ith ree wet cheered amvalid., LOr ar Lance, Jat tet 
Jatin Al of 1805, eniy those Aekduraj or rent-free lands thet wre : 
bsioure 1°01 were considered vahd. Fhose grants that wer ast de vf cl 
within tho year 1805-06 with the Collector of Land Revenss wis ron. 
In this context, there was jarge-scals disposscssion Of paiK iu SHGiniie. 


landholders. More importantly, the former landowners were alienuicc oc 
the obligations and privileges that werc an integral port of their titles. Foz 
instance, in the case of the property of Bakshi Jagabandhu, he asserted his 
authority over his land by giving away thc sarbarakarni right to Dcepchund Rai, 
as opposcd to Kissenchunder Sing, who had purchased the estate from the 
government. The Bakshi's concern nppears to have been the authority to take 
decisions regarding the property, not the actual revenuc collection. Contem- 
porary British records too depict the discrepancy that arose from their con- 
fuscd handling of revenue rights. For instance, W.C. Thylor in his Settlement 
Report concedes that ‘the Dulloces and Dalbehcras’ who formed a substantial 
part of the resumed estatc of Khurdo, werc bound to perform military services 
under the raja, as well as gencrally supervise law ond order in the villages.” 
Under the colonial regime, they were offered a choice of nccepting sarbarakan 
services, or continuc as lakhirajdars but with a reduced income from their 
inam villages. The plethora of complaints that poured in as a result of this rul- 
ing indicated that the sarbarakari rights were being treated as purely ex officio 
by the government, and their old datbehera status was being overlooked. 
Thosc who had opted for n reduced lakhiraj stotus werc considered lucky, as 
thcir status and its perquisites were intact. It is clenr that the deprivation fclt 
by thc landholders was not merely economic, but ideological as well. A memo 
addressed to thc Collector, Cuttack dated 7 November 1818 recorded a col- 
$ lective complaint by a group of zomjudars, in whose lands the ryots had been 
k prohibited from making revenue pnyments by order of the government for 
thot year. The zomindars’ complaint wos primarily based on thoir material 


* t 
cre 


Cohn, ‘Structural Change’, pp. 343-441 The following situstion Illustrates the confusion 
over questions of stalus created by arbitrary settlement policies. An early revenue settlement with 
the zamindars of Cuttack states that ‘with respect to such lands ai are without proprietors or the 
proprietors of which decline entering Into engagements, a village selifement shall be made and a 
preference given to the hereditary Mokuddums of these villages’. 

Proclamation of the Commissioners for the affairs of Cuttack regarding the plnn of Land Reve- 
nue Settlement of Cuttack. Forms of agreement to be executed by the Zamindars, Mukaddams 
and Renters’, 15 August 1804, Revenue Dejhs tment, Vol. ll, Jageannatha Temple Correspondence, 
Ppp. 6-10. The exigencies of revenue collection caused colonial authorities to designate the 
muqaddams, middle-level village officiols as Inndholders, a position that conferred a whole new 
| set of rights and privileges on the proprietor. This contributed to the turbulence in the agararian 
ie hierarchy. 

3 Patra, Orisa... Ear India Company, p. 6. 
* Thylor's Settlement, pp. $355. 
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losses, however, they also protested that the ryots now considered themselves 
‘rendered independent’ of their landlords.“ Ewer’s comment on the causes of 
the Khurda landholders’ discontentment throws light on the imbalance in the 

- status relationships created by the new revenue assessments. ‘Those whom the 
British Regulations had created zemindars, or at least acknowledged ss such, 
nppear either to hove been reduced orf the sale of their lands to the condition 
of common ryots, or as gomashtas or dependent talookdars to have become 
converted into instruments of extortion under the new proprietors’.* Issues 
such as this cuused a blurring and confusing of the categories of landed rela- 
tions, and formed the crux of the simmering resentment against the new 
regime. The landholders were hit not $0 much by financial considerations 
owing to the incrense in rent, but by the subversion of their rights, the curtail- 
ment and codification of their areas of dominance over the land, both material 
and ideological. 

Itis also pertinent to cxamine the socio-political environment of the diverse 
elements that came together as the paiks, a category so homogeneously 
applied in colonial writing. Stirling's account described them as being chiefly 
cultivators, including a large tribal element and even some ‘Muslims’. Their 
position as the padatikas, the personal militia of the rajas, was definitely am 
integrative factor in the formation of a common identity. Through their status, 
they were granted rent-free lands and had established a link of foyalty with the 
raja through which they had access to him. It is interesting to observe that the 

‘paiks influenced the succession to royal titles in many states. In situations |, 
where their was no obvious heir, the ‘paiks and their sirdars’ were called upon 

to legitimize the successor. This indicates that the paiks did not simply accept 
the dominance of their chiefs: they validated it as well and, in doing so, upheld 
the urdcer of agrarian relationships. 

It is by virtue of these linkages that Sheo Bhatt, the Maratha subohdar 
incited local zamindars and their paiks to rebel against his rival, Bhavani 
Pandit in 1762.4“ Traditionally, therefore, the palks were instrumental in the 
maintenance of order in the countryside. They could, therefore, presumably 
be called upon to disrupt it. A reason for their dlscontentment under the colo- 
nial regime was the absence of a forum for the redressal of their grievances, as 


their dalbeheras and zamindars had been dispossesseck of their rights and 


% De, Oristan Records, pp. 41-42. 
41 Ewer, Correspondence ... Khoordah, p. xv. 
4 Stirling, Orissa, pp. 49-51. There were class divisions among the paiks themselves, a fact that 


is virtually ignored In contemporary colonia! records. The pan paiks were the lowest category, 
while the or paiks were higher. The suffix paik elevated thelr class and caste status, but did not 


eradicate IL See Thytor's Settlement, p. $6. 
O Twenty-five (uastions add, essed to the Raja and Chiefs of the Regulation and Tributary Mahals 


by the Superintendent in 1614, Orissa State Archives, Bhubaneswar, pp. 22-25. 
4 John Beames, ‘Notes on the History of Orissa’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengsl, 


Vol. LI, Pt. 1, 1883, p. 245. 
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Joint Magistrate for Khurdo and Puri, reported that 


eras relinquished theirs (jageers) from inability to pay 
rbarakars’.* The links with 
ks wilh status and security 


property. W. Forrester, 
*, .. many of the Dulbeh 
the tunkee’, or were ousted by the ‘renters and sa 
their dalbeheras thot had earlier provided the pai 


were now disrupted. 
. 
A Question of Justice: Baksh! Jagabandhu and the Paiks 


ten'by Bakshi Jagabandhu, was delivered to 
at Puri This is a unique source for gauging 
he linkages that had connected 


In July 1817 a ‘chittao’, a tetterwnit 
Mr John Melville, Commissioner, 
the motivations of the rebels as it illustrated t 
the various levels of the ngrarion hierarchy and energized the state of order in 
the region. Andrew Stirling, who officially reported the receipt df the docu- 
ment, doubted its authenticity.* That, however, was not surprising, given that 
the letter was a complaint against conditions prevailing under British rule. 
The actions of the Bakshi, a certified rebel, were expectedly considered suspi- 
cious by colonial bureaucracy. 
Moreover, the reported document wus written in English for the benefit of 
the authorities. It was, therefore, a translation of the Bakshi’s original views 
hn and presuftfidly burdened -with the limitations of another language, the trans- 
4ftor's particular form of expression and a host of other exigencies. It must 
also be noted that the letter is an official petition to the government, a form of 
writing that was composed according to a particular stylistic format. It con- 
sisted of a laying out of the petitioner's concerns, a reference to an earlier 
‘golden period’ under an ideal ruling structure, and an appeal to the inherent 
justice and mora! strength of the prevailing government. The delineation of 
the previous regime's qualities as an idealized moral order, apart from being & 
part of the proces” of protest against current injustice, was also meant to pres- 
surize the government into acceding to their concerns. At another level, the 
Bakshi's appeal was meant to display his trust in the government's sense of 
righteousness and moral! rectitude. This ‘leap of faith’, as it were, reinforced 
i rebels’ link with the government and their right in claiming justice from 
m. 
The ietter states: 


Jugbundoo Bownerber Raee Bukshee of Orissa and Dewan Kishen Chun- 
der Bownerber Race offer thei. salutations to the English gentlemen and 


beg to represent as follows. 

It is now 14 years since the Province of Cuttack was conquered by the 
British arms. At that period Maharajah Mukoond Deo who was then a 
Sw Forrester to Robert Ker, 9 September 1818, in De, Orissan Records, pp. 53-55. 

“an Ooria Chittao was delivered to Mr. Melville . . . professing to come from the Bukshee and 


Down. . .’. A. Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner to W.B. Ba: 
.B. Bayley, Chief Secye to Governor, 
Fort Williams, 21 July 1617, in De, Orisson Records, p. 80. oo 
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youth was urged on the evil council of Jey Raye Gooroo, contrary to our 
carnest advice and rcmonstrances, to oppose the establishment of the Brit- 
ish authority. He was accordingly taken prisoner and sent to Midnapore. 
Major Fletcher was then appointed to the-charge of Khurdah. We from’ the 
beginning waited on that Officer. We gave in Derkhausts specifying all the 
lands which oursclves and our ancestors from time immemorial tradcom- 
mitted to hold rent free under the heads of Muhutteran Khereedgee and 
Jagcer, both in Khurdah and in the 4 per jannahs (viz., Limbaee, Rahung, 
Seraeen and Choubees Cood) and we particularly urged our claims to the 
possession of Bukshee Bar arrd Dewan Bar (valuable mahals now annexed 
to Rahung). Major Fletcher however utterly disregarded our claims leaving 
us not a Bukhra nor a Bigha of ground. When the Maharaja was brought 
back from Midnaporc and scttlcd at Poorce with o fixed allowance for his 
maintenance, We ventured to represcnt our cascs also to the authorities of 
Cuttack stating that we were families and dependents amounting to 
upwards of 500 souls and that if tifey would but give pussession of our lands 
we would agree to pay stfch revenuc for them as it might be thought equita- 
ble to fix on a fair consideration Qf our cases notwithstanding that we had 
cnjoyed them as rent-free Jageers obtained by our ancestors many genera- 
tions back under grants from the Maharajah and thc Soobahdars of the 
province. Such was our ill fortune however that this request also was disre- 
garded and further the Khoodkast Zemindaree of Killu Korung which the 
Emperor of Deihi had conferred on the ancestors of onc of us (the Buk- 
shee) which his famiiy has always held and which he himsclf was allowed to 
engage for under thc British Government during threc successive years was 
taken away from him. Year after ycar hc pctitioned the local authorities for 
redress but in vain. He became in consequence reduced to a state ofheggary 
and compelled to depend for his subsistence or thc bounty of certain 
Zemindars. Under the British Government convicted felons cven are 
allowed food and clothing; what had we done that we should be so degraded 
and impoverished? Under the samc government also how many Zemindars 
and Rajahs who have offended have not been pardoned and restored to 
their country and estates? But Rajah Mukoond Deco for an offense against 
the state committed in his youth at the sole instigation of a wicked and 
designing Minister was for nearly 14 years kept out of Khoorda and that 
country, the Gudee of Orissa the seat of its ancient sovercigns abandoned to 
ruin and devastations. Had the Maharajah been placed in authority over his 
country according to former usage a population of 300,000 souls would have 
prospered and bcen happy but from the Guddee being vacant they have 
perished. From Darutheng to Chuttcrgarh (the northeastern and south- 
western extremities of Khurda) thc whole country was let out to farmers; 
where there were rcsources of 5 rupees these farmers demanded payment 
of 15; salt rose from 1 pan to 5. Such was the deplorable state of the ryots 
that they were obliged to subsist on herbs and water and scarcely one 


amongst them had a vessel left to drink his water out of; yet notwithstanding 
eo” 
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the Extremity of wretchedness no onc took any notice of their condi- 
tion... . At length from the good fortunc of Sree Ramchunder Deo and lor 
the benefit of us, of the Maharajah and of the pcoplc of Khoorda the pres- 
ent rulhas analyseders have visited the Provincc. Let our cases now then be 
taken-fully-into consideration and each man bc rcinstatc in his just rights. 
Let Maharajah Ramchunder Deo be plnced on the Gudec of Khoorda, we 
restored to our ancient possessions and formcr condition and the pcoplc of 


Khoorda to a state of happiness and prosperity . . .. 


Thc notion of an ‘original" idealized statc is a powerful symbol in the building 
up of a collective consciousness, as it calls upon mass memory lo construct an 
image of all that was lost and must be rcgaincd. This imagc also reinforces the 
linkages bctwcen the different social categories, tifrough which the dynamic 
proccsscs of reciprocity and dominance flow and lend credence to a collective 
cry of distress, cchoed in the Bakshi’s letter. Jagabandhu cxpresses bewilder- 
ment ot thc indifference of the coloniul government towards his concerns and, 
since he profcsscs to speak for ‘his pcoplc’, towards thcir collective discontent. 
From the outset of Company rule in Orissu, he had acted through what he con- 
sidered werc the ‘correct’ channels to represent his casc, specifying his terri- 
tory whilc acknowlcdging British overlordship. He had petitioned the new rul- 
ers in an effort to appeal to thcir scnsc of justice. Despitc this, he had been 
deprived of his possessions and status. The cntirc lctter curries a sense of 

being wronged and disregarded in an unfuir munner. 
The notions of injusticc, unfairness and degradation brought to light in the 
Bakshi’s statement indicatc u Jeep-scated anger against the establishment. In 
his examination of thc theme of injustice, Barrington Moorc obscrves certain 
patterns in popular cxpressions of Mocial anger and moral outragc. He aftirins 
Ht that suffering, exploitation and Joinination can bc imposed and maintained 
through moral ‘anasthesia’ and hegcmonistic rationalizations. Popular opin- 
ion requires a trigger which is invariably provided through change, or the 
application of unfair social and economic principles. ‘Politically significant 
moral anger comes then from the application of n new principle that works to 
the disadvantage of substantial nymbers of pcople, und particularly when tHe 
ncw principle deprives them of tho result of hard work. It is not the objective 
suffcring that is the main cuuse of moral anger; it is the apparent social 
causc',“ The Bakshi's letter defines the ‘apparcnt social causc’ as the dispos- 
session of the land owners, transhited as their isolation from thcir land, thcir 

peoplc, their rights and status. 

The Bakshi appcars to vicw his own concerns as being identical with those 
of all the pcoplc in the region, from zamindar to cultivator. ‘Such was the 
deplorable state of the ryots thut they were obliged to subsist on herbs and 


4 B. Moore, Injurtice: The Social Bass. wf Obedience and Revolt, Lundon, 1978, pp. 450-60. 
4 ibid, p. 455. i 
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water and scarcely onc amongst them had a vessel left to drink his water out of 
. «His identitication with the misery of the lowliest of ryots on the one hand, 
and the degradation of the raja on the other, linked them in a dynamic net- 
work of status relationships that had been disrupted. Moore has discussed 
such a societal structure where there was space fora subculture to-exist and 
challenge the imposition of ‘injustice’. The Bakshi’s protest is a utilization of 
such a social space, n framework of relationships linking the paiks and their 
leaders that wns integrated by their common resentment against the ruling 
authority. 

Jogobandhu viewed the raja as being the focus of the devastation in the 

I region, therchy reiterating the traditional role of the raja as being inextricably 
linked with the fortunes of his people. ‘Ruja Mukoond Deo |. . was for neatly 
14 years kept out of Khoorda and that country, the Gudee of Orissa, the seat 
of its ancient sovereigns, abandoned to ruin and devastation . . . ”. Thus, the 
contemporary status of the raja, that of merely a minor chieftain in the prov- 
ince, is not being referred to here, but the long tradition of authority and privi- 
leges that made up the complex that wug the Gajapati in Orissa is the issue. In 
his account, the rajn symbolized the community; his description of the impov- 
crishment of the region stems from the fact of the roja's degradation. He con- 
sistently refers to the restoration of the raja and his people, including himself, 
to their ‘just rights’ ond their ‘ancient possessions’, as the key to Khurda 
regaining its former prosperity. He reiterates that his concern is not to act 
against the British government, but in n reinstatement of the ‘original’ system 
of Innded rights and privileges. It is interesting to observe that the exalted sta- 
tus of the rojn, even in Jognbandhu's view, is purely ideological: the ‘gudee’ of 
Orissa is o conceptun} construct, and has no bearing with any territorial entity. 
This rcoffirms the nature of his confkt with the new government as being 
relnted to intungible values, rather than material possessions. 

Jogabundhu emphasizes that he did not have any quarrel with the Company 
government sincc its advent into Orissn; * . . . We from the beginning waited on 
that officer. We gave in Derkhausts . . , Major Fletcher however utterly disre- 
garded out cluims . . . ’. There is a sense of hurt ond injustice at the indiffer- 
ence of the bureaucracy to his plight, especially in view of his status in the 
region. He was refcrring to a framework of status and privilege of which he 
jpvas an integral part,ond in the fnnguage of which he made his overtures to the 
new administration. Perhaps they Jid not even comprehend the networks 
underlying the status of Jogabandhu, nor grasp the significance of the manner 
in which he constantly related his own deprivations with the impoverishment 
of the region as o whole. 

Jt is interesting to note the absence in this account of any mention of the 


conspirzcy ogainst Jagabandhu by Gourhurry Sing and others. It is a direct 
epncal to the authorities, and, as such, renders them answerable for the loss of 


“* Ibic.. pp. 615-72. 
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land and titles by Jagabandhu and the other landowners. Above all. it projects 
Jagabandhu and the other khandoits as a single group, inextricably knit within 
the agrarian hierarchy of the region, in direct opposition to the continuous 
attempts by the government accounts to separate Jagabandhu’s claim from 
the-others. Further, it holds the administrative bureaucracy responsible for 
the reitoration of the former order in the land through the reinstatement of 
the priginal proprietors. This wityan issue that Ewer and others were trying to 
avoid, by referring to the high taxation as the chief bone of contention and not 
the origina! system of hereditary .-r.G tights. 

The image of the socio-economic breakdown following the deposition of 
the raja possesses an implicit lemporality. It involves the unfolding of an event, 
in a manner similar to a mythic occurrence, wherein an ordered and prosper- 
ous past disintegrates into a mythic  “esent owing to the fall of the’state. The 
restoration of order and tranquikity would involve the rest )ration of the raja 
and the landowners to their former positions. Thus, a golden past is projected 
as a bright future when the current darkness and devastation would end. The 
rebels’ view of their condition, therefore, was fixed within oa particular? tempo- 
ral framework, and a miserable present held memories of a happy past and the 
promise of a bright future. 

Moore analyses what he terms as ‘backward looking’ efforts by revolution- 
aries to revive a violated social contract. The reiteration of the ordered state of 
the past is meant to remedy specific nnd concrete grievances of the present.” 
In this context, Jagabandhu's reference to the ‘just rights’ ard past prosperity 
of the ‘people* and the state, throws into relief their present degradation, in 
addition to legitimizing their demands. I believe, however, that temporality 
plays a deeper role in the validation of the rebels’ concerns than simply as a 
remedy for current grievances. Within the Hindu cyclical temporal structure, 
references to the past and the future acquire 8 mythic dimension that calls 
upon the deepesi levels of popular consciousness and embed current events in 
the popular cultursl matrix. The past then assumes a much larger, almost cos- 
mic dimensibn, influencing the present and legitimizing the future. 

Romila Thapar, in her essay on the Itihasa-Purana tradition, describes the 
evolution of the epic from earlier literary forms as occurring alongs. Je a 
simultaneous social transition, from being lineage based to an agrarian state. 
This genre was particularly significant as the literature of ‘legitimation’ 
wherein nostalgia for the past was used to situate and explain the present. The 
epic form was also important as a record of social relationships; through meta- 
phorical images and allegory, it laid out the Society's view of order. In the 
Balshi's letter we notice a strong sense of the ordered state, focussed on the 
raja and his ‘gudee’, his position, ‘had the Maharajah been placed in authority 


7, Moore, Injustice, pp. 476-77. 
Romila Thapar, ‘Society and Historical Consciousness: The Iuhasa- i 
A ; : Purana Tradition’, 
Thaper and Bhattacharya, eds, Situating Indian History, Delhi, 1986, PP. 353-56. | i i 
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over his country according to former usage 8 population of 300,000 souls 
would have prospered and been happy. ..’. Here we have the mythicimage of 
the ruler firmly ensconced in his scat, the security of which is related with the 
economic and social well-being of the entire populace. The image of the 
secure raja also legitimizes the hierarchy of landed relationships whose 
authority emanates from royal authority. 1t was this mythic image of security 
rooted in a mythic view of time that the Bakshi sought to draw upon from pop- 
ular consciousn :2ss: a golden past had degenerated into o bleak present but 
held the promisc of hope for the future. 

The extent to which the images depicted in the Bakshi'’s letter actually influ- 
enced popular consciousness is difficult to gauge owing to the scarcity of evi- 
dence voicing the concern of the paiks and the ryots.” We may attempt, how- 
ever, to reconstruct, the socio-political domain of the rebels, the cultural 
spacc that allowed them to identify with each other and isolate an enerny to 
their cause. Ranajit Guha in his discussion of the social and ideologicai con- 
text of insurgencies indicatcs that an uprising is known to occur within a w rTi- 
torial and ideological space, its own domain. He argues that this spacc is often 
denounced not only by contemporary authiorities-but also by-subsequent his- 
torical writing as ‘localism’. Guha regards the forces that createthedocsicon- 
sciousness as operating both from within and outside the rebel group, gather- 
ing together thc members against the ‘enemy’, and then identifying thc 
‘enemy’ as an outsider to their world. In the casc of the paiks, the hierarchy of 
linkages thet connected them with their dolbehcras, zamindars and finally the 
raja, were mobilized as 8 medium for bonding at onc level. The paiks’ status as 
privilegea landholders hinb ed them with their territory, which included their 
lang as weil as the rights of dominance over the cultivating hierarchy. At 
another level, the poiks us a group were held together by ties of loyalty to the 
raja in a system of hivrarchy and privilege with its own forms of categorization. 
This included their division into three types, the pahnis, banuas and dhenkias. 
The ceremonial battle d{css of the puiks distinguished them in their ritual/offi- 
cial capacity. These factors facilitated the bonding together of the paiks as a 
group. Their physical and iccological demarcation also accorded them their 
own social space, a symbolic domain which they inhabited as the raja's militia. 

The forging of a group identity based on status and territoriality also 
involved the targeting of a common enemy, in this case, the colonial govern- 
ment. E. Impey, magistrate of Cuttack, reported to the Secretary to the 


$21 discovered 2 popular Ie ge nd about adalbehera (who could not be identified hy name, there- 
fore posstbty cponymous) who wat known for his generosity after his dispossession by Ihe British 
government, he became one of the rebel leaders, with 8 price on his head. A pour ‘peasant 
spproached him while he was ir. hiding, and requested him (or financial suport. ‘Me generous 
daibehers, true to his nature, gave himself up to the authonities In order that the poor man may 
have ihe reward money. in Ihis wav, tt2nes of heroism, generosity and nobility which are com- 
mon literary Uopes hav: come to accrue (0 impressions of the uprising according it an allegorical, 
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Government on 30 March 1817 that the Police thana, Munsif's court and 
Tehsildar's office at Khurda were ‘plundercd and burned’ by the rebel paiks. 
The paiks and the kondAs together looted the government offices nt Banpur. 
More than one hundred men were reported killed and Rs 15,000 ‘carried off 
from the treasury.” Guha has pointcd-out that government ik formed 
prime targcts for insurgents becouse they symbolized ‘cxpensive nnd unintclli- 
giblc Icgal processes’ which had proved ruinous to their cause. In the case of 
the paiks, the thunas ond courts represented the new government's authority 
over their landed rights. Their desecration of these ‘cnemy spuces’ extended 
the rcbcls’ dominance over them: it wus a ritualized victory over the oppres- 
siye regime. 

The ‘plundering’ of the government treasury by the rebels may be viewed 
from c nother perbpective. Dirks relates the authority of o king as emanating 
from r:ilitary strength. Thus, plunder by the militia wos often institutionnlized ! 
as a display of power and domination by thc chicftain. In return, ‘protection’ 
was gi7iicd to the subordinate groups. This was cspecially significant among 
the ‘lite kings’, the Polaiyokkarars who were the militia of the raja. The Brit- 
ish government viewed their actions a$ ‘insolence’ and crushed them, not rcal- 
izing: that theirmilitarystrength ultimately endorscd the military authority of 
the raja.” Thus, the looting and plundering of government officcs by the rebel 
paiks rcasserted the validity of their traditional rights and served to reinforce 
the authority of their chicfs. The common threods that bound the rcbels 
together for their cause and connected,them with the grievances of the poor- 
est of the ryots on the onc hand, ond the dispossessed aristocracy on the other, 
must be carcfully extricated. It must be kept in mind that the notion of bond- 
ing also spilled over into the extreme view of the colonial nuthoritics, which 
isolated the rcbels completcly. Walter Ewer, who submitted n detailed report 
on the uprising in 1818, describes the uprising as hoving occurred when ‘a few 
of the dispossessed Khundaits or proprictors of ‘peculiar classes of estates in 
the Moghulbandcc called the Killajaut Khoordeas took courage to assemble 
the paiks still acknowledging their authority nnd indulge at once their ancicnt, 
inveteratc . . . habits of depredation . . .'.* The language itself is judgemental 
and loaded with stereotypes that rcinforce the isolation and circumscription 
of the cvent. The paiks and khandaits were scen as antithetical to the interests 
of the ryots: they werc regarded as a rogue group, plundering the countryside 
simply from hereditary predeliction. The Bakshi's lotter, however, states: ‘Let 
Maharajuh Ramchunder Deo be placed on the Gudece of Khoorda, we re- 
stored to our ancient possessions and former conditions and the peoplc of 


3) De, Orissan Records, p. 18. 

4 Guha, Elementary Aspects, p. 308. 

3 N.B. Dirks, ‘From Little King to Landlord: Property, Law and the Gift under the Madras Per- 
manent Settlement’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 28, 1986. 
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Khoorda to n state of happiness and prosperity’. The link between the three 
levels of landed rights, that of the king, the zamindar and the cultivator is 
summed up in this last line. It symbolizes a system of order, a familiar state of 
security, like a ‘homc’. The insurrection may also be viewed as a struggle to 
regain their lost ‘home’ by the rebcis, that primordia! space that accorded to 


them rights nnd privileges that were theirs originally. 
‘Barbarous Rebels’: Official Perceptions 


We now move to the perceptions of various levels of official historiography. It 
must bo remembered that the begining of the nineteenth century was a period 
of flux os for as colonial ograrion pollcy was concerned. The numerous reports 
and corrcspondence induced by the uprising also included an amount of self- 
criticism. This questioning of their own administrative principles and the 
forms of thcir implementation contributed to the crystallization of colonial 
policy over eight decades. Taylor's Settlement Report of 1876 traces adminis- 
trative measures and cntegories to Ever’s report of 1818, indicating the ongo- 
ing process of concretization of agrarian rights. This involved the imposition 
of administrative principles and local reactions to them, their subsequent 
alteration, and adaptation to local contexts and a simultaneous manipulation 
of thosc contexts tp create a uniquely colonia! discourse.” 

The existing rights ond relationships, too, were not homogeneous or mono- 
lithic but vuried both regionally and socially. For instance, the Mughalbandi 
was administered differently from the Garhjat states, and the ritual rights of 
the zamindars, like the Bakshi, were os valid as the revenue collection rights of 
the sarbarakars. These structures were not free of their tensions as is indicated 
in the conflict over control of the Rorung estate between the Bakshi and 
Clunduer Persuud Sing. The loophole provided by the colonial government's 
policy of land registration and resumption gave the sarbarakar Chunder Per- 
saud an opportunity to acquire the estate. This instance indicates that the 
colonial administrative structures cuuld be used by local elements in resolving 
their own conflicts. 

We have noticed carlier that onside from the social linkages that bound 
together the rebel groups in oa common cause, their unity may also have been 
artificially constructed by colonial historiography. Hence, the event was 
recorded as the ‘Paik rebellion’, not the ‘Khurda uprising’, which cognotes a 
deeper and more widespread territorial basis to the prevailing disbontent. 
There was a conscious attempt in the official reports to circumscribe the event 
and isolate its concerns to the ‘rude and ignorant’ khandait landowners, in 
order to minimize its validity. Ewer in Sis 2ecoount, reports: ‘I think it right to 


37? See Bhattacharya, ‘Cotonial State’, pp. 111-12. The origina: framers of the Permanent Set- 
tlement wanted to give shape to existing siructures, not impose new ones. A large section of offi- 
cial correspondence simply attempts to clearly define ‘the confused mass’ of existing land rights. 
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state explicitly my opinion that whatever may have been the sufferings of the 
inhabitants of the Moghulbandee under the British government, the insurrec- 
tion had, in fact, no connection with their grievances’.* The ‘limited extent’ of 
the ‘spirit of insurrection’ was observed to have had no connection with the 
inhabitants of the district, who were viewed as ‘sufferers, . .. not participa- 
tors’. The story of the ‘deliberately mischievous scheme’ to dispossess the 
Bakshi devised by Chunder Persaud ond Gourhurry Sing was recounted in 
detail. It was believed to have ‘had its origin in the wrongs of an individual of 
rank and consequence in the district, &xercizing his powerful influence over 
the minds of a people reduced by long suffering and oppression to a condition 

- of extreme and desperate wretchedness.” Thus, the event was reduced to a 
single incident involving an individual by the official account, which did not 
acknowledge the multiplex linkages within the agrarian hierarchy which were 
disrupted by colonial policy. 

Another factor in the isolation of the rebels’ concerns was the separation of 
the Bengali sarbarakars from the ‘native population of Orissa’. Ewer states 
that ‘[he) fouhd the people in the district at large certainly . .. aggrieved and 
discontented, and the prominent subjects of complaint the exactions and 
injustice of the Bengali amlsh...'.“ The uprising was viewed by Ewer as an 
expression of Oriya resentment against Bengali extortiqg, thereby officially 
separating and categorizing linguistic groups into politics} entities. 

‘Interestingly, Ewer has also presented an image of the state of order under 
the raja, a romanticized and idyllic one. ‘Its {the region's] inhabitants. . . seem 
to have lived always in ease and contentment under the orden of their 
netive princes. . .’. Ewer conveys the impression that a state @f Oriental Des- 
potism under the raja was wholly ‘in keeping’ with the rude any impoverished 
people of the region. He has also mentioned that ‘the mild, revered and effi- 
cient’ authority of the raja could not be effectively replaced by the judge and 
the collector, representing ‘the more refined and enlightened’ colonial admin- 
istration.*!’ There is a sense of contrast between two forms of authority, the 
rule of the raja being seen as a less evolved form of government than the com- 
plex, ‘objective’ am disinterested bureaucracy under the British regime.® 

Ewer has attempted to gauge the system of checks and balances within the 
traditional state under the raja.4n his opinion, the general poverty and low 
level of production in the region was balanced by a light revenue rate, and 
extortion by oppressive zumindars was held irf check by the accessibility of the 
raja tg the ryots. However, this perspective removes the raja from his linkages 
with subordinate landed groups, the zamindars and the sarbarakars. He does 
not wgw royal authority as a complex legitimized by its ties with these groups. 


3H Ewer, Correspondence... Khoordah, pp. 1-v. 
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Thus, Ewer:’s view of the traditional state of order differs from the one pre- 
sented in tle Bakshi’s letter. The latter perspective regarded the raja, the 
land-holders and the cultivators as inextricably linked, and therein lay the sys- 
tem’s validity. 

Ewer isolates the khandaits, the landowners who were dispossessed by the 
new laws, and the most active participants in the uprising, as n uniquely rebel- 
lious and barbaric group. ‘A third class of rcbels remains to be considered, the 
dispossessed proprietors or Khundaits of certain estates in the Moghul- 
bandee, whosc depredations gontributed greatly to the general anxiety and 
apprehension... ’. The complex relationship between the socially dominant 
khandait landowners and the service and agricultural costes within their terri- 
tories has been explored in detail by Jens Lerchc.® In a contemporary analysis 
of the social networls in coastal Orissa, Lerche argues that a permanent 
saanta—sebaka (master~servant) relationship exists between khandait house- 
holds and service castes, such as barikos (barbers), dhobas (washermen) and 
visvakarmas and kwmhars (blacksmiths, carpenters and potters). In return for 
their regular scrvice, these sebakas got a yearly bartana (payment) in grain as 
well as a vegetable prestation or pauna. Certain service castes, such as barbers, 
washermen and pon drum-beaters, who perform ritual services for the khan- 
dait family during marriages, death anniversaries, etc., get a ritual payment 
(dana). 

In addition to this, another type of relationship exists between the khandait 
and the halia, or agricultural labourer. Unlikc thc formalized bond of reci- 
procity in the saanta—~sebaka rclationship, the khandait—halia connection is 
purely on a contractual basis.“ The halias belong to either the untouchable 
pan or lower khandai/ castes and are cither paid through land or a fixed sum of 
money. In either case, the halias received food from the khandai/s and were 
regarded as a ‘dcpendent child’. Thus we see that Ewer's notion of a state of 
Oriental Despotism, with the raja being occessible and answerable to the least 
of the citizens, is a most simplistic one. The depth and diversity of the various 
rights in land was vast. Morever, the khandait land-owners occupied an ex- 
tremely dominant position in the agrarian iJerarchy. Hence, it wasthisdomi- 
nance that may have ‘compelled’ the villagers to provide-the-re B 
provisions and manpower during the latters’ flight into the jungles after 1817. 


6 J. Lerche, ‘Dominant Castes, Rajas, Brahmins and Inter-Caste Exchange .Relations ia 
Coastal Orissa: Behind the Facade of the Jajmani System’, Contributions to Indian Sociology, 
Vol. 27: 2, July-December, 1993. I 

& It is pertinent to point out that Lerche's analysis being a contemporary one, several relation- 
ships that are purely contractual or money-based now, may nut have been so earlier. The halios 
may have changed from s caste’ to an occupational group. Lerche has further explored the evolu- 
tion of the status and the rights of some cultivator caste including the pans. He observes that aside 
from thelr agricultural labour the pans were also obliged to perform certain ritual duties in cartier 
times, such as beating drums. Currently, Members of this group are increasingly refusing to pet- 
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The entire system of land rights connecting the khandaits to the cultivators 
was dismissed us ‘peculiar privileges’ by Ewer, who concluded that their con- 
cerns bore no relation with cach other. He recognized tie * . . . misery beyond: 
endurance under which the people of Khoordah were sinking’, but did 
not connect it with the uprising. ‘Whatever the condition of the district at large 
... much of what had happened might still have occurred, had the Moghul- 
bandce been... one of the best manifged and most thriving of the Company's 
posscessions’.# 

The links of dominancc betwcen the landed rcbels and the ryots were 
largely vicwed as antagonistic towards the latter. W. Forrester, judge for 
Cuttack, wrote to Robcrt Ker, Collector: "Ic villuges in this country arc gen- 
erally small. No attempt was ever mndc by the villngers to defend themselves 
against these depredations ....“ It did not occur to the authorities thot the 
diverse rights and obligations that hud existed beiwcen the khandaits and the 
cultivators were called upon to support the rcbels at this point: the rebels 
could not have survived in the jungles without the complicity of the local vil- 
lagers. Howcvcer, Forrester had perhups gained syfficient insight into this sys- 
tem of privileges to state that ‘ ... Adverting ... to the hardships which the 
inhabitants of Khoordah were unqucstionnbly suffering ut the time of the 
commencement of the rebellion, it has all along nppeurced to mc extremely 
desirable that the Dulbeheras and their followers should be induced to return 
by... a liberal consideration of thcir claims to Jageers in the future . . ..¢# This 
vicw revels a perception of the structure of agrarinun rights in the region and 
the significancc of the role played by the dispossessed rebels in it. 

The right of the paiks to beor arms and perform militury services for their 
khandait overlofds hns also been ignored by colonin} historiogrnphy. Dirks has 
discussed the colonial government's vicw of militury service, wherein Ue relat 
tionship between the ‘little king’ and his landcd militia was described us ‘only 
military service’ by contemporasry officials.® This perspective instantly Jenicd 
all other privileges and obligations that accompanied the military grant and 
created a distinction between services and rclationships. A similar phenome- 
non-may-be- observed in the case of the links bctwecn paiks and their khan- 
daits. Ewer repeatedly refers to the ‘depredations’ carried out by the paiks 
‘ranged under their respective Dulbchcras and Dullaces . . .’: yet he does not 
regard the paiks right to bear arms in the namc of thcir leaders, or even to 
plunder the villages as an expression of their status. Such a display of domi- 
nance by the rebellious paiks was significant at the time of the uprising. 

Thus, therc is a conscious attempt to isolatc and circumscribe the concerns 
of the rebellion to the actions of individuals like Bakshi Jagabandhu and other 


6 Ewer, Correspondence ... Khoordah, p. tt. 
& Trower to Warde, 24 November 1813, De, Orissan Records, p. 14. 
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‘leaders’. However, different voices spoke from within official historiography 
as well. W. Trower, the Collector of Cuttack, was severely critical of the gov- 
ernment’s fluctunting settlement policy in Khurda. He said that, ‘It appears 
that a system of extreme tyranny, violence and oppression has existed which 
has proved ruinous to this once flourishing country ... this system is to be 
dated from the conquest of Khurda by the British troops... ’.* The case of 
Jagoabandhu wis viewed in a sympathetic light, both by Trower, who was 
reporting a contemporary event, and subsequently by Ewer, who was analys- 
ing and interpreting the happenings of the past. There is a difference in sheir 
understanding and perspectives, although both had the government's inter- 
ests in mind. While Trower petitioned the colonia! authorities on Jagaban- 
dhu’s behalf, * . ..1 cpnsider the claims of Jugbundoo to independence are $0 
clear, that it would be injustice not to take them into consideration’, his enu- 
meration of the conspiracy to dispossess the Bakshi is simply factual.” In 
Ewer'’s veraion, on the other hand, ‘the scheme of dispossessing Jugbundoo’ 
appears to form the bosis of the entire insurgency. In short, he used the con- 
spiracy to legitimize the government's inaction in Jagabandhu's case,” a direct 
contrast to the concern of Trower, who pleaded with that very government to 
reinstate Jogobandhu, Ewer’s account separates the government from the 
cvent, whereas Trower’s petition makes it clear that the authorities could have 
acted otherwise. 

Ewer’s report repentedly separatcs the paiks from the populaud of the 
region, not simply economically and ideologically, but even physically. The 
state of Kujang, one of the foci of the rebellion, was stated to have been‘... 
inhubited by a race differing essentlally from the bulk of the native population 
of Cuttack. ..'.” The paiks in genersl are cited as being ‘Ever the scourge and 
terror of all the Moghulbandee estates’, and ‘remarkable for their turbulent 
and predatory conduct’. Stirling’s account of the paiks built an image of a sav- 
age and barbaric people, possessing a ‘ferocity and unquietness of disposition 
which has ever rendered them an important and formidable class of the popu- 
lation of the province’.” This is reinforced by their ‘wild’ appearance, com- 
plete with the fearsome costume and face paint. The impression created is one 
of a people straining to rebel, loot and plunder. Their ‘barbaric’ disposition, 
according to Ewer, rendered them unfit to live in the ‘civilized’ society that the 
government was trying to provide. 

Bhattacharya has discussed the isgue of legitimacy as being the prime con- 
cern of the colonia! state, effected through a combination of coercion and 
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conciliation.’ For colonial officials, the basis of this legitimacy was the legal 
system through the codification of which they hope to bring about the mod- 
ernization of Indian society. Thus, a structure for the implementation of pol- 
icy was created, reinforced by bureaucratic processes and upheld by the rheto- 
ric of the legal system. The accounts of Ewer, Stirling and a host of colonial 
documents attempted to define the agrarian relationships in the Orissa 
Mughalbandi‘es a particular image of order, of a ‘civilized’ society. Their 
efforts to clarify, codify and systematize the existing relationships were an 
attempt to make the unfamiliar accessible, In the prox :3$, certain groups like 
the pais, were viewed as antithetical to that order. Their ‘savage’ dispositions 
and barbarism were documented in detail, in order to throw into relief the ‘re- 
fined and civilized’ colonizl state and society. , 

This is not meant to imply an underlying sympathy for local structures and 
landed relationships on the part of the colonial authorities. Marshall Sahlins, 
{in his dit~ussion of the Treaty of Waitangi (berween the Maori chigf: and the 
British colonists) recalls the subterfuge employed by the latter in making the 
chiefs sign away all their lands. The Maoris did not realize the distinction 
hetween their sovereignity and property rights and lost the former along with 
the latter. The ‘Treaty’ was a myth even in European terms, a ‘devise to blind 
and amuse ignorant savages’.”* The dispossession of the paiks and their 
dalbeheras was a very real act of aggression and manipulation of revenue rela- 
tionships by the colonial government despite its documentation in concilia- 
tory terms. The paiks were viewed as inimical to colonial society, ostensibly on 
account of their savageness and barbarism, but primarily because of the power 
that they wielded over the countryside. 


The Makdng of a Natlonalist Myth: 
Bakshi Jagsbandhu by Manoranjan Das 


Accounts of the savagery and barbarism of the paiks, $0 carefully documented 
in colonial accounts, helped in the formulation of an official view of the event. 
Interestingly, many elements of this construction were appropriated in subse- 
quent retellings, and recontextualized to present a different image from the 
one orchestrated by colonial exigencies. Bakshi JagabandAu, a play written by 
Manoranjan Das in 1951, reflects the ‘traditson’ of the paik bidroha within the 
context of a modern Oriya cultural consciousness. It also influenced that con- 
sciousness to some extent, telescoping past events into the contemporary envi- 
ronment of a growing nationalist and ethnic identity. Bakshi Jagabandhu, 
along with a host of Oriya heroes like Baji Raut and Tapang Dalbehera, is 8 
legendary figure today, associated with qualities of valour, dignity and moral 
strength, imbued with an ‘Oriya’ flavour. This is the result of a complex 
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interplay between past events and modern politica! and cultural! trends, car- 
ried out through rctellings such as Manoranjan Das's play. 

The narrative opens in 1803, atter thc Company troops led by Colonel 
Harcourt had occupicd Cuttack. Oristy was said to be ‘friendless’ (sahajya 
abhhava) and surrounded by cr emics. Tie ac berous and greedy zamindars, like 
Fateh Mohamm.J of Malud, were intent on: betraying their peopl for ner- 
sonal favours from the new rulers. The Gajapati Mukundadeva was defeated 
and demoralized and unable to take a stand against the ‘foreigners’ (phirangi). 
The paiks formed a distinctive group in this situation: they were filled with 
indignation and frustration at the degradation of the traditional ordered state. 
‘We cannot tolcratc the fact that these traders who have come from across the 
seven seas will rule our land! We have tolerated the atrocities of the Mughals, 
the Afghan maraudcrs ... we have no more tolerance left. Our homeland 
shall not be sold from under our feet!’” They exhortcd their leader, Bakshi 
Jagabandhu, to lead them in rebellion; ‘Ame bidroha karibu/ (We will rcbel!)’. 
In this situation, the Bakshi cautioned them against taking precipitate action. 
Instead, he attempted to open a dialugue with Captain Thomas und Colonel 
Harcourt, officers commanding the British troops. Along with Jayikrushna 
Rajaguru, the Diwan of Khurda, the Bakshi impressed upon the Company 
officials that thc hierarchy of status and order in Orissa, led by the Gajapati, 
was a powerful, living entity which could not be overturned by a mere ‘paper 
treaty’.” Jayi Rajaguru strongly reiterated that both he and the Bakshi were 
empowered by thc notion of kartavya—thcir duty—to their land, their king 
and their people. This was the source of their moral strength and belicf in the 
traditional regimc. 

Shortly afterwards, there was a battle (meli) between the paiks and the Brit- 
ish, wherein the former were defeated and Jayi Rajaguru was executed. Subsc- 
quently, there was gtcat economic degradation of Khurda and the pvople 
complained about the sarbarakars' oppression. The voice of the peasants was 
represented by an old woman who appeared before Captain Fletcher, another 
Company official, with a ‘complaint’ against extortion by the sarbarakars. (The 
term used was guari, which implics a cry of distress, seeking of redressal and 
refuge against injustice. ‘Complaint’ is not an adequate or accurate transla- 
tion.) ‘Sarbarakar Babu aau vipahi gudaku mate mada maile!’ (‘The sarbarakar 
and his guards kicked mel’) At this juncture, the Balshi was increasingly 
viewed as o local hero and a source of refuge for the oppressed ryots. An irate 
Fletcher disparagingly referred to the ‘beggar Bakshi’ who imagined himself 
to be a local ‘Robinhood’.” Resenting his popularity, Captain Thomas hbat- 
ched a conspiracy with Chandraprasad Singh, the thenedar of Rorung, the 


7 Das, Bokshi Jagabendhu, p 3. | | 

% The Treaty of Deogaon between the Briush and the Marathas is being referred to here. This 
was cited by Tho:nas as legitimizing their rule over Orissa. 

P Das, Bakshi Jogabandhyu, pp. 69-70. I os 
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estate, and Charan Patnaik, to dispossess and degrade him. Thit 
finully triggered thc rebellion by the paiks. The play ends with the Baks:. 
besicged ‘= the juncles of Khiirds where he was finatlv cantar. os Pe 


Kood by Ua Coinph ny Soloed. 
Chr enringn’ enae that 2inerges Jem. Us aes Sas Ct Go i 
acl li ue tcrig ss lem Sf status anc privuegé (iui was ti ow Tat uy tet 


by ‘foreign’ incursion. There is a comeidus definition of E2muC Hd Cea! va ul 
boundar:es in order to nighlight the concerns of the Oriya poops, 1S MIC? Lie 
outsiders were net sympathetic. We sce that in the initial meeting oetween (As 
Bakshi and the British officials, the latter do not address the former using the 
mandatory honorific, apana, using instead, the familiar tumi. This indicates 
not mercly their ignorance of the awcepted parlance, but is also symbolic of 
their insensitivity to local cultural concerns. 

The paiks are viewed as the defenders of the traditional state of order, their 
desire to rebel! an expression of their duty (kartavya) that wos long overdue. 
Rebellion was not simply their duty—it was bclicved do be thcir right. This 
extended to Bokshi Jagoabandhu es woell—lhc was reminded by Joyikrushna 
Rejaguru and the paiks that rebellion against injustice and the re-establish- 
ment of the traditional ordered state was his right (adhikara), vested in him by 
virtue of his birth and his ancestral wtatus. The paiks’ devotion to their duty 
formed a central theme in thc play, hgainst which the treachery of zamindars 
like Fatch Mohammad of Malud, was thrown sharply into relief. The duplici- 
tous zamindar was portrayed as all the morc abhorrent, as he was willing to 
betray the ‘tradition’ of the people of Orissa (Oriya jati) to the ‘foreigners’. In 
his way, he was doubly the enemy of the paiks and the people. 

The Bakshi was projccted as being cautious, preferring to negotiate with the 
British rather than precipitate a military conflict. This wos in kccping with his 
imogc as o thoughtful Icader, unwilling to risk the lives of his men in nn 
unequal encounter. He had the political vision to anticipate the military aupc- 
riority of the British. This, in fact, rcinforoed his bravery when ho finally madc 
the decision to rebel. The rebellion-was not unplanned—it was'the last resort 
of a hard-pressed Bakshi and his men, and thus justified. The closure of all 
other options added to the rebels’ courage in thc face of adversity. 

An effort to indigcnize the rebels’ concerns in this account is illustrated in 
the demarcation of a territorial focus for the events. Encounters between the 
Bakshi and the paiks, or the raja and the Bakshi, occurred at Borunsai hill fort 
or the Khurda palacc. Thesc ore believed to be culturally ‘rooted’ zones, seats 
of power associated with the traditional statc. In contrast, scenes involving 
British officials and their allies were usually located at a camp ncar Puri, indi- 
cating the superficiality of their claim over the soil. The degradation of the trb- 
ditional state structure is also highUghtcd by the repeated motif of the siege— 
the paiks were besieged.in 1804, the Bakshi was undcr siege in the jungles-at 
the end. This upholds an overall image of Orissa under siege, surrounded by 
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enemies, with all options closed, and ‘nothing left but the enthusiasm of the 
paiks’.® This image also glorifies the Lourage of the paiks. 

Manoranjan Das’ reconstruction of the event in the 1940s and 1950s oc- 
curred wel! within the diaspora of the nationalist movement. In this context, 
the gathering together of a distinctive Oriya identity against ‘foreign’ Invaders 
may be viewed as an expression of the ¢clevant concerns of the time. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to obscrve the appropriation, in this account, of a number of 
elements present in the colonial historiography of the event. The image of the 
paiks depicted in Stirling's account i» ne of a ferocious and abstreperous peo- 
ple, pcrpetunlly ready to rcbel against authority. This view is echoed in Das’s 
depiction of the paiks, once again n unified group, straining to rebel: Ame 
bidroha kanibu! The reversal of valuca does not obliterate the image of uncon- 
trolled ferocity, which needs to be restrained by the Bakshi. A pivotal issue 
that turns the tide of events in the play is the conspiracy which was cited by 
Ewer in his report, as the trigger for the uprising. Interestingly, the Bakshi’s 
letter (chittao) to the Commissioner 8t Cuttack, does not mention this devel- 
opment ut all. 

In general, the theme of disunity and demoralization among the indigenous 
landholders of thc region was very much a part of colonial historiography. 
Ewer reports that ‘the ignorant, improvident and unenterprising dispositions 
of the Oorioh landholders’ contributed to the deterioration of peasant condi- 
tions in Khurda.*! This image of economic and moral degeneracy is reflected 
in the servile and treacherous Fateh Mohammad, who grovels to the British 
for the Malud zamindari.# On the other hand, the view of the colonial govern- 
ment projected in the Bakshi’s letter, that of a just and sympathetic ruling 
power to whom he appeals for the redressal of his wrongs, is reversed here. 
Captain Thomas Is portrayed as a cunning and lascivious tyrant, his cowardice 
and brutality reflected in his ordering the execution of a captive Bakshi while 
he went out to hunt a captive tiger.” The context of the Bakshi’s letter, that of 
a petition for administrative and economic justice from the ruling authority, 
had changed. Manoranjan Das’s account retold the event in the light of the 
British having been reduced to a defeated colonial power, evicted from their 
position of governance in the wake of the nationalist movement. 

On the whole, the broader context of tenurial changes and the disposses- 
sion of landed groups is not explored in any depth in the play. Apart from 
some references to the Bakshi as ‘Robinhood’ by Captain Thomas, providing 
succour to the poor against the oppression of the saerbarakars, the links of 
dominance and obligation that connected the ryot to the king are not 
accounted for. The play marginalizes the concerns of the Bakshi and the paiks 


8 bid, p. 137. 
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in much the same way as the numerous colonial reports on the rebellion did. 
However, in this marginalization, we see the glorification of this group, of 
their persona, their traditions. The reduction of the uprising to the paiks and 
the Bakshi by colonial reports, serves to focus the event and its conditions in 
Manoranjan Das's retelling. Colonial images are mirrored and recontextual- 
izedTn a new ideological environment. The play has successfully kept alive the 
events of 1817 in the minds of the contemporary literate generation of Orissa. 
The Tact that a majority of this group believes that Bakshi Jagabandhu died 
fighting for his land in the Khurda jungles, rather than in the house in Cuttack 
where he lived as a government pensioner for several years, testifies to its pop- 
ularity. It is also pertinent to reflect on the particular political and ideological 
context within which the play was composed. The 1940s~50s werg dominated 
by the issues of nationalism and the politics of ethnic identity. The negation of 
the colonial past involved thc appropriation of historical events and person- 
ages, their glorification and reorientation towards a bright future. The notions 
of power and honour assumed a new significance in the process of self-deter- 
mination by Oriyo nationalists.“ Bakshi Jagabandhu’s character was thus 
infused with the persona of a nationalist hero in this retelling, and the poaiks 
regarded as defenders of an ethnic heritage. The power of this reconstruction 
Jay in its ability to weave the past into the complexity of modern politics. 


Conclusion 


This brings us to the question of the role played by the Raja of Khurda and the 
Jagannatha temple in the ‘insurgency. British records, naturally, insist on 
delinking the raja from the uprising. ‘That the last Rajah of Khoordah ever 
‘favoured the designs of his rebellious servants or was even previously 
acquainted with them, not a particle of evidence is available’.* However, we 
do know that the first action of the rebels after declaring their intent, was to 
march to Puri to invite the raja to.be their leader. The authorities instautly 
shifted the raja to Cuttack where he could not influence the rebels, either 
actively or passively. However, the true significance of the raja in the building 
of the rebels’ notion of a collective consciousness is depicted in Bakshi 
Jagabandhu'’s letter. Here, the position of the raja as being central to the 
material, social and spiritual order in the region is described in detail. 
Whether or not the raja actually declined the leadership of the rebellion, 
one shall never know. The Companygovernment had a vested interest in sepa- 
rating him from the event, as they wished to narrow the focus of the movement 
to the discontentment of Jagabandhu. It is true that the rebels, led by the 
Bakshi, were attempting to reach out to the ideological nerve centre of the old 


*& Bishnu Mohapatra, ‘Ways of Belonging: The Kanch-Kaveri Le { 
: gend and the Construction of 
Oriya 1dentity’, Studies in History, Vol. 12:2, July-December 1996, pp. 217-20. 

¥ Ewer, Correspondence... Khoordoh, p. iv. 
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system of authority by approaching the raja in Puri. While the movement 
never really entered the realm of the temple or acquire the raja’s leadership, it 
nevertheless derived a certain measure of legitimacy from even an indirect’ 
acknowledgement of the dominance of the traditional temple-state nexus. 

The paik rebellion took place in a context of continuities and changes. On 
the one hand, there had been a reorganization among the hierarchy of land- 
hoiders and revenue intermediaries over the region since the fall of the 
Mughal empire and during the Maratha regime. Resistance to these changes 
had taken the form of peasant uprisings wherein dispossessed landowners 
voiced their protest against the loss of their privileges. Such changes also 
marked the entry of commercial and literate classes, notably the kayasthas 
karanas and banias into agarian groups. Thus, there were relatively fem Janded 
nobility of very long standing. However, rural socicty did undergo certain 
structural changes even in the early years of the colonial regime, threugh the 
introduction of new tenurial systems and European law. The initial contact 
with the new rulers itself led to a suppression of open violence and coercion in 
agrarian relations. The battles were now fought in courts of law. Increased 
bureaucratization led to diminished contact between the overlord and his sub- 
ordinate, and the creation of an impersonal, monolithic state structure. 

What then were the ‘limits’ of the paik rebellion? It must be kept in mind 
that thg rebels’ intention was not to threaten the state or destabilize the cur- 
rent rulers. The movement occurred within the boundarics of class and status 
and was mobilized along the channcls of landed rolationships as well. Thus, 
the rebellion was intrinsically circumscribed through its own concerns. How- 
ever, it did cause the government to rethink their policy of fluctuating settle- 
ments and rigorous revenue cxaction, as well as create a debate regarding the 
significance of the nobility's privileges in the land. However, the confusion 
among the bureaucracy over the nature of land-ownership, especially the 
intermediaries’ rights, continued. 

It is commonly held that localism limits an insurgency. Ini the case of the 
paik rebellion, its territoriality both limited and expanded the movement. 
Localism was not the central concern. We have seen how the uprising ex- 
panded while being firmly anchored locally. The existing ideological and 
socio-economic networks that it utilized were the focus of bqth the spread of 
the movement as well as its circumscription to the region around Khurda. 
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History of the Freedom Movement in Orissa 
Vol-l 
Ed.H.K.Mahtab & S.C.De 


LS THE PAIK REBELLION OF 1817. 


Woe have diroessed in ths’ previous Cheptier. thé diststurting 
conditions chet hit bard sll elarcos of psopie of Orima who were 
virimlly geoanlng ander the esladrointetration, The vormmon maps, 
aj we gommeutod In the Inst Cheptse, had: test all stemtne to rive and 
strike. They put ep with oll tha4 pefse in the wey, But: be 
desowndante of the warrior olsae among (he. poopie bed “atl “te theih 
some spirit of fighting, a temidloesnee qf thet of thelt brays Waceetore: 
T o ropoeted blows of maledminjsttation, the pinoh of Fenger, 
terse of frostration a4 thie Noss of what’. they gosectssd for o-~arise 
warmed thes up ¢0 mrebe n stand and demonoatrete thle grisveneees 
tot by lylog tow at tbe feet of thp-desigriiag oma or Chair puppes, 
matters, but by an ettitade of sggreselon: and defirow: ‘la feet, the 

™ ‘Kbarda jneurreotiou of 1317 wes mot premeditated of preplanned, 
i it was just & €| outaneous cptborst of * of rerktance ty vueh 
sectiom of jap: people at dill rotatesd fH” Chem trace of the ataite of 
thatt e3clout wariior race. lhough we ` cannot imogite at present 
bow 1thfege weuld have turned cot if the puikr.sed dulve hora geoop 
of pore. He poritise cerrepoudled to tis of » Jemadar ot the s5poyv. 
ofall the Staten of Ortop had’ jolaed their bends togithor to make on 
orgenlsed attempt et throwing uff the foreigs yoke|'we can say this 
och. tbat the British authoglty would bsvo been toy badly shsken 
‘and Chinga mpiald Dave worened- sill If ® eon junction: wih the Hoja of 
Brret vould bavo bern affected, » posatkidIty 4bat could vot be ruled 
.oat at that tlme. However that may be, the fneurrcotlou Wat: 
teliber prapletrGed nar propetly organleed to dea! with euch B 
fottoidablo Ke ad he Brithb authorliy, As ve have pola'ed cub before, 
the Inhabitants of she pleios wore bardiy ezpeoled to jola hasds wih 
the paths owing to the tnalo fact-thet they hed nelibet the empeeity 
por 1bes mood «1g do {t, Mr. Ewer ie absalotely correot when bo 
temorke, * ‘No attempt inded was ever tudo Ly tbe keders of the 
isturrooticn’ ty cender their.oause popular among the people of the 
plains ;¢ x x & ¥ 2 2 They knew well ‘thet the 
Umi, eplritives, imbecile comandly ryote of Mogblbundee could a ford 
& them no effectual eid £ £ x. Theristng to Kboordah wae quite on 
I ieolated movement promjned by doepale datred and a thirst for revengé 
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on the part of Jagbosdoo and the mirery beyend omduranos tudes 
which the peoplo of Khoordsh were sinkiog.”’! 
1} or 


Thovgh tbe people of every does Abd stator werd effected By the 
dietreesing olrcumatsscte dctsiled in the Jaat Chapter, It le very 
doubtful Hf there would have been any insurreotion of the mesgoltude 
an it wae in 1817 bad oct Jogahbaudbu Bidgsdhars takon the lead and 
lorptred tbe paike. The inantreotion, therefore, may be mainly 
aser{bod to the epirlt of revtnge afixme in‘ Jagabsnodbu Bldysdbera on 
account of the’ wronge Jone to ‘bine Other causes wero there 
slresd | ; the poiia wero stethiog with dizeontenment. 40d ‘apger mn 
‘sevourit of the reeumplion of theif paiken lander; the oppression ‘snd 
extorticr of the officials on one band, and the sgonts of the mew 
forme: s on the other, hsd-ombilterod their feolinge in the extreme snd 
bed a vs kenod & feellog of ‘revenge in. tiem. Tho high rato of nastfaument, 
rise in the price of volt end ite scarcity avd tho chbacticlitate of ‘ourrenoy 
bed sli eomb!ined to drives them bimost tors stato of starvetlon end 
penury. These faote have been very eldborately dealt with by Mr; 
Ewer, who is tbe only eficer among tbe carly British suthoritios to hit: 
00 the right pointe relating to the cansee of the Paik rebellion.” Now 
we mey ees how Jagabaodbu Vidyndhara whe wronged, 


Jagebandba Vidyadhare was the Bakhsh orf commoider of 
troope of tbe Rejs of Kherds. Tho post was held by ‘his ‘anoebtore on 
hereditary duels. The Bakbsbi wat ussigned large Jogira by the ‘Raja 
for hie malntenanoe. ‘These were Koowo ae Halisibar.: Kile Roreog 
wee beetowed on ble fimily-by t6e Emperor of Dolbt. The other Jagr 
ef the Bakbu! known as (be PHackshilre’ ley in the four pargaots of 

~~ Rabang, Chabirkud, Lembsi sud Sersi ond constituted the most valuable 
pormoarioris. 


~~ 


When the British exqured Oriean Jsgabsudbu wat one of the 
firmt to offer aubmlsslo:: to Colonel Harooort.? He wap allowed to 
engage for Kila Rorunj fo: tha Srst_thtee avocenive yeers after the 
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British conqueet, Bub Mejor Ilotcbher in 1804 resomel gl! hie reptsfroe 
Jogira in the four parganes tefrrod to abovd; despite the fact that be 
specified thoro lands as beiftk the heredltnry property of bis family. 
MLren he was dl+po scesed of Xils Rornng jn consequences of deep oni 
intyiguing moohbinntion of tho diwan of the Collector Groeamo. His 
estate was put on anle, nucticned and given tn farm to a relative of tho 
diwaen. Whben tbe gcew former tried to tnke posession of Horuog, 
Jagsbandho roasieted violcotly, ‘Jagnbandkm made ropresentation to 
the Commiesioner agelnst tho illegal sttympt et poercsrioo. At this: 
time hs Conaia Gadedbsr Viayadhore filed otigit in tho oivil court 
oloimiog A portion of the Zah:indarl; eo tbe Commiwmioner ordered not 
to'teke uoy engagemneot from Jagahbemihu until bo bad entablirled bis 
right hy a regular coorre of law. Thue Jngabendhu Vidyodhara, who 
oie6 occupied tbe bLighot posltion in Rlurds, next to the ltajn, was 
reduced to penury. In his own ‘words, ‘He becamo la consequenoo 
reduced to a state of begrary 4nd com pelted to depend for big subsistence 
opon tbe bounty of certain Zamiodars.” ® 
il 
Referriog to the couditlon of the raiyate of Khuda 
he eaye, “‘li«d tbo Mahsesjs been pioced In authority over bis country 
according to former yuige, a populstion of 32,0000 would bave pror- 
percd end been happy but from the Guddece belog vaoaot they bare 
perisbed. Such was the depiorab!lg sinte of the ryots that they were 
obilge d to subriet on hetbs and water und rcaccols’ ono amonget tbem 
bad a ecescl left to drink hiy water of. Yot oot withatonding the 
extidmily-of wretchedncss ngona Joank uny potico of their condliion,”: 
Theso statements arc by n9 weans, exaygcrated. Ditcussing ou the 
_ same subject fr. £wer romarks, “‘It was oridently as Into ag 15C4 
| popil;ua and jn ronny parte well oultivatrd couotty, x ଏ x 
Tieiwhahitnsntv, bowever, seem os far as theic condition can be trooed to 
bave lived olwgys iu case ard ocnteatmcnt under tho Goveromeut of 
tbelr native pPrioces. x b ଏ x. It ie new woll koown and 
generally adinitted that, provlouw to the iaeorrection Khoordah wns 
beooniing strikialy dopopulated. At best 6,000 to 6,000 bouscs of ryote 


2c em me — ns ree ee rere rnin ge oe 
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4 Jbid, pr. viii-x. 

5. Application of Jagshbnndhu onclorwl with lett-r of Keeretary to the 
Conimmnianionor of Orissa tu Chiof EFacrotory, dated 21=7-1819, Vol 184A 
(Board of Revonuo). 
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were doverted. The miserable remnant afiee Gisporing of tials Itsle 
AR, their clothes, farsfturts, bullooks, coshing utecelis, and pimetieset 

even thelr wives ‘and obiliren, exleted of eonrse fo state of deaperste 
micery and irritation ehich wall prepared them to.rmh bhiadiy into the 

projest of buttering thelt cooditian peaposed Lo them by » Medat of igh 

commending infnonce.'* 


Thos, Brees recthe fully corroborates what Jegebsndue bae’ 
ormplatoed:of in hie appliosties. In view of these festa the fmsmodiote 
couse of the ontbresk ofthe Kinds Paik Robeilise of 1817 wee the 
diaporrestion of Jaradandba of hle proper4y sed-motiqaets degrade Hos 
of hie eeonomia a5d.sochl stetue, Jegebaudhe’s ell for spron go goles 
the iojumtice ani steooltiee perpetrated on bb people of Kbwrda sorted 
eo» a apark to the emouisring fire of dissontentmetd and despre 
tion of the people of Kburfls, eefooisiiy Mhe ralyxtie, an erpiateod 
before. 


fn Marsh 1817 a latge body of Ehonds from Ghomear entered 
Kiorda, It is not known whether they eruesed over lo Kburds oton cn 
Mo uenal predatory excurvioos, of at theimtigaion of Jegabotdhe 
Visysdbecs dr vome of ble pactleeae. Howevet that may be, {¢ woe the 
oveselon for the Gnfarling of Mme beaner . tf revo These Khoode 
vere joined by the Kburda pofée ondet the lesdorship of Jagnbandie: 
‘Tory began their operations inthe Baogur ares whats they khled ‘4p 
verde 100 men s01 leoted about Ka. I6,000/< of Government 0067. 
The Thaas sod other Coreroment buildidge to the ise were targets 
of their ettack. From Banput the paike tmored towards Kiesio, 
Their number wes rrinforced by the patks of the localities tdrough which: 
‘hey passed. The Gcterameot oficern at Kburds took to Sight ie panle 
AN the civH bolidings in Kburds wers horns end resed to 'preisd. ଏ 
periy of the galls proceeded to Louha! viste they bPled Charen 
Pettonik,  serbarakar of Khards, ‘whe had fehdy reported. tgeinet 
Jagebandhy aboot bls secret’ wouneotion with the Plodarlt, snd upon 
which report the dareghe tried to erreat bim, a 


On reootpt of thew informations the Maginirate of Outtsch. ab 
anos tent one dettohmeat of sol'ders under LA, Oo! Pridesux to. Khurda 
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ond another urider Lt. Farle to Pipli for the proterHon-of the pergens 
tembat, ‘The Maglitrate Impey Liroseif tof for Ehurds ou ths ist 
Apel, 1817 with a contingent of 60 sepoyn ondet Lt, Trevis with the 
objet of Jotnlug Col, Pridesux, 


They ‘eached*Gangphro’ fo the evening thet ‘dey. Thoto they 
fousd thet the paika bad erfoled n barricade end were roaGy 10 defend 
Ito cove any itempt wat m ade to cross it. The British troop were 
fired upon when they arrived at tbe spot. Bo thry batted there for tho 
sight and sent s Vetter to Ls. Prideauz tn charge the defenders of tbe 
berrisade from tbe rear s0 that they might find Chemeetves between bao 
fice, But the mossenger through whom: :the Ietter ese sent, cameo back 
noat moftolog with the loformation that tbe villsge Khurda was totally 
destroyed and Lt. Prideaot was pot found In the neighbourbood, 
Bo they wore tot mith no allerna(ivw then to retreat, The poéks- Coot 
ooed firleg on the: Britiah troops dntipg” their retreat, - However, there 
wae tio loss of Ii felon the British side and after continued march fer 10 
hours from 8-30 A. M. to 7-30 P. BM, the party rescled Ba'katt vitlege 
where th'éy rested and refreshed themseie cv. lmpey reached Cottack 00 
the €th April; 1817 and reported to tho: Government thsi the Kiurde 
territory wan to o complete atsie of irsétrection and tbs officer who 
ecooimanded the soldiers so¢ompsnpyiag bias was killed. Ho recome 
mended thst the Aaja of Kbusds should be removed to Cottoek 
Martial Law ahollé be prodhrimed, * 

t “tase or} 


Li. Predeanx reoeived the letter of Impey on the ind: Apstl, 2817. 
Boe alsp oawe to know tbat the paiks bad osptured Hao! Mukta Pel of 
Samhalpar who wes recidjog lo ber Panchgsrh jogir snd were advancing 
" to meet hing. ‘He received. further foaformation tbat Csptain Wallingtes 
hed piooreded to Parl asd bad. lefi.ipatruotion for Lt Feris ¢o attack | 
the rebele at Gangpara, A 
Lt. Farle wiib fifty repoya ,pttaked the Palks st Gaongpare to 
eompllsnoe. with the instructions of. Captaio Wallirgito. He and sn 
Iodian Aubaidar were ohot dead. Two meserng-te who were eent by 
Lt Farle to Ls. Pridesux were captored by ths Pailks who cet off thelr 
nore. Lt. Pridesox end tbe detatchment of Lh Faris lost afl thelr 
beggnyos and retreatéd to Cottsok via Fipll. Later on Pipi fel} 
into the baods of the pails who ehbacked it end and burnt the 


Witsoe, 
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Captain Wallingten reathed Parl on the 201 Apri 1817 ant found 
every thing quiet there, His progréss tras nod hetingptered: hy sry sation of 
the poiks, Me rent ixifogo. ation to Cutrgek for sending dueshment to 
Tolle up the grain, Aceordiegly on the fh April 1817. Osptaln La 
Ferre with 55D mer atxd A-fow guns marche] to Rburdé aloog the same 
route as wan foHowed hy tho Maclstrsto, Impéy. 

Sartinl Law was ptérloimed en the 12th 4 April, 1817 fu Khutde 
under Itegulntion of 18049" Oq the eamoe day the petiha entered Purl and 
burot the court builditrg. rie officiala took .refuge fn the Luropean, I 
geatdeneee in thn soa nhore. ‘On the JAth the pinks atincked the Brivieb 

/ troops end tre.e covrtcratthchet by tho eepoys who disprrsed them, 
” killing ten sod wonndtog nmauy moro. But soon ‘tho paiks orgaotsed 
Chemselved and osne in lsrgv punbers to ntiack tho Britisl troops, 
Fiodiog it boptlere to tight sgninat emornoaé ouda the British troops 
abandoned Puriand best a rctrent alcop with (be European of ichle ard 
sefcly rcached Cuttack ch ihe 8th Apt, 


rivet ‘ 


Martial Lave wan exténded lo the town/of Dori end Pipli avd their 
_ eelgbbourbond and te Pargenne of Lembainnd Kotdce. All connection 
betwess J'orl and Catéock war out off. tag rm « 1 


Coptatu Le Favre who Jeft Cuttack ou the Otb April readhod 

‘Eburda without py opposition, From tLere he msrohed towardswForl. 

He encountered opposition ot Vobanda on ‘the ls4tb April’ where tho 
patie, ehout ore thourar.d strovy, bad suembled to greet them, Captain =" 

n Le Fate fired on them from hie guna snd nttocked them ta thelr right 
. aad left fianks, Tho poike wbo #kre vot accustosged to exich heavy 
' firing and military (actics wero confounded und dispersed without offer “3! 
ing any)resiatages, Lo Katruw mercbed towotéUy Puri ahetY bo resobed: af | 
2 p. mi to tbe Raja of Khurda who whe offfithe port WRisaring Pin} ov 
was taken Into ovstody by Te Fé¥le. ai he ant of bets 
ve man) an 

i Jn thbb mean time,” Governor. Qa.ofal bad feaynd order for romoval 
MN pf the Rajs of JHburds to Calcetts, Bo Nejor Hamfiten v9 ‘erdaredwovn A 
, atest for Purl with s contingent of Todiao: troqps to rotate the tom hnର୍ଷା 1+ 
capture the Réjs, Bat w heg hp foformiton of gocon} pflebment of beth ‘Aw 
. tbe objects by Guptalo Le Favrs racbed Purl, Hanorfltoo’smanb wa 0 

“" deleyed. "oof ଜା | ର Cn an 
Motor Hamtiton etarsed for Purl on the vob ApHl. ’ Oh ble’ way 
he diclodged the paiks sssembiAd at Seraygarh, tree Wimpliiiee 
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hres) 


antler Coptain Armstrong were detached t0 defend Pip end neighbour 
hood and to recmttbiish ciel! sothorlty thero. - 


On Major HemMHNton's artival ot Puri, Captain Le Farre started 
for Cottack witb the Teja of Khurds. A body of paiks, 2,500 strong, 
msde 45 attempt th reecue the king but Captsin Armstrobg Alepereod 
them. So Lo Favre reached Cuttack safely on tbe 11tt May, Refa was 
placed ln confinement in the Barabati fort. I 


Msjor Genera? Six G Mortindel) was sppoloted ar the Military 
Comms'trloncer. He arrived at Cuttack oo the Cth Blay ecod started for 
Kbwrde oo the 16th of that month. From the letter of the Msglotrote of 
Catteck to tbe Chilef feoretary of tbe Bih May 18:1, ht appears 
that the resistence of the pauike hsd been stopped 
by that date. In that totter tbe Maglotsate further informed 
that tle Reja of Kujang was expected at Outteck fo ¢oersee of o 
couple of dsys. It seemn, tbo Roja of Renpor-wae earpected of compl.- 
city with the Rebellion. The Megietrate of Catitack in ble letter of the 
tith May 1917, to the Chief Beoretary Informed him that oo proof bed 
been obtetied for suapeoting the Rajs of Ranpur and that 20 otber 

. GerJat Chief or people took part Io the Rebellion. 


The pails, it eeeme, shifted their spders of activity to ibe thanse 

‘of Thon, Oop, Heribmacpur, Asuresvar, Priyarejpor and Pstsmupdat 

after the arrival of GO. Mertirdel {in Khorde. The pais lo Gop aren 

` attacked the thane end burnt it dowo, lo June, Captetoa Frithfol was 

sent with a force to suppress the reLellion st that place but he found so 

paik there. Caplain Batose was stationed at Gop with semell forc¢ tht 
; thivge retarded to-normet in October, " 


In the month of Jaue the following persons wero commlited | to 


trtal for blah treaten, * 
t 


5 nye. 


. Jie batet of Mauss, Moblo, . | | 
’ Bhainbar Mahant} of Gop (1), Pi 


f. Toynima, Ortess, Pp. 'i6h98, and Senrota ry 'o Repor*, OH R,J., Vol. m, 
Ne. 8 App. pp. x x x ff, 
> @& Hai Volume, (O.8.A-) No. 2, pp, 1t-)9 
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Boisbnah Chandra Kangol.. famindar of Aamo Bets, 
Loksnath Psr6bi of Nareaingt pur, 

Govinda Parik of. Kecobro Sebt, 

Ray Bing of OCesaba, Gop. 


The Megiotrate also reported about Madhusudass Mengte] of Killa 
Hartspor who had long remaloed to open rebalifon. * 


Following peracns were cominitted to trial for high treeson iB 
Jey 1917 


Mirza Moorénd Beg of movss Bingpanie, 
Jagannath Das of mauss Bebari in Khurda. 

Pi’ sbes Reutrs of mauas Barpans lo Bergt. 

Medhu Mabanty of mova Erceppal In Eujang. 
Deigye Ponerab ‘t: of ferryloe in Kbosdel. 

Govind Chuttoye of Behsmsb of-mauza Khuobdel. 
Bioashar Masbnuty of ‘Sairgharsseh’ of masa Tiron 
Sham Bebers of Breams lo Kojang. * 


Jagonneth Pabers}. Zemintsr cf Dhena ood Mukondacam 
Boogab, Zamindar of Jamhunda lo the marabette pargsper (a Balasore 
were enrpeoted of complicity with the rebellion. Tbh rospiolon wae 
based ov tbe admisalon made by two mesmeigere who bed taken letters 
from them to the diwon, Krishoa Chandra and were retarnisg with Bio - 
amever. Magistrate of Cuttesk sect tbis fnmformstion to the Joins 
Magistrate St Baissore ia hie fetter of tbe 14th July 161734, Wid 
reference to Jagannath’ Pralara} tbe Moylstrate of Cuttack remirked, 

“indeed Juggernaut Pabara{ may be csbiored & dengerons mea in every ° 


respest boing ® fine bold active sod determined obartctee #5 1 hove 
hoard”. 


The forces at Purl, Pipl t02,Gop, eto. eculd nob be epered for 
Kojang aren till Septeinber 1317, Tt was only on the’ 131h Beptesuhber 


9, Idd, p. 8. 
30 Ibid, p. $0. 
11 Ibs, pp. S¢-86. 
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that Cuptula Koanet, who was fermaly commaniing at Gop, wes cent 
to Kujang. Chanbradhtvel, the deposed Roja of Kujang, whe wes 
auzious 10 ecoompany the party, wes not allowed os th) recommendation 
of the Magie’rate!*. Capilaln Kennst wee lnstcacted to osoure Naroyse 
Poramaguru ood Baosdew Patjosl and to offer pardon to others who 
tight have be on {avolved ia acy rebellious set, Me fettbee remarked 
tbat the Raja of Kujang wae retliy innocent and he wes visteally under 
She ooatrol of the two leadere meaticgsd ebore!®, 


Ceptaln Kenueot. on bis errive!l at Pereadip at $ P. M., fooad the 
plac strongly etockeded and defesded, He began ble casalt 83 0008, 
The ctocksde was carcled Ly store; one perty under L4. Yorrester 
persued the paiks In to the riilsge and Lilled fiftesa.. of thew aod 
eaptuted throc-pounder gans kept at the malig eotrance. Two other 
parties of sopoye under Capitals Kenot and Lt. Wood followed the 
paike lo othee direotion, but as the drrkness wee coming on, they waited 
for the sezt moroiog (tbe 14th Seplember) for resuming their follow up. 
Nezt momning Captain Kennet marched to village Muagach sbd telsrd © 
quantity of arms, few eensons and three elephants. Os the I0th 
Boptomber there was enother encounter with the posks sumberiag about 
£000. Two elephants asd eight horses wore captured, The Roja of 
Kujsng also surrendered bimvell; Nereayau Porewgere end Bomader 
Patjosrl, the two Jeadera of the nuiks, were also secured 03d sent to 
Outiack slong with the Reje. after the copture of, the above two 
loaders the insurrection was pfrsotisally stamped ost, and by October, 
the eondiilons retumed to,norme’, 


BNA Naga. Bital Das, Zamloder of Merlchpur roudered mech 
assistance to tbe British troop la sebjogeting the paike and seving the 
peoperty pf the Company. So the Hagietrate recommend: remboloe 
Of one Jeers teveaue es h1is reward”. I 


; Thoggh the insurceotion was ttomped out by the cad of October 
aod sitestion beeeme normal EE Oe per the Beritioh 


28, Ibid, pp. T#-74 
19. 154, pr 68 tf, 
14. Toynbee, Ores, pre $1 8. \ 
15. Me Volume, (0.8.47 0, 64, pp. 0Co4!. 
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authoritics eculd not yrt breathe a sigh of relicf; they were fn constant 
dread of a fresh fare vp any innment ea tbe Chief kaders of the 
Rebellion, Jngabandhu Vidyadbarn, Kroslhioe Cbaodrs Bbramatber and 
their sascoiot« otill remnined at large. They aurpected ti st Jagabarndbu 
was hiding some wbero inthe Boopur Brea, ooosoguently it remalr €d 
otill onder mertis) law. // 


218: Te wars enepotted that Rsjsa of Nayogarh and Reppor were 
rympathetio towards <agsbondbu who could escope appréhension 
tygugh their holp2¢ ¢ Tbo havpt went oD but witbont avy eucccsr. 
In July, 1812, Major Roughberedge, commar.ding South West Frontier, 
csptured one Bhup Fing, & Rejpot, who disclosed that bp bd heen sént 
by Jagabardhu ‘for eecking Ssratha help Ho was bot originelly 
connected witb the ineurroction; be was ‘Suet on pligrim whom tbe police 
bainesed onder suspicion. Out of s feeling of revenge be joiped the 
pock porty sod gmiuslly became One of the trusted followers of 
Jagebandhu. Bhupn Singh was recominer:ded for pirdon a8 be 
promissed to belp tbe npprebention of Jagabandbu’’ . ‘ 


Doring this period there wore people in Rhudrds who were it 
tooch witb Jugabopdbu whom tbey provided with supplles, Ope 
Brtugni Das of Koruog wee everectcd of furnisblog supplies to Jaga 
banJbu.!! Dbarmu Serdar, an important aserrociste of Jsgebandby 
and ove uf tbe proscribed leaders of the paiks was arrested at Atba- 
mallick.” 


The autborities, had by thls time grown restires owing to their 
failure ta t' ace out and epprebeod Jagabendhu withio a period of one 
gear after the enppreation of the rebellion. Soths Commissioner 
tthougbt of offering pardoo to Jegabandbu lu order {2 induce ‘bim tq 
come out of kis ooncesimeot and surrender himself to the British 
Government on ocoaditions of (tee pardon and bis rer{dence belpg fixed 
pear about Caloutta. He enquired of Forrester, the jolot Meglstrate of 
Kburde if the timo was appropriate for ench. an offer.” 


mat pan. 


Ba ep re Ge readers rere 
18. Gi. Martial te Moeivilte, dated 4-2-1618. 
17. Rougliss ige tw Commisewnor, 2ith July 1618. 
18. Btirling te Meivile, 7th October 1818. 
19, Kuciing 0. Turubult, 9L: Oclober, 1818. 
30. R. Kor to Forrostor, $0 Ortober, 1801p... 


- ଛି 
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All soorces were being tspped in ‘be mesn time for apprehen- 
elon of Jagabandho. The Nsje of Dred snd the Raja of Atbatnslk were 
requested to belp in the mattor. Two Kbood Zemindars were smployed 
hy Rougbredge to cootact Brikars Bhsnjs of Uhumear for purpose of 
appreheotion of Jogabandbu who was believed to be the residing fr 
$hat sree 6nd Wee eupported by Srfknrs Bhanja.! But this pln was 
prodoctive of no better success. The Commtsstoner losé sll bps of 
apprehension of Jegabandba sand recommended to the Gorerneent 
the expedlenty of offering pardon to Jsgabandbu on the foilowlog 
eondit{ons, 


(s) He should live fo or near Caloutia, 
(b) Ee abould be granted Re. 200/- as pension. 


He farther recommender fol} and fren pardon for all the paiks, 
of thelr rardars involved in the rebéllion with exoeptfon to the 
following, provided (they eutrenoered tbemoelteo to the Commiestoner 
pr the Magistrate, Kburdea, in hope of perdon. The following Sarders 
were pxceptions. 


(a) Phodek! Babubalindra. 
(b) ops! Chbotrs. 
(0) Pedmanasbh Chbotrea. 


Gopal Obhotra was acouscd of many acts of murder and was 
considered as a notorious tcbel, Padmanpabb Chhotra too wee regerded 
as ¢ notorious rebel who bsd,;.committed meoy dacoillcs. Pisdald 
RBeabubslipdrs wae sentenced to transportation for life fo a previous ca09, 
bat be eesred by breshiog fall. He became notorious since the 
{naurrection and committed many dacoities. The Commirsliouer did not 
think them wortby of pardou, so he recommendcd deolaration of & reward 
of Re. 1000/. for apprebensfon of eash of them. It may be noted here 
that rewarde of Re. 6000/- for-apprebension of Jagabansdhu, Ne. 20,40/- 
for thst of Kroebna Chandra and 1000/- for arrset of ench of tbe princl- 
pel associates of Jagobaudbu had been declared fn April 1817. The 
following were declared as proscribed leaders of the naike, 


t. 
21- Ker to Relghsedge, th November, 1818, 
it 
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Dhbsrmy Herlobamlan. | 
Loksoath Bolinrsing. 
Adtkeuds Bidyadbsrn. 
Upendra Jegadev. 
HB. Dlnabsrudbn Saotrs. 
6. Purutottem Maneiog, 
7.. Aoteryamt Pabereling, 
8. ‘Ram Chsndra Stmantartery. 
9, Dams Subudi. 
10, Srihari Mansing. 
11. Kanrouoskar Faramguru. 
12. Bisvanath Haricbaudao. 
13, Bhegaban Singh. 

Of tberg thirteon satoclates of Jogabandbu, Bbagabso Singh was 
reporied to be dead, Karupskar Parmgutu ‘and Dame Sebudi were 
arrested and the rest eurtendercd themselrer lo the bope of pardon. 
The Commission Sr recommtnded for patdon of all Dalbdhieras and the 
former setvants of the Reajs of Kborde who .wete sneproted to have 
perticipated in the roballion and agsioat whom there was 00 evidende 
for thelr committal to judicialtrisl He forther recommended that 
Kroihoe Chardra Bbramarbsr might bo pardoned, and 6 meltable 


sllowanee be granted to him on condition that be wonld live at some 
distance from Kherda. 


* ar ar tI 
. * . . 


Brigadier Thomss. had r¢commended thot all the eordare should 
be pardonad but they sbould be exiled from Orlssa, 


ui 


The Commiasloner did not agree with thia suggestion, ‘The 
Maglstrato of Khurds, while recommending the esse of dalbeheroe 
for pardon, supgeoted that thay should be roetored to thelr ‘properties. 
The Commissioner recommended thie avggestion for contideration of 
the Government, * 


. i vy 
98. EB, Kor, to W. A. Bayley, Chiof Secretary, tho iéth Deo,, 1919, 
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It appears from a letter of Forrester to the Commoner tbat 
the Gops! Chlotre und Padinansbh Chhbotra mere opprebended through 
the beolp of tbe following .porsone who wero accordiogly distributed 


ossh rewards ae noted eghinot their names.* 
i 


1. Sheo Prasad Darogba Ie, 1000/- (for apprehension 
of Gopal Chbotra) 
2. Rem Mabrats. . Re. 600/- J) 
3. Blsrat Meltee. +. Ro. 100/- 
4. Jagsbasndbu Marigre} w.. Ko 100: he Primal 
8. Nablg Bebubaleodrs ... Ite. 160/- 
GC. Sber Kban. co Re. 1600/- | 
7. Dhatoo. vo Rs. 100/- J. 


C Rsjs of Kujeng, who was arreated for hia complicity loa the Paik 
Rebellion in his estate, was ultiustely found fonocert and wae ordered 
to be releared unopoditionally."* J 


1810: Of tbe three noted mrdars, Cops) Chbotrs, Padmacabb 
Chbbotre snd Plodaki Babnbalendrs, referred to above, the lest Cne 
was arrested on the 17th January, 1819,* 


The Governor General gtanted fol! and free perdoo to all the 
pereoos who had surrendered themrelvres in hops of pardon. He aho 
authorised tbe Commiesioner to make a declarhtion to the effect that 
all persous who migbt bave been involved ion tho rebolillov would be 
granted pstdyo if they oame bark to theic respective homes and walt 
upon the Jolat Magistrate of Kburds within two months of tbo 
doolaration. Tho grant of general amnesty exoluded Padmansbh 
Chbotre, Plodaki Bashubalindra end ?itabse Maugara]. Commisetoner 
was farther authorisetf to graut pardoo to ell the Dolbeheras 
whose list was forwarded to him ‘with ble recommendation: excepting 
Keruorkst ‘Paremguru/ The Governor General expeoted tbat the 
mosteuree adopted will help to dwindle the influence pf Jsgabandbu 

€ 


$9. PForreater to Pakenhem, tbe 28ih Dec,, 18168, ¢ 


“$4. Bayloy to R. Ker, tho 19th Dee., 1613. 
85. Ker to Boyley, the 28th Jan., 1819. 
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and wished to know the views of the Commlsslener fhout tho 
expedienny of grantiug froo pardon to him and the Dinan, Krnosbns 
Chandra. The Conimignicner acoordigply inetsuoted theo Joint 
Mrgiatento of Khurda to declnro genornl fpordon to oil datbeheras, 
poikn or other oifendere who wero recgmmended for ‘pardon with 
exception fo Copal Chhotes nnd) Karongnkac Parnipogort. Thia pardon 
Alo excjuded  Fadmaenthh Chhotro ed Pitalina, Mangra} and thos 
who bad already bech committed to tink. ‘The Joint Magistrate, 
Kburdu, ngein propored s&s inedification in theo dec orntion-of pardon. 
Ho suggested that “full ud free parden to be graolul to the poople 
of Khurdn for. olf ceritnea committed arpto Int larch, ELD. with 
exception to Jngnbasrdhu Vidyrdbar, Diwon Krushvo Chondres, 
Panduki Babnbulindro, Copal Chhotrn and Iitoabas Mnngraj ond 87 
persons voder triol. 10 thought, the deolnrntion to tbat effeot would 
restore confidenco In tho proplo. Ale furtlhor avggcated thnt amnesty 
shoold bo extonded to thonu Yiply. Tle Commivriooer while reoome- 
ending the abovo praposol suggosted thut full and free pardos for 
all offonces committed in convcotiou With rebeticn from its commonce- 
ment till the ond of Marohb’ 1310 should ‘be ‘¢rauted tbrougbout tbo 
District, Of oouree, tbo abovs Give leaders wece cx:luded from general 
nnneaty 2? The recommcadaticns of tho Cominissiontr were approved 
by tho Governor Gouersl aud tho Ggmmiesioner,,was sutlorieed to 
{avo {bo provlamation without delay, Fadma Charen Koutrs, Zamindor 
of Balorampur who wos recommended for pardon was granted full and 
fres pardoo. 


Theas arrnngomeots were mado ovidontly in tle hope that the 
astoolstes of Jngabaudbu who were still at lergoand kecping his 
campany would be teropted t0 avail thomsoives of this opportunity to 
come book to thcir Loarth and Lume lcaviog tbeic lender to his fato. 
Thus Jngabondbu would find biwneclf cxuluded and helpless, He would 
then eithor eurrendor Liwmenl!, or, ib would bo eaeler to appreleud bim. 
Lastly the rivk of @ sudden flare up would be minimised, Theo subse 
qoent tend of events wit! sbow that the authorities were doceived by 


pe NE A ES Ca a Lc ee 
: & 

26. Deyloy to KR. Kor. tho 6th Youruary, 1819, 

$f. Ker to Forrstour, the 31st MarcL, 1819, 

$8. Kot to Bayley, tho frd Apri), 1819. 
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heir food hopes of a epeody ofppeeheusion of degapundo who reipained 
nt large for six 5ears more eavoing constpot heeducl e to (le authorities 
wko wereat Imt-cospelled to yield tebln, 


To Hej 1819 there wor un iprutsios of Panu ard Khonds from 
Ghnmeor side into Banpur who plundered o00 or two villagos aud 
drove.omay LEG Lends of eattid®, dsgubdudho who wAk surpeeted to 
be fn Ghumsnr Arca was thought lo be atthe root of the ioeurefon. 
Magintrate of Kbuyida bad recived information that Jepsbododhbo worn 
et ‘Pooncparn’ aud Unkolo* villages for a long time. He had with 
“hf an olephant 01d thirty or forty people. A porty cf ecpoyn. hath 
been sent to surp:iso him fn bls conconlment but they failed. On their 
arrival at the spot they found the buts where Bubhei was living bad bec 
deserted,” 


Aa ¢ meneure of stretgthening tho pollico force in the Banpor 

srtes fot proveniton of further Jnourrfone, three Jomadnea and 286 

. bargandezee were appointed ia Juoe’!, TLewls Thomes. probitly the 
officer Commending tbe troops in Baupuraros, made prepsratton fur 

mn éutprfie attack on Jagabanlbu lo the Ghbumear orse. The 
éspedition, ¢ seeme, met with fnilore 0» JagnUnudhu oluded the party 

abd mantgod to oscs pe.?? Only 000 perso, Jogeonath Rey; and come 

biggeges of Jngtbundha were captured, ‘Bhabru’ (Bhobenl 1) Dos 

Ihbabaol Santra, Nimat Dalbchers sod Chakradhara Peptnaik belongiog 

to kila Rorung were aueptoted of [/urnishiog supplice to Jagebsndbu 

and keeping communication with bim*. B8tirling, Seeretary to the 
Commtsttoner, reported to tho ObJef Seorotary thst Jegabsndbu was fo 

Ghumsrr ares ¢nd. was being helped by Srikara Bbanfs. The ivoursion 

of Pats and Khonde into Bsopor wos dnapired by him. Sriksre 

Bhanja after restoration in bis zamindat{ did not dare to conntenanee 

him openly, so Segabandbo bad to mort awny to 4ukola. After the 


$9. Foreslor tH Magistrate Ganjam, 10th May. 1819. 
80. Pottoster to Magistrsto, Canjam, ¢ih Juno,* 1619, 
St. Lowis Thomas to Forrester, $1st Juno, 1819. 

84. L, Thomes to Kor, 26.°6. 1819, 

88. Kertoa Thomas, .15. 7. 1819. 

54. L. Thoues to Fortuster, 14. 7. 1819, 
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sorprize attsok by the military be bad to move away deeper {oto tho 
Ghumesr juogles. Thovgh he ercaped, all ble baggoges Including his 
only elephtnt wera captured. Rajs of Nayegoarh was sntpeoted: to bo 
affording bim help. Tho Raj» could belp i appr8bensfon of Jagsbandhu 
if be eo deaired and be had been written to accordingly. Jn the ofroum- 
etances thera wae chance of capture of Jagnbandbu. se the ides of 
offering pardon to him and the divas thould be ebandoned. Sticling 
further ioformed that in A pril, lf, tbe Comminsionor hed cerpatohad » 
meencps to Jagnbaodhu requesting to blm to gond ore agent of lls for 
dizonesion .obout conditions of hie surrender; Jagalandbu msde no 
rerpooso tott, be only ecnt an Ortys representation nnder the signature 
of himeolf aod Kiusbnn Chandra to Melville, Magletrote, Puri, It was 
submitted by one acoptled son of Jagabupdbu", The copy of the letter 
ose forwarded so that the Government migbt know about the seatiment 
of Jagabandbv, 


In tbe letter alluded to above, Jazabandliy nnd Kruebos Chondre 
stated tbe olroumstanees that led to deterioration of the goridition.of the 
paiks and people of Khorda. They said, when the KEoglish fires 
conquered Orissa, Raja Mukurd Devo opposed the establicbmoos of 
British authority under tho evil counsel of Jay Ksjgnro. They bad 
remonosiated sgeinet such coureo of actiun, but to no consequences. Jal 
Rajguru wor accordingly taken priconer and Major Flotohez was appoloted 
to take chsrgo of Khurda, Whbon Fietohar came, Jagabandhu snd Ktoshow 
Chavndrs made oppliontions to bim spaoifyiog the lauds they bad heen 
€ojoying from tho times immeracriol sa Jogirs both io Kburda end the 
four Pazanes of Lerobal, Rohang, Serat end Chabiuk nd. They pertiou- 

_ colarly drew bis attention to leads under the denominatione, Baktheibor 
and Diwenbaor. Put Major Flotober did not llaten.to their request end 
resumed all their lands, Wheo Maboreje Mukuodu Deva wae relensed 
und allowed to settle at Puri on e peniion, they agaln made representa- 
tion of their case to tho autboritior at Cotteck and they even sgreed to 
psy an eqalteble rent for those lands, if they would pot be allowed to 
retalp them rent-free. ‘The stthorities out only dirtegarded thelr prayer 
bat Jet out their own killab jo farm to others, thou;;h they bad engaged 
for them In the firet three yeors of Rritlsh rule, 


ms yn me ete er retin rernrntetearreitege 


05. fFilirling to Beyley, £1. T-1819, 
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They went on to aay thst many Rajas hod committed offenoes 
egnhast tho British authority sod haul been pardoned, but Mokuods Deo 
6 mere youth, committed eome Gffence under evil iontlgation bot wae not 
excused. The cecult wan thet the prosperous region of Rbutds wbere 
poople lived happliy under thelt Rajss was dovastated, the new farmers 
extorted thrice the amount..of due rcot, the price of talt wae 
incrcaeed by five times, and the people wore reduced 
to eaush ooncitions tbat tbey bed nothing 10 eat aud 
drink, tbey subsisted oo leoves of Lerbs, In thie improverlshed condi 
tion they approached Jagabandbn oad Kroshas Chandra with the propo- 
nal thet they sbould all lepvo Khbuordo aud go to jungle The whole 
region wou!l6 thus be & mere waiteclapnd and no revenue would be 
colleeted: This might drew the attention of the amutborlties to thefr 
grievances. Accordingly they retired to jungles. But the Tritish 
autboritios loetead of enquiring into their grievances drew for’ <uefr 
erms end bogen eslaugltering tbe people. They prayed that their ocese 
right be daly enquired into, escb, be restored to hls poteestion and 
Raja Kamt Cheoadrea Deo be reioststed on the throne of Khburde. If 
efter th anyhody would raolse a finger agalnet tbe Britieh autbority, 
they would kilt him.” i 

} 

The fsote already dicouvesed go to show that the representation of 
Jogebendbu and Krusbn ma Chandre contained no faot the truth of whieh 
could be doubted, Ewer’s report support every itom of tbe facts stated 
in the representation, But the euthorities did not pay to it the attention 
it deeerved; oo the othbar hand, they cootioued their endeavours more 
vigorously for the apprebenoulon of Jagabindbu and Krusbns Chandre. 
Had tbey paid Immediate attention to the allegations ard made dee 
enquiries giviog obenoes , to Jegebandba end Krushpa Chanére to 
prove their points the, whole matter would have been amicably 
aottied. 


Asthoritles, la the mean time, bad been t/gbtening the guard in 
the Banpur region with & view to prevent forther AAvursion of Pans and 
Khonds, end any further aotivities of Jegabandhy, fn that area. The 


86. 16d, caclorare (Theo translation of the letter of Jagebandhu and Krushse 
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Governor Gencral mnndtioned tho addition! polico ortabllshment for 
Hanpnt ns propored by the Magistrate, Fo njno authorleed bim t2 
declare rowaris of Ra Bull for npnrolienslon of Sheo Naik, tha 
Jender of the Cane ant Khouli nad &e, [007 -‘fur earch of his eleven 
fofllowers,3t | 
CAP 
Stirling roportoil to the Cnivf Secretary thnt: Gopst Chhotra 
why wna undergoing frisl oa clisrpos of antider ond gong robbery 
Pa gententad to Janth by the Kisamnt Adnlnt nnd oxccotced 
evcordinple, Three of hie foilowors were sentenced to tmnaportntion 
for Kfe. carunaksra Pormogicn was undergoing trial, Ho further 
infeed tbat 8D forsons rere eon: ith to trint on charger of gang 
robl- -, nurder ar other offences, by tho Dngistrnto of Khurdn since 
the boing of 361% OF thom 6 vera’ centenocd to death, 74 to 
ue vier foe Life and 10 (0 hoid Inbour for a tor of yruss, Amount 
of rewode disLciloated to persons helping apprel:ngeston of pasta ond 
their « Jara connected with tho rehollion nmounted 10 Ks, 12,314 Je. 
Rojr cf Athraalile wna given Re, 1000/- for holp in capture of Dama 
Sobudi, Raj of Aesegirh received, Re. 2 007- for lis services in the 
npprebenision of Adiknnda Biiyedlioroa and Lrkansth Buliareing 
{perdone} afterwatdes). Baigbnnb Chnron Dar, tho-somindar of Jhonkor 
got Ra. 860D/- for hia gorviees fn hpprebonding rebels io 1817, Tho 
zamincar of Moarionpur ahs given “h'roward omounting to Ke, 3,1 20/- 
in nb2go cf remission of ona yent's réveuuos’, 


‘Ls families of Jnygabendhu and Betmdoev Pubtnolk were captured 
in Cctolor nod vere sent to Forreator. 


Fhe pr:zins seousou of troceon and rebellion were tried In court 
and eeztenced to varicnis terws of iwprisonment (vide Jist appended aot 
tho end of the ol:npter) ‘Tho following were sontcn od to death, 


1. Fareeurcom DPattoaik for murder o! Charan Paltnaik 
(dfs. Yolumo, O. S. A. no 45, pp. 18.19) | 


0 


$7. stirling ¢9 Forrostar. 11901810. 
88, iu.rling Lo Buyloa. 
39. Thomas to Kor, 29. 10, 1619. r0- 
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2. Sachicavanda Pattnaik for murder of Sadasiv Ray. * 
3. Gopni Chbotrni. 

4. Bint! Paikra. 

5. Ram ringb. 

8. Neth Pradbno. 

7. Narasingbs. * * 


Bamdev Patjose end Natayao Paramguoree, the leaders of the 
Kuojysng palke were sentenced toemprlroomeat with bard lsbour for life 
fo the Jil at Aliporc. (Me. vol., 0. 9, A., No. 623, pp. %6-“6) Besides 0 of 
of the rebela were sentenced Ly tbe Nizamet Adslat to 14 years 
{imprisonment in banishment, 26 to temporary lmprisoament fn 
banishment, 30 to imprisonment and trsnsportatiun for life and 103 to 
imprisament in tragaportation heyood gea for kife (Ibid, pp, 07-68 
aod 97 98. vide liet at the end of the cbapter) 


There fe nothing important to ‘record during the yeers 1820-21 
when tho sttempta to apprehend tbo two leadera and their secociatos 
oootioued a8 before® fut without any eucoeer. the hope thet 
Jagrbaodbu might be induced to sorrender himeelf on the eaptore of his 
family too proved fatile. So tbe femily of JngaLandha were reles ed 


in November 1820,¢e 


Deepit¢ all attompts snd conetant vigllanoe on tbe part of tbe 
aathoritice, Jagabaodbu could not be apprehoned; be remefoed oe source 
of anxiety ond terror to them. and fortber morte, he cauted eerlouea 
atrain on tbe Ansncial resourece of tte Government on accoont of 
melotenance of military and ertca pollce staff in s state of perpetas! 
alertness. Bo the authorities thooght it wise to put an end to this state 
of affaires by offering pardon to Jagebandhu and Kruabns Chanjrs. 


The Governor General in Coono!l sanctioncd off't of pardon to 


Jagebandbu, Krusbos Chandra end their ,aesoclates on the following 
coaditiops. 


i An tires iene rn rs ~ nti i ts mrs mien nes m0 naar 


# Mas. Vol, 46 (0. S£A), O. p. 190. 


o bid p. 161 
40, Chif Secretary to Coinminsioner, cuttacc, 1. Y. 1920. 


18 
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1). ‘They ehomld forcyo their hereditary rigbte to their lions 
and nleo their vicint titles, *‘Bakhei and Dowan’. 


9}. They should ive in or near Cutterlt and would nob lenve 
their residences without tW:0 permission of tho Mfagietrato. 


MN, J:gabnndhu and Krugshne Chandra whould got Rs. 100/- and 
Ra 50/e P. M. ap penbion reapeotlively.*? 


Thin offer, tho nuthoritier thought, Jagsbandbu would bo too 
glad to accept. ‘The hope was hosed cn ‘the faot that most of the 
nencciate>s nnd followers of Jogehandlu had bren either arreeted or had 
rurreudere:} themselves; ro he wos almost helplers; forther, constant 
luck cut acd vigitar ce ef the nuthrsitice kept them alwnoy}s cn tho 
move and Jnrtly, Le mort ke getting very Httle proviso due to 
alternowe of tie police end militery. But they were mistaken fn 
their calculatione, They did not know tho nvtt]o he was mado of, 
and the strain he was capable of withstanding. They did not know 
what nn fron will ioepircd him in his fight ngainat the oddr, and how 
cep was hie fecliog of frustrnt on nod deapnir engendered by their 
acts of injustice. So thoy judged him from the point of view of the 
pahroh logy of nn average man, and nv wondcr, they ehould bo 
illusioued ja thoir hopee. 


On receipt ‘of the Governwent order, tte Megiatrate of Khurda 
rent for-the adopted eon of Jagabandhu and actquaioted blm with the 
(Government offer av that be might communicate ijt (0 bls fnther, 
Jn about }0 or 12 days be cowe brck and informed the Magistrate 
Chat Jagnhand hu would deliver himoelf it the Roja. of Khurda was 
restored to his cestate. The Maristrato ngain communicated to 
Jepahsndbu in January 1523 that no otber term than wbat wae 
effersd wonld bo occeptable.to tho Coveroment. | No reply to thie 
eommunicntion was rcecoired by him till August. The Mogietrate . 
thonghbt that Jegubandhu was aco whero near the limits of Nayagorb, 
He thought thot there wos little prospeot of his apprebension owing 
to the foot that peo;j-le of Kburda wonld not give ont anythlog about 
his movement. So the Megistrnte exprossed hje inability to suggest 
any measure for big approhonsion,*¥ | 


sar oe em 2 te ତା 


41. Prineep, Actg. Roeretnry, to W. Blunt, Coinmissjoner, 29.8.1822, 
42. Wilkinson, Mogistrato of Khurdn, to Blunt, 4,9,4823, 
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The Governm: nt confircated tho ertetes of Jegabsudhu and 
Krnshns Chandre. The Governor Gonetat anke:] the Como.ttilover to 
wato the linja of Naysgrrth agelost granting {ffotection to 
Jogsbandbu.® 


Mr. Wilkreson, Hngistrate of Khurdn, {nforeve} the Commisrloner 
that Jager bandhu nnd Krnebna Chandra were rcotding in he entato of 
Nagagarh end that they recelved supplies from the Muds of sorvetel 
vilisgeo in thet eatato with ihe koowlodge and conent of the Raja 
and bla sgerv.inta. Derplio numetove warmings the Kejs was not 
withdtra>ing ble support from them. He therefore sougbt the permtoston 
of tl. Comomfasiuner fo eummon the Iejs to attrnd on bim and to send 
¢ party of sepoyss 10 that estste to ‘be stationed there, 30 thet they 
might be near about Buokshl, He boped thet Jsgabiedbu might be 
sppretended by theso mearures,'* The Commtasioner wiote 0 Wiikice 
con in reply that sf there were euffloleot groutds to believe that Lhe 
Resj« of Noyegerb wae sffordiog help to Jagebsndhs; he sould 
recommend to ths Goveroment for saothorising bim to request Rojee 
persodal attendenoce. The Commisslocer did not find any meatgrial 
objection to the propoeal of 190ding & coutingent of aspoy to Ne; ugerh 
for apprebenslon of Jagsbandbo.*? 


Notbing came out of these properatlions, Jegebendha reminded 
at large as before. Neitber offer of perdon. nor most esreful and 
elsboraté errsogements for bls sppreboosion eould brivg out the 
forksible foe. He remsinsed coocealed io uokaowu jusgle reoosoee, Bud 
frow that secludert retreat, ‘bo occasionally sent out small pertios 
ceosipg enough flutter to tho officis! circle. Ho remslncd a nightmare 
to the authorltiee who could vot relax themselveo ou socount 


bia. 


| To November, 1824, ths Commissioner soported tw the Cbiof 
Beorotary that there were Information’ eboub Jsgaberdbu arcemble 
eg o party of ermed moo within {be limits of Neysgarh to disto:db (tbe 


comme = ce - = = Se < nae eg 


45, DPayloy tn Blunt, ¢ 9.1029. 
¢. Wilkjnsen to Blunt, 
4. ‘Blunt to Wilhineon, $.12.1059. i 
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petoe of the adttotuivg eres s0d s0, he proposed sugmentetion of 
roliee force. Fu reply, the Chbicf Georotiry informed thst the 
Gorerooe Gonerst approved of the arfsngomeots proportd, The 
Commhelorer war autborthed to} pertnit Wilkteson to Inorease the 
police force at Khburda and to add to the Peik Compnby, ‘if be 
thooght it necessary for meintenstoe of pease: in the ares. The 
Governor Genera} furtber wirned wpainst thé adoption cof aby 
mesic Invotviog ensploymest of military force agaist ‘the Rafe’ 
of Neysgerb Hn view of tbe fact that ‘such a military foree could 
pot be collected without much embarrassment and peabllo”’ 
fooonvintence.’** 


Wiltinson whe viehed Banpur ares in December 1824 reported 
that the titoation whe quiet tbere. He came {6 know that emissories of 
Jogedandhu virited puvetel pris fo Ehburda snd collected money and 
provisions for bio. Citing one tach ifsCanes au provided peiltive proof 
of the above belief, bo reported thst Bandhu Saotra, who wis deputed 
by Jegabeodhu, demanded money from the Inbsbitants of Beraigerh 
with the belp of Hata Pitubnrol; Ketu’ Santts of Seratgarb and hls 
sop contributed Ra, 7/- rapess which was giver to the Dslbthere who 
made it over to Bandhoo Ssnits. The Magisttate, on receipt of ‘thle 
information sent f.:r Kelu Sactra, bis ton st.d brotber, lat of whom 
abveceded. On enquiry he came to know (hat Kelu fantra aud ble gon 
kept the emissary of Jagabesdha ion their house for several dsys-and 
setisted io eslleotions io their own ares and alco in other garhs. He 
propored examplary “pontsbment of Kela Santrs a wd bls tof, whoos he. 
wished to commit to trial with tbe approval of tbe Corverament, ‘He 
alto coepected that otber dolebeheras wore furolthing supplier to Jagan 
beadhy, tboagh be had not beso able to produre acy postive proof: 
egihet them. He ezpeoted thst punkbment of Kelo Sentra-apd his 


bon would have the best effest Io deterring othere fro ; { 
ଖଛ ୍କ ଅମାର g re from furoftbing supp- 


“Thioge ware getting too tight fot ‘Fég | 

gabaudhu bo contus his 
reslstanoe. The Rajs of Naysgarb Who was’ seofetly kelpleg him “was 
warned, end he was afraid of biiter consequences, if he continued to 


€ Bayloy to Fakonlam, $5-11-1814, ” 
47. Wilkinson to Pakenhess, Commissioner. 164-1695, 
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covutenmoe tha notivities of Jegaonodhu within bis nrea fho Raja 
probably withdrew lite wupport, aod to, Jngobandhu must have bien loft - 
entirely to mengre ocolleotions of his aerociates from Khurda aod otber 
aréae. The vigilance of the authorltiee, probably, nurlailed bis mengre 
topples to a great extent. Cerrequently he had ro alternativo left but 
to sorreoder. Thie be did in a meaorer.tlot did not seriovely compromiee 
fbfe digolty and bonour. 


‘Pekenham, Moxistrate of Cottak, in hie letter to Bligt, Commis- 
slonesgyr.mdc.s report of the olrcumstancea trading to sorrender of 
Jagatandhn,. Whlie bo was sotiog ss Commiesionor, he istucd a ‘purwana 
to tha Raja of Neysgoth warning bim oaga:nst the <ontcquence of any 
complicity af bie servanis witb Jrgabncdhu, On recelpt of thls warning 
Batju Paitro, the hebarta of the Rajt, ond one relation of thu Raj 
attended op him in’. bie capstity as the Aoting ,Commlistoner. He 
impresed upon Barju Peikre the hk the Reja was ezpeted to by ellord- 
ing oulstence to JageLandhu. He alto informed him ofthe groundes on 
whiol eucb evepicion was based. le furtber imprested on Bitju (that 
the Rajs bad then the moat favourable opportunity of iretriving his 
ochersoter fn the Government, sod slo doiog ao essential eervice to 
Biuckshs by obtatuivg for: bim a comfortubleo residence aud allowance 
which, st bis timo of life, moet be fer preferable to living Ip the juoglo 
in a constant stale o: snrlely,!/ Raja used ble iofluenco to persuade 
Jsgebardbu to come cnt 6nd «urtender on tbe conditions proposed. 


Pakenham farther remerkod, ‘It froquently oconts thet the best 
inteotlons aud wisest plan of tho European Funotfonaries are thwarted 
by the inttigure of subordinate native officere who ate oeceeserily 
employtd sod that on sl) cecosions (heir advice bos welgbt, In the 
present instance, it efforde me great pleasure to etate my exnviction 
tbat (be Native, on mifése exertions I placed etme reliatse- was most 
‘eorocé¥'th iw private Meotingewith Paikea: ha: ev pporing my argumente 
by bia WD et d-YAWU overy posible sesistahoe .wag!reactred by bim,’ 
The remarks of Pakeohbam vith regard to tho bobavlour of ‘the lodiaso 
clerks ure note-wortby. As 8 matter of foot, the ignorance of the British 
officers about tho.affaira of ‘Orisea was moet eystomatloslly exploited by 
the. amlas to ‘tbeic best Intereete but muokr:to the detriment of tho 
condition of the people and good nme of the GQuvernment they eervod 
osder, 
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If{owevor thst mny be, Borju-Prikto was impreeeod with the risk 
lie and hia mnetcr wore exposed to, and consequently, te repeatedly 
avsurcd the Commtlrnioner of hia Lest efforte in the matter of persoadivg 
Jegabendlu to avoept tho torms of pordon. 


Wilkineon, the Magistrate of Khurdn, who proceeded to 
Nayagorh, ind eo tluterview with the Majs o“d warned him that 
if Js abaodhn Vidyadlarn did not surrcnder binerolf within fcur montbs 
the detaila of Itaja'e complicity with tho buck hei would be laid bofure the 
Covcrnment. ‘Tho voroing was vuough for tho Itsjs not oply to 
withdraw bis evpport from Jogaboudbu, but alzo to actuate bim to 
perunsde Jaignbondha Vidyadbore to accept tbe offers of psrdon. So 
Vabonhsm writes, ‘Whbatarver credit Burgoo Puikrs mey olnim for 
performance of hia fpiomite to me, I fec! ‘satisfied thet to tho fear 
jusplred by Mc. Wilkinson's anlivity and the knowlodge they bad of bls 
ebersoter is mainly to be attiibnted ths accompli-bmeht of the wishes of 
of the Goveromont for tbe susrender of Jugsbandbov' 


Berjo Paikra theo set to the work nerigoed to bim acd 
communtcated tc the Comamisrloner of the willingness of Jagsbaodbu to 
sovept tbs terme of offer. Then the Comm!stiocer sent Wus 
Mubammad, Shcristadir of the office of the Suycriotendeot of Tributary 
Mabals, tooecort Buckehs to Cottack wher he arrived on tho 27:b May, 1828 
and executed the agrexment tbst the would not leavo his etation without” 
permiraloo**, ions 


4 Oi 
With aurrcpder of Jagsbandbu. his followers who had fiithfotty 
adbered to him during his moot trying and distressing peticd of the last 
phase of bis ght, also surrendered thomoseves in the licpe of pardon 
They were : 


iw, Gouranges ‘Barectsl’ 1., Dalbehera of Carb Liliing. 

2.: Pmedbu Santras. ... Dalsi of Curb ‘Koorev’, 

3. Kelai Me6neing, cs se Brother of Moonoo (Hiuout) 
Dalbeherea of garb Serul, 


4 Hari Santra, +< Soyak of *Ryprgel Tholorant’, 
(Badajat Thékurast). 


=+ te 


¢& Pekenham to Blunt, $0. 8, 1825, and Blunt to Bayley 99, D. 1024. 
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5. ;, Medbu Biol, se Pll. 
6. Bhasgbsn Janes, «.-d6&’ 
7.  fRajfib Bied, +++ do * 
f&.  Urdhot (Uddbsab) Netk -do- 


The Commissioner recommended to the Government to Increase 
“the pension: of Jagabandbu Vidjedbers to He. 160/- P. M. 404 pot to 
impose any restrs nt on him otbsr than that already Imposed regarding 
ble not kaving etation witbogt peroisalon. He also rneommended 
distsibation of rewards to the following pereone to the extent noted 
against them. 


(lh Roja of Neyngarb RemIrsloon of ove yeasts Uibate. 
(2) DBarjo Patkre .u Res. 2, 000/e 
(39) Wes Mohammad sw Be. 1,000/-* 


He further recommendsd thet Wilkinson might be acthorised to 
drop proceediogs agalost the pecenns committed to trial. The Governor 
Genera! accepted the recommendations ood issued orders accordingly,?! 
To contequerrcs of these orders Kelu Santrs and Hariebandes Delbehers 
who were committed to tris, aboot whom reference wan msde by ths 
Commireioner to the Gorversment (vide foot note 40), were ordered 
to be realesred from confinement after dropping of proceedinge egainst 
them, ! ' 


After surrender of -Jugabandbu, Krustne Chaodre followed the 
eutt. He surrendered himself to tbe Joint Magistrate, Khords, ae wes 
reported to the Commissioner by that officer in his letter dated the 2nd 


Hv ni 
< 


49.- Blunt to Bayloy, June, 1695. 

50. Blunt to DBayloy, ¢—6-1895. 

61, Beylerv to Blunt, 10-06-1898, 

69, Bluat to Witkinson. . 

68. Pskonhem,.of fg. Commissionor tolH. Bnkespcar, ferciary to the Govern 
ment in the Judicial Dopasrtmont, §-1-1826, ‘“ 
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Jenvwry 1836. Commierigner recommended an ,énbanccment of ‘his 
pesca from Re. 50/- to Re. 100/-.** 


Tho Governor General inthe Counoll ageopted ‘the tecommende- 
authorieed the Commiesioner to péy Krublipa Chandra of 
Re. 100/- P. M; ae hie. ponaion and to permit Wilkiuson to dintribute 
the rewerde tecootumendod fot’ tho sppréhenelon of Krobns 
Obandra 


Kerronaknra Paresmguro who wes ନି to tranrportation tan. 
1819 managéd to ercape from the. Jalil and was rearreswd Howe 
ever, be woo granted pirdon by the Gercernot General for the bflenco of 
retoroing from teaneportstion and for erode of whioh be way gonvioted 
fn 1810.* 

We do not know anything about the activities of Jsgebsndhu 
Vidysdbara efter his ¢urtender in 1825 till bla death on the 24tb January 
1829. He piobsbly rematoued in complete ssclarion and led « calm and 
peacefol lifo. With.very meagre facts known go far aSout him. it fa got 
possible for any bistorien to nske a correct astorsment of bin personsHity, 
qualities and bis etature a4 a brave leader. Nevertholess, there cangot 
be two opininoe about the fnct thay be was a'moan of oxoépUonol courage, 
reecorcee and strong determlntion. Peik rebellion in itself wes pot 
something of outstsuding fentures os en {oeorrection, “ft sould herdly 
mate eny impresstoB"qp the British power, abd @ few mosths’ exertion 
onthe part of the British force could bring the whole situation unter 
control. It is the peraqpal chareoter of Jagabandbu Vidysdbara tliat 

strikes one as most outdtendidg aod ocontplovous. The fiécte at our 
dispous) Joa d we to imagice that ordinstily he wne a meri: of peasefgl 
disposition end sobre outlook. “This is clearly illustrated by the fact 
that be was one‘of the first to submit to the ‘British authority without 
any grumble or matmer. UVoliko Jsy Rsjguru, he hed a oleat sppretls- 
tion of the situation, and be knew that It wae futile to try to dl: lodge tbe 
British euthority. While Jay Reajgore instigated Mukunds Deva to 
resist the Beitioh authority, Jegebandhu suhimitted oslmly snd entered 
‘into engegoment for ble kile Horung as alresdy referred to. Jagabandina's 


. 


$4. Bekospoir to Pakenham, 12-6-1896. 
368 Gakesposrt $0 Pakonham, 17-86-1899. 
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sobmtsston to the British satborlty, however, should not bs ssoribed to 
bis lsek of courage or anytbing of tho sort, thao to bia clear 
pereeption of the changed eltustion and roslisation of the 
fatflity of any attempt to measnre oetrength with tbe power 
that conquored Orissa with ntmost ense and expedition Bot 
the berolo spirit in him ws6 etirrod to eétirity when 
be ssw before his eyes the gross injustice of the Driksh svuthorlties 
driving bls beloved people of Khordn to utter deapnir and deetitation. 
He himself was subject to gross Injustice; from tho porition opulsnce 
and bogour he was reduced.to thot of beggairy nnd humnilistin. He 
bims-lf starved and found his emtwhtlo aubjeots rotting in utter 
dealitotion,. These facts aro all stated in hts represantation to the 
Government elready disonsred nbove. Jagnbnndha therefore cook 
tolorate no loogor, bis iron will aud courageous heart were roused to 
action; he took the lendersbip of tbs psike to avenge the wrongs perpetra- 
ted op them and to open the oycs of the.‘callous antboritles to thelr 
mieery and tho desol ition of the reglon that once wae throbbing with rich 
and prosperous life. Zt would bs wrong to} esaome that Jegubaodhu 
suffered from Aoy illusiod of ohallsoging;the Brltieb suthority to the 
exteot of dislodging them wheo he took up arms; he did have: no oooh 
fond hopes, He knew fully well tbat such hopos were ureloes, but 
atill be took up arme to direct the attention of tbe authorities to gross 
infjastice thoy hed perpetrated on a peaceful population, sad bs had no. 
otber wny open to bim but to reeort to arms es all peaceful remono. 
etrances of himeelf and the pecple failed to attraot the sttention of the 


outhorities, 


As & military Commander we do not find anytbing consplovous 
shoot him, Tho insurrection lacked organisation and co-urdination 
Letwoen different groups operating io differout regione. No where did 
the fnsurreotion make any impression on the British milltary force 
employed sgsinst them exoceptiog at Purl, where the British force bad 
to retreot to Cuttack. But with tho approsob of new force under 
Captain Hamilton, the ineutgcote left the town without wren trying to 
atrike once. However thot may be, we havo to take foto account the 
iG factore that led suob ead failure of tbe Fuik Rebellion. 


ର ely, the insurreotlon was not pre-planned,’ it broke out on 
be spar of the momount, as such, it could vot be properly and effi iolently 
a le i | 
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crganised, Secondly, it wna confined to n ft w, parte and their leaders, 
and the mate remoiucd pareive spectators, Lven the Rojee of 
Tributary Eetates did mot come forward to jcin their bande, though 
Jugabeodhutattemptcd to ronse them town das that end, Tlirdly, tbo 
paiks wero occu stored to their own way of fighting, thoy had no ideo 
of advanced military manocvering nod discipline, nor bad they tho 
equipments nud provisions to eustain them io thelr fight. Jn these 
circometances aoviconepicnoue achievement on the part of the paiks 
wae beyond expectation. ‘That theysmnstered courage enough to moke 
» hold and determined atnnd with olmosti:-no co-operation from any 
other quarter, and without enfficiont provimion or equipment and faced 
the havieat odda fe doserving of bigboet ‘oredit. We cancot ezpeot any 
tblog moro of them in tbo cireumetonoes. 


__ Comliog book to tbe point 6t fseve, the personality ond cobsrecter 
of Jagebbndbn, the etreogth of his nind that sustained bim thbrougbout 
all bis triele and tribolatione for about eight yoars etriks one 58 moat 
ostonishbiog. When wo vieusliso bis situation, wo eanvot but pay the 
highest tribute to he erpect of his charocter. Jimagine him moving 
aboat fn o doititutue coniitiou followed by a fow folth ful sesoolates, 
remaining io i state of alcrtnces for fear of detection and 
dopondioy on tbe help of cthers for bis mengre provisioce tbe sources 
of whiob were gradually dwindling due to the vigilance of the authorties; ’ 
in tbis state bo mooaged to keep up bis strength of mind and etropng”’ 
dctermivation for more tbsp seven yeare, is it not wonderful $ History 
rarely provides such iortance of iron will and dogged determination; who: 
knows be would not have attnined the celotriity thst attaches to the 
memory of Kans Protep Sinhe or Reo of Jbanzi, bad be got an ! 
apportunity and scope to distinguieh bimsolf in bigger apheros. 


We shall ‘oloeo this cbopter with a reforence to the polioy of the 
Government towards Gopinestu Bidyadbara, the minor 


son of 
Jagubandhu Vidyadbars. 


Ihe Govervor General ordered restoration of Lila, Rorung to 
Gopinpsth Vidyadhura with exception: of tbe #hare devreed to Gadadbarg 
Vidysdbara, The psusion granted to Jagebondbn Vidyadbara waé 
elopped from the-date of his doath,** 


66, Bekespoar to Slookwell, Actg. Jommisaioner, 239, 8, 1829, 
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Bot Gopinath Vidyndhors represented to tho Covernment that, 
ho ceuld not mjnnnge: bis fninily with -tko amount of vuthikana of kita: 
.Noruog. 80 the. Cormisstioner rec-vnimentlcd for en filluwanco of 
Ke. JON ‘Ps M. flo contfnued 16 draw ‘this reatieu till 1:41, 
Aa Gopinath Vidyadhora ‘was not willing to tako poercahiun -of bjs 
ostate fur fcar of losing hie penrioo the Comuwuitsior.er recommended for 
ite contfousice.?? 


Pr eo - 


87. J. Mill, Contmirsionct to Fudder Tloord of Iureruo, 20. 8. 1844 
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v i 
To I 
The Hon'ble W, L. Melville, 
Acting Magistrate of Zilleh Cuttack. 
8ir, 


The Court of Nisimat Adawlut bave bad before them your 
letter nnder date tbe 25th Uitlmo, witb tho two Ileta of 112 gonricts*® 
ander rentenoes therein mentioned. 


$. The sentencos passed uponjthece prisoners heving been compared 
to thls offoe, and sppearivg to be coreeot, the court bsve resolved that 
the Prisoners, a4 ormed io tbo margin, be removed to the Jail et 
Allypore. 
t 

3. You ere acoordivgly directed to send them under o strong guard 
with tbeir warrants to tho Magietrate of the Sobsrbs of Calcutta, 
{ranemittiog et the same time liste of tbe convlola drawn oot fo tito 
mode prescribed by ibe course tolroular orders of the 8rd August 
1798, aod 10th of Apth 1801, 


¢. The court leave you to your discretion se to dinpatohiog thers 
conviote in one, or in two or more detachments, at you sbali deem cither 
mode most expedieot. 


1 am Str 
Fort William Yoor obedient bumble sorvantb 
tbe 10th December rio 
1819. Registrar, 
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NIZAMUT ADAWLUT 


Name ef Prisoner. 


Nttanvgud Puatnalk 
Pnddumcburn Does 
Roehrooobuen Doves 
Cbytunoburn Doss 
Kirteobaue Rowtroh 
Dhunnurean Siog 
Lokeaw Moodlu 


; entence. 


1% soars {mprirooment 
{vu suofdment. 


Kuonyo Multik Chowkeedar 


Kosarye Mulbik. 


. Nutbursoooder Ras 


Jegpgunsth AMobapatter 
Fuokoor Junnal 
Goureo Nurrioder 
Noroin Sreo Cbundun 
folut Barik 

Kurro Patur 


Jc: orlsonmeat iu 
Li: usportation 
Le,ood ses for 
ti.» 


Kumuloobua Chumputty 


Plhunarjeo Moharuths 
Puncbdo Kubul Sing 
Killye Chumputty 
Doomun Sivg 
Rooehun Kben 
Oojul Tewnrree 
Gour Siogram Sing 
Rem Naik 

Goodace Naik 
Kbutus 

Arut Naik 

Kuedroo Natk 
DBeok]a 

Bbeekareo Naik 


* 084, Vol. No, 528, pp, 61-68, 
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. ¢ " 
Names of Prisemcra Sentence 


23. Needhe Naik ba 
$4. Purmanud Sipg 

25, Damoo Gujuodsr 
2¢. Rooronda VFatur 
27, Bam Naik 

28. Chukur Das 

20, Aeomod Nath 

$0, Dootub Doobnren 
$1. Biehnoo Naik 

$2. Brke Netk 

33. Bishoo Sooaun 

3¢. Bhbugut Bobsros 
36. Purscoram Peotor 
16, Bisbhnoo Baral 

37. Gobind Soobdbre 
38, Chom Soosip 

JP. Punoboo Paodban 
40. Joogee Sreeohbundun 
41. Bbagruttee Rel 

42. Oochub Bhors 

43. Urjoon Doolree 
414. Cbyton Afojhee 

45. Lokenath Choos! i. 
46. Ssdboo Mungraje 
47. DMoodhee Doobree 
48. Booga Naik 

4%, Pbugoo Burbaee 
50. Rajib Naik 
*t1, Burjoo Naik 

52 Broonds Naik 

83, Basso Bohra 

54, Pinohoo Naik 

68. Noedbee Naik 

06, Raghu Naik 

67. Paodub Neilk 

82. Bundhoo Noeik 

69. Sukon Naik ‘ 
60. Pindekee Naik 
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Name of Préwoners 


Killin Naik 
Kundooree Naik 
Dam Nelk. 


. Voorunda 


Fackcer Sing i. 
Muhcebur Yelkra 

Moollce Settoo 

Oodoy Harry Chund 


. Koonjoog Jnana Nai 


Booruocd Naik 
Joggat Neil 

Mukoond Notk 
Lindekeo Natlk 


. Pudce Naik 


DBulco Dae 
Bhcem Sooaun 


. Goursog Choounl Si 


Bhbeekoo Dulsee 
Pursotam Singb 
Lukbuneca 
Vurjou Bbpja 
Ram Dobreo 


, Bhoo}) Megos 


Purmee Juna 


. Nabuo Patur 
. Gobind Juna 


Eirpan Panee 
Gun Naik 
Roosee Patur 
Madbose June 


. Neraln Dulaee 
. Plhugoo Muhteo 


hfohotlev Juoa 
Piodekee Patnr 


. Joogoe Patur 
. AModboo Patour 


Mudbhoo Padhap 
Bulboddor Raee 
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Name of Primnera Sentence 


99. MNecla Duree YurreccbunduD 
100. Sasbhub Chooal Singb 
101. DRawaree Mublce 
102. Oordibob Mulik 
163. Phboorab Malik 


To 


3M. Ef. Tornball, Eager. 

Acting Magistrote of Zillah Cuttack. 
fir, i 
Tbe court of Nizimut Adawlaol bave had beforo them your lettor 
onder date tbe 26th Jasusry last, with two Heats of fifty-five prisoners 
therein mentioned » 


2. Tho seutences passed upon these prironert baving been 00m. 
psrcd fo tbls office, and sppesring to be correct, the court bave resolved 
tbat the twenty-five prieonrrs under acntenoes of temporary imprison- 
ment fn banishment be removed to the fail of allah Midnaporo, sud that 
tbe remaloufog tbirty convicts, sentenced twenty-six to imprisonment shad 
transportation for life, and four to perpetusl impritooment, be eens to 
the Jalil at Allypore. 


$. You are dorirod to send tbem sooordingly under a proper 
guard with their warraots, and liste drawn out In the mode presorlbed 
by Court Ciroular orders of the $rd ‘August 1796, eud 10th of April 
38. 


. I am sir 

Fort William “* Your obediunt bumble tervant F 
the 6th Maroh . Sd . Dorion 
1819 Registrar. 
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NiIZAMUT ADAWLUT 


Name of Prinoner Sc.itonce. 
J Han Mullfok Temorer* Imprisonment 
2. Harco Blioso tn bant: iment, 
3. Fkedusce Bhooeo 


(Govind Mangee. 
Juggye Multi sk 
Ohyteon Swyneo 
Horreeklshen Saboo 
Bharut Naik 


., Munearon 


Ruttua Mulliok 


. Nedbee Mullick Chokesdar 


Ruggoo Sah 
Chuan Sah 
Kannjsc Sotpatty, 
Datacroo Satpatty 
Itetnake Afters 
Bundoo Ssumil 
Banoo Malltok 
x x Mallick Kalan 
x x Mallick Khboorde. 
Deestsm Malliok 
Soollobe Bfullick 
Fukeer Mulltok 
Bollub Juoneh 
Autang Neik 


Bluddoo Rawut .v frtieooment 
Robaok Sah * od treveportstion 
Dobbal Doss ior life ° ” 


Kullunder Pauter, 
Kesheesb Suma! 

¥ x Noetka 

x x HMehtoo 
Banawaree Saumil 

x x dossalln Beawsl 


x Bot dooiphoerablo, 
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Naes of Prieonera, 


10. 
ih. 
is. 
18, 
14, 
16. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
]9. 
20, 
8, 
22. 
28. 
24. 
$5. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
9. 
80. 


Senlenee, 


Sk. Syphoollab 
Sk. Sorderee 

x x AMnohnpattler 
Banchoo Bh oy 
Oordbup Kamut 
Paum Junorh 
Rupa Moboputtcer 
K tarortco Sookeel 
Otohboot Goobalt 
Joggce Naik 
Georee Uoobalt 
Purmab 
Buesitomeh 
Dinnae - 
Kerpab Naik 
Nearroio Naik 
Kellal Naik 
Bhsgbut Mehtee 
Baumdeb Potjooree 
Narain Purumgootoo 
Bulboo Roy, 


mre eee ee 
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English Translation of the fetier of Jogabanc an Vidyadharn 
ond Krnshna Chanda Bhramaorbor to the Government 


Jrghundoo Bownertor ase Nuksbee of Drinsaa and Dewnn 
Kirhen Chendor Bhownuerbor aco offer tbofr satutn: oa to tho Knglitb 
gentlemen and beg to repreeent na followe:— 


It is ng 14 yoare rinco tho Provioce of Cuttack v #6 conquered by tbe 
British orins. At tbat perlod Maharojah Mukoond Jeo who was qoite 
o yooth was upged on by tho ovil counsele of .Jyo HReye Qooreo, 
Gontrary to our onrnest advico and remonstranc::, to opposo the 
establisbmeént of the British autbority. Ho was accordiogly taken 
Prisoner and sent to Midnaporo. Major Fletcher wr + then appoloted’ to 
the chargo of Khurdash. Wo frem tha beginning wn ted on thst Officer, 
We govo in Derkhausts epcolfying all the lands whic ouraclees snd odit 
asnceators fcom time immemorinl bad been perrmaittc:: to bold rent free 
under tbo heads of written BMubuttoran Khoreedgeo ‘nd Jageer, both in 
Khoorde and In the 4 pergaonabs (viz . Limbaee, RN. bung, Serseep and 
.abr.ubocscood) end wo partioularly urged our clan: to the postesalon 
of Bukehce Bne and Dowen Bar (raluable Alobn!i now annexcd to 
Rehung). Bfajor Fletober however utterly diercgo.icd our claime aud 
resumed overy particls of our lands, lcaving ua not 0 Dukhre nor & 
Biglio of ground. Whben tho Mebarajo was brought back from Midna- 
pore ard scttled at Poorce with a fired allowance fcr bia meintensnoe, 
we ventured to represent our cate also to the autiorities of Cuttack, 
staliog that we wero entirely deititute of tho mcanr of aupportiog our 
families and dependants amouoting to upwards of G00 eouls acd tbat If 
tbey would but give poxsessivn of our lands, we would agree to pay 
- ‘euch revenue for them ae it might be tbought equitr: blo to fir, on a fal 
consideration of our os8863, not withstendiog tbhrt wo bad enjoyed 
them reat froe Jagcors obteined by our ancoe'~re nm; sny generations back 
under grants from the Bleharejeh and the Soob ibdcrs, of tbe Provinoo. 
Suoh wae our ill fortune howeror that thie roqueat ¢.'30 was diregerded 
and further the khoodkhast Zemindaree of Killa Korung wbich the 
Emperor of Dolhti had conferred oo the aocestore of one of us (the 
Bukshbee) which hile family bae aiways beld and wi.ioh be bimrslf was 
allowed to engage for under the British Governmer. during 3 successive 
yeers was taken away from him, - Year after yea: he petitioned the 
loos! antborilies for redress but io vai, He bec. mo ln conrequenoe 
reduced to a state of boggory sud compelled to des nd for his eubeistenoe 


l 
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on the bounty of certain Znmtndnrs. ‘Tho Dewnn also was broupht into 
» almilar condition bing dinporrcecd of Onrh Chittr (Chhotramn Cnsh 
nent Amnniatota In Kburdah 1) and othor pltocs ages ainco gronted hy 
tho Rajahe to ble family. Uoder the British Qorornment convicted 
follows evcn are’ dllowoed food end olothirg; whst had we dono that wo 
should he e& degraded 'And-Jmprovoriahed 1 Undor the asme Govern- 
ment alco how many Zemindore and Rajshs who havo offencdlod havo not 
been pasrdofitd nod reatored to theic oountry and Eetatcs 2 Dut Rajoh 
Mvokoond Deo foe au offenco egalnat the Etnto committeo In his yout et 
the rolo Inxtigation of a wicked and dislgning- Minister wan for yomly 14 
years kept out of Kboords and thnt country, tho Guddco of OrJean, the 
acot cf fts anclent rovercigos shandoned to.ruln aod dovastations, Had 
.the Maberajah been jlonrcd in authority over his ocounlry according to 
former uarge 8 popuhtion of J10000 sonls would havo prospered and 
been happy butrfrorn tbe Quddco bring vacant thoy havo porifabed. 
From Parootheng:to Chottergath (or from the N. E. to 8. W. oxtromity 
of KhbnodM:) ‘the whole country was Ict out to formere} whero thero 
were roetohitocs of 6: Its, thoes foariners demanded payment.of 15; salt rose 
for | pur, to 8, Suth was tho deplorablo stato of the ryote that they 
wers obliged (0 ‘subsist on herbs end water and 
scarcely one amongst thom had a vessod-lo/t to driok: bis wator .out of : 
yet notwithatanding tbe exteremily of wretohedncss':no ono took any 
notice of tho condition, At length the people of tho’coUntry' onmo to us 
who were destitule and impoverished ‘like themeelrcs in’a body sod enid 
we end you and Maboarsjab bave sunk to the Jowrst etoge of misery. 
This {s pow our plan, let us tolire to the jungle and fix‘our abodo thero 
the laude will then bocome waste and no rovtouo he collected It is 
postiblo tbat on eceipg thie tbo Eoglleb may $0 inducud toc take our 
conditions into consideration. Confirmably with this sthems tho pcoplo 
of Kboordab retired into tbe Jungles but tho British Adthrtitics instead 
of viewlog their conduct in tho light that was expected ond eending n 
Vakeel, Jrew forth tbelr armies and begon slaughtcrity and duvastating 
oonutry. At tength from the good fortune of Sréo téamachandra Doo 
aud for the boneBt of vs, of tbe Maharajah and of the people of Khoordn 
the prcitht titers have viilted the Provinoc. Lot olir'tases now then bo. 
tehen fd)ly' {Ato considerntion and each man relostated ‘it hls Jost righta.- 
Let Mtbarajab 'Ivé macbeéhtira Deo bo plaocd on the Quddsb of Khoordna,! 
we restored to our nncicnt poaocelons end former condition and tho poop!o 
of Khoo:ds to a stato of Lapjinoes and properity. Theo, should’ apy 
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on¢ herefler commit orimos agalnet Gévoroment sre will andorteke to 
” dextory bleo with the eword and let thls offonoe of ‘2uksbee Jogbbondoo 
Bhowmwerbor Hosee be pardoned. 


OA 
£1. S. Vol; IB A; Tid of Tew 


History of the Freedom Movement in Orissa, Vol-1, Ed.H.K.Mahtab & 
S.C.De, Secretary, State Committee for Compilation History of the Freedom 
Movement Orissa, 1957, PP—119-147. 
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Foundations of British Orissa 


B.C. Ray 


REBELLION OF 1817. 


The Orissa rebellion of 1817 had its origin 
in wrongs towards an individual of rank and 
consequence, who exercised powerful inluence 
over those sections of the people, “reduced 
by long suffering and oppression to a condition 
of extreme and desperate wretchedness.”! 


Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mabapatra Bhra- 
marabar Ray, popularly known as Jagabandhu, 
inherited the office of Bakhshi, the Military 
Commander of the Raja of Khurda. He was 
next to the Raja, both in rank and in autho- 
rity, because of his influence over the military 
of the country. He was regarded by the 
Garjat Rajas and the people of the Mughal- 
bandi as second to the representative of the 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Benga} 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
17 
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ancient royal family of Orissa. He had 
matrimonial alliances with the Raja of Sher- 
garh onthe Ghumsar frontier and the Raja 
of Baramba in Orissa. 


o For many generations, his family possessed 
an estate known as kila Rorang, which had 
been acquired by purchase and was held at a 
quit rent. It was in the possession of the 
family of Jagabandhu at the time of British 
conquest. So the settlement of Rorang was 
made with him by Harcourt at the end of 
1803. In 1804/5 a settlement was also con- 
cluded with him. In the following year he 
entered into engagements in G. Webb's 
triennial settlement.!} 


A rich Bengali named Krishna Chandra 
Singh was the diwan in the office of the collec- 
tor, C. Groeme. His relation and dependent, 
Chandra Prasad Singh was the collector’s 
sarishtadar. When Webb became collector, 
Krishna Chandra Singh resigned but Chandra 
Prasad Singh continued to hold his office 
until 1811, when he was dismissed on a charge 
of dishonesty and peculation. His brother 


~ 1. Ibid. 
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named Gaur Hari Singh was a tahsildar at 
Puri from 1804j5 at least until 1809/10. He 
was entrusted with the collection of revenue 
from some khasmahals and zamindari estates. 

e It appears that at Puri a scheme for dispossgss- 
ing Jagabandhu from Rorang was prepared by 
Gaur Hari Singh, in communication with 
Krishna Chandra Singh, who had settled at 
Cuttack. 


Several large and valuable parganas in the 
southern divisiun cf Cuttack, including the 
sacred town of Purusottam (Puri) had been 
taken from the Raja of Khurda, and placed 
under the direct management of the Maratha 
Government. As these parganas were not 
claimed by any proprietors, after the British 
conquest the commissioners at Cuttack consi- 
dered them to be “awkward incumbrances.” 
It was decided to get rid of them by sale. The 
amlas were probably themselves the first advo- 
cates of this measure with the intention of 
taking advantage of the situation. Rorang was 
no longer held at a peshkash. It wasa valuable 
estate; 1t was very lightly assessed. It adjoined 


“@ os 
1. Ibid. 
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the pargana of Rahang in the vicinity of Puri. 
The object of Krishna Chandra Singh was to 
take this with other parganas Such as Puru- 
sottam and Rahang to add to the intended 


zamindari.! 


In the second year of Webb’s triennial 
settlement, Chandra Prasad Singh ‘insidiously’ 
pointed out to Jagabandhu the expediency of 
paying his revenue into the hands of the 
tahsildar at Puri, instead of into the collector’s 
treasury. By doing so, Jagabandhu fell into a 
snare. It was easy for the tahsildar to repre- 
sent in his accounts the collection of Rorang 
as belonging to the pargana of Rahang.? 


In 1807 a proposal was submitted to the 
Board of Revenue by the collector of Cuttack 
for the farming of the parganas Serain, Cha- 
bishkud and Rahang, which were for the first 
time in the English correspondence termed 
Rahang Ogrey. It appears that the jama of 
Rorang was added to that of Rahang and was 
advertised for sale for the recovery of arrears 


1. ‘Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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of revenue as with others. But no list of the 
mauzas and mahals was detailed in the Ishtihar- 
nama or public notice. Lukni Narayan “a 
creature of Chandra Prasad Singh” took the 

* farm of these parg:nas in 1807/8 (1215 Amdali). 
Another instrument of Chandra Prasad Singh 
purchased it in 1808/9 (1216 Anmali). In the 
following year, when the parganas of Rahang 
Ogrey were put to sale, they were purchased 
by Krishna Chandra Singh at a high price. The 
new estate was designated the zamindari of 
Purusottam Chhattar.? 


Jagabandhu’s engagements for the triennial 
settlement were still unexpired in 1807/8 
(1215 Amali), and in the following year. 
Perhaps that is why he was not interfered with 
during this period, lest the truth might be 
exposed and the scheme frustrated. It appe- 
ars that the revenue paid by Jagabandhu 
into the tahsildar’s treasury in 1807/8 (1215 
Amali) was misappropriated.3 


I oD AiR Ee 

1. 2 April 1814, Govern: ent, to Richardson, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 2 April 1814, No. 32. 

2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal Reve- 


nue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
3. Ibid. 
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As soon as Rorang passed into the hands’ 
of Krishna Chandra Singh, his servants atte- 
mpted to take possession of it; Jagabandhu 
violently resisted; a riot took place; petitions „ 
were submitted to C. Buller, the commi- 
ssioner of Cuttack. R. Milford, the collector 
of the district, was directed to submit a report 
on the matter. But owing to the artifice of 
Chandra Prasad Singh, the sarishtadar, the 
truth was concealed. Such was the effect 
of the opposition of Jagabandhu that the new 
purchaser was for a long time unable to obtain 
complete possession. ! 


It appears that Krishna Chandra Singh 
meanwhile thought it expedient to pacify 
Jagabandhu for some time by paying his 
malikana. Jagabandhu let Rorang in farm for 
the three years of Buller’s settlement to Dip 
Chand, the record keeper of the Diwani 
court. But with the connivance of Krishna 
Chandra Singh, Dip Chand destroyed the old 
patta and took a new one from the former.® 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
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In 1813, when Krishna Chandra Singh 
felt that the plot was matured, he came 
forward to enter into engagements for Rorang, 
as a part of his purchase. Jagabandhu found 
that now he was on the point of being wholly 
ousted. He therefore presented a petition to 
Richardson, the then commissioner of 
Cuttack, in which he stated that he paid the 
revenues of 1806/7 (1214 Amali) and 1507.8 
(1215 Amali) into the hands of Gaur Hari Singh, 
the tahsildar; in 1808/9 (1215 Amal’, during 
his absence from home, his agents, who had 
been instructed to deposit the money with 
the farmers, paid it to the Raja of Khurda and 
obtained a receipt from him. In the same 
year, his estate was included in the farm of 
Rahang.! This petition was investigated. It 
was proved beyond question that the annexa- 
tion of Rorang was fraudulent. An order vzas 
passed for the separation of the two estates.? 
But on behalf of Krishna Chandra Singh it was 
pointed out by a representation in the court 


1. Ibid. 
» 2. 14 January 1814, Richardson to Government, 


Bengal Revenue Consultations, 29 January 
1814, No. 35. 
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that the original right of Jagabandhu to 
Rorang was questionable. Consequently an 
order was issued by the /(Government “forbid- 
ding any engagements to be taken from him, 
unc-il he should have established a title to the 
lands in the regular course of law or at least 
have satisfied the revenue authorities that 
he had a strong presumptive right to the 
property.! 


Ewer wrote { ‘“‘“When the final orders of 
Government were known on this subject, the 
complaints of Jagabandhu were loud and 
vehement. His language is said to have been 
almost threatening.” “He became in fact a 
beggar ‘and for nearly two years derived his 
maintenance from voluntary contributions 
made by the peopie of Khurda for his support. 
His time was chiefly spent in wandering over 
the scenes of this former consequence and 
authority. Even in his fallen condition he 
continued to cling to those insignia of state to 
which his rank and titles as a principal servant 
of the Raja of Khurda entitled him and 


1. 28 May 1814, Government to Richardson, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 28 May 1814, No. 20. 
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although a beggar, was constantly attended 
by a ragged tribe of followers bearing staves, 
morchuls, punkas etc.” He added that when 
a darogha who tound Jagabandhu in this 
condition advised him to institute a swit for 
the recovery of his estate ‘‘he ever testified an 
invincible repugnance, pleading his want of 
means, the degradation of suing as a pauper 
and the uncertainty and inutility of any 
reference to the court by an Oriya when a 
rich Bengalee was to be his defendant.” 


The popular grievances, which Jagabandhu 
exploited to avenge his own injurjes, were 
explained by him in the following munner in 
reply to a question put by the Raja of Khurda. 


“The Inhabitants of Khuorda have sus- 
tained in the Mofussul a variety of injuries and 
oppressions from tne Bengallecees who are in 

office under the English Government, and who 
| consider and declare themselves to be our 
. Masters while no redress is to be obtained at 
the Suddur (meaning probably Cuttack) by the 
poor and oppressed from the Gentlemen in 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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power in consequence of this - influence of 
those Bengallees, and the favour shown to them, 
as an instance of which a seer of salt which 
used to Ve sold for 1 Pun of cowries cannot at 
present be procured for 12 Puns— moreover 
where one Rupee was once taken, on account 
of revenue ten are now exacted and after all 
there are after (sic ? often} demands and 
balances. By the injustice of the judges the 
oppression of the wicked Thanadars, and the 
tyranny of the officers of the Salt Mehals, the 
people are ‘altogether overwhelmed and being 
unable to leave their loved native lands, are 
grown ?desperate and careless of life. They 
have accordingly with the intention to avenge 
their injuries appointed me Jugbundhoo 
Bhomebur their leader.” 


When Jagabandhu was trying to incite a 
rebellion, the alarm of an invasion of Orissa 
by the Pindaris was at its height in the month 


1. Encl, 15 July 1817, C. A. Molony, Persian Secre- 
tary to Government, Bengal Revenue Consul- 
tations, 24 October 1817, No. 49. (A letter of 
26 April 1817 from the Raja of Khurda to 
Government). 
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of January and February 1817. A leading 
sarbarahkar of Khurda who wasat enmity with 
Jagabandhu reported to the darogha of Khurda 
that a messenger had arrived from the Pindari 
camp. Jagabandhu seemed to be conspiring 
with him to incite disturbances in the country- 
Th darogha without delay attempted to seize 
Jagabandbu. He tried for some days to do so. 
Jagubandhu was apprehensive for his personal 
safrty and took the earliest chance of exe- 
cuting his scheme.! 


His plan was, first, to remove the British 
administration from Khurda. He „intended 
then to proceed to Puri to place the Raja of 
Khurda at the head of his rebellion, for two: 
main reasons. First, the very name of the 
Raja would give strength to his cause. 
Secondly, in the event of his restoration, the 
rebels would easily receive assistance from the 
Garjat chiefs, who still revered the representa- 
tive of their ancient sovereign. Letters of 
invitation to various important persons of the 
district were issued by the rebels in the name 


1. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 
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of the Raja of Khurda and chiefly wEitten on 
Talapatras or palm leaves. It appears that 
such invitations had some effect in the minds 
of many persons like the Raja of Kujang and 
the Raja of Kanika.! 


The rebellion started in the last week of 
March 1817 when a body of Kandli chohars 
to the number of 400 from Ghumsar territory 
entered Khurda, joined by Dalbeheras and 
paiks and headed by Jagabandhu. They looted 
treasuries from the tahsildar’s kachahris at 
Banpur and Khurda. They carried off one of 
the Barkandazes and killed another; a servant 
of the daroghaof Khurda was slain; another 
person was wounded when the kachahri was 
burnt.’ On 30 March 1817 Impey reported 
to the Government ‘‘I have had coimmuni- 
cation with several persons who were present 
when the Police Tannah, Moonsiff’s cutchery, 
and Tehsildar's cutchery at Khoorda were 


nares —————— 


1. Ibid; 29 April 1817, Impey to Government Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 Augut 
1817, No. 23. 

2. 29 March 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P.. 11 April 
1817, No. 1. 
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burnt and plundered; they all agree in stating 
that no Houses were destroyed, no property 
plundered and no one Individual touched, exce- 
pting those connected with the Government.” ! 


» 

Impey marched from Cuttack with a 
detachment of 64 sepoys under the command of 
Lieutenant Travis of the 18th Bengal native 
infantry. He reached Gangpur pass, on his 
way to Khurda, which was surrounded on 
both its sides by the insurgents in large 
numbers. Here he learnt that Lieutenant 
Prideaux, who was at the head of a force at 
Khurda, was no longer there. By this time, 
the sepoys had been much harassed by expo- 
sure to the sun. Moreover they were running 
short of provisions. It was apprehended that, 
should the party be forced to return after 
going through the pass, it might suffer great 
loss, even if it were not routed. So Lieutenant 
Travis was ordered to return to Cuttack. The 
British force reached Cuttack on 4 April 1817, 


1. 30 March 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L- P. 11 April 
1817, No. 3. 
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after being occasionally attacked by the insur- 
gents on the way.’ 


Meauowhile, the rebellion spread. A body 
of paiks entered the village of Rathipur within 
five coss of the pargana of Lembai aud 
murdered Charan Patnaik.’ On 7 April 1817, 
300 paiks with arms of various descriptions 
were joined by Raj Ballabh Chhottaray, tbe 
khandait of garh Padmapur. They surrounded 
a village known as Hariharpur, to which the 
tahbsildar of Kothdesh sent an agent with a 
peon for the collection of revenue. The paiks 
beat them, took away their clothes and destro- 
. yed the revenue papers. They also searched 
the tahbsildar. They plundered ten or twelve 
houses. They searched the bun aroghs, 
looted his house and seized his uncle. Rebe- 
lion spread to the vicinity of Puri. The 
purchasers of the estates of Balarampur and 


1. 5 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 11 April 
1817, No. 13. 

2. 30 March 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.- P., 11 Agril 
1817, No. ¢. 
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Budhakera were violently dispossessed by the 
former proprietors.! 


Now the insurgents attempted to execute 

the second part of their plan, to occupy Puri. 
* On 12 April 1817 about 200 chohars assembled 
at Sukal village, at the south of Puri. In the 
same evening another body of chohars, 
amounting to 2,000, arrived at Lokanath ghat 
at Puri. The kachahri at Lokanath ghat was 
set on fire at 9 o'clock at night. Several 
other houses were set on fire in the town 
including the house of the police darogha. 
About 150 persons, variously armed, marched 
to the judge’s bungalow by the sea shore, 
while a party of insurgents consisting of about 
3 or 4,000 stood at a distance from that bunga- 
low. There was an exchanged of smart firing 
for two hours between the troops stationed 
for the protection of the judge’s bungalow and 
the insurgents. By the time the insurgents 
came near the sepoys, the latter rushed 


or NR NN SN ONC Ne ND Ne a DG a 


1. 10 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 August 
1817, No. 11. 
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forward, charged them and dispersed them 
in every direction.™ 


A large body of insurgents including some 
Kandhs from Ghumsar and manv paiks of the 
district, amounting to between 5,090 and 
10,000 and headed by Jagabandhu, entered Puri 
on 14 April 1817. The people of Puri joined 
hands with the insurgents.” The insurgents 
had an action near Jagannath in .which a 
European and some sepoys were killed. The 
situation there became so serious that Captain 
Wallington who was there with about 180 
troops, could not stay any longer. He and his 
detachment, J. King and R. Becher, two salt 
officers, S. Rusby, the collector of the pilgrim 
tax, together with some public treasure, 
retreated from Puri to Cuttack.’ Some 
pandas in collaboration with the insurgents 
pillaged the treasure left behind in the tax 


1. 15 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 August 


1817, No. 15. 
2. Ibid. 


3. 16 April-1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L- P., 12 August 
1817, Nos. 17 & 18. 
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3,900. They 


treasury, taking away about Rs. 
The retreat of 


also burnt the bungalows.’ 
the British detachment made the insurgents 
master of the place for some time. They 
attempted to make the Raja of Khurda, now 
living at Puri, the acknowledged leader of the 
rebellion. But it appears that the Raja was 
not willing to take any active part in it, 
because of his fear of the punishment which 
might be inflicted over him in case of failure. 
The town of Puri was strongly barricaded; 
various defences were thrown up in its vici- 
nity and on the roads leading to it.’ 


More than 500 paiks under the leadership 
of two kbandaits, who were followers of 
Jagabandhu, marched from Khurda to kila 
Rupasa. They instigated insurrections in both 
Gope and Kujang. The khandaits of this part 


1. 19 September 1817, Government to Board oft 
Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 
19 September 1817, No. 15. 

2. 15 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 
August 1817, No. 15; 16 April 1817, Impey to 
Government, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 12 August 1817, Nos: 17 & 18. 

18 
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of the country assembled, their respective 
paiks under the encouragement of the former 
zamindars of Marichpur, Harishpur anc Golra, 
they extended their depredations into the 
villages situated within the thanas, Asureswar 
and-- Paharajpur; they also plundered several 
\ zamindars.! 
F PUAN hn . 
A body of Malangis who joined hands 
with the insurgents seized a darogha and an 
amla of the Rennah salt gola. They plundered 
them and carried them off. They seized the 
salt darogha of Bankud and Astrang. They 
plundered the kachahri of the zamindar of 
Purroah. Other persons who were seized and 
plundered were the amlas of the zamindar 
who had purchased kila Rupasa and the amlas 
of the zamindar of Talapadda.? 


In the meantime there was a rumour of 
the intended attack of the insurgents on 


1. 29 May 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P., 12 August 
1817, No. 28 
2. 22 April 1817, Empey to Government, Bengal 
_ Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P., 12 August 
1817, No. 22. 
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Cuttack. The situation appeared so alarming 
that Colonel J. O. Halloran, commanding 
officer at Cuttack, thought it expedient to 
remove the collector's treasury to the Maha- 
nadi and the Salt Agent’s to the Kathjuri, for 
the sake of safety.! ® 


Meanwhile Captain P. Le Fevre, at the 
head of a troop, searched for Jagabandhu in 
Khurda. But he could not find any trace of 
him. He marched to Bajapur, then through 
Tirpini to Kanas and to Nagun-nala. At 9 
o'ciock in the morning of 17 April, he reached 
the village of Dobunder where the insurgents 
to the number of 1,000 occupied & strong 
position on the bund. But on the opening of 
fire by the British force, they fled away in 
confusion. When Le Fevre reached Puri, he 
Soon drove away the insurgents there. Then 
he kept an eye on the Raja of Khurda.® 


1. 1 May 1817, J. O. Halloran, Lt. Col. Commanding 
at Cuttack to Empey, Bengal Criminal Judicial 
Consultations, L. P.-, 12 August 1817, No. 25. 


2- 19 April 1817, Le Fevre to Impey, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P., 12 August 
1817, No. 21. 
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Meanwhile the Government had been 
informed of the outbreak of the rebellion and 
immediately directed an avdance pf five 
companies of native infantry from Midnapur 
to Cuttack. It aiso appointed Major General 
G. ‘Martindell,3 to be the military commi- 
ssioner of Cuttack for the suppression of the 


rebellion.? 


The functions of the ordinary courts of 
law were suspended. Martial law was enfor- 
ced, first at x hurda and Puri and then at 
Gope. Special c. 2 was taken to prevent the 
spirit of insurrecti. n from spreading to the 
Garjat ‘states in the vicinity of Khurda. 
1. He was born about 1756; Cadet in ‘the select 

picket’ corps 1772; Ensign in the Bengal N.l. 

1776; in the Maratha war of 1804-5; commanded 

the troops in Bundelkand in 1809, 1812; captured 

the fort of Kalingir 1812; Major General 1813; 

commanded a division in the Nepal war 

1814-15; K. C. B. 1815; held a command in 

Pindari war 1818 (Buckland, Dictionary of Indian 

Biography, p.- 277; V. C. P. Hodson, List of the 

officers of the Bengal Army, Vol. III, p. 245.) 

2. 8 April 1817, Government to Impey, Bengal 

Criminal Judicial Consultations, L- P., 11 April 

1817, No. 12. 
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Rewards were offered to all who helped to 
capture the insurgents. 


Martindell took his post at Khurda, the 
chief centre of the rebellion. He employed 
his forces in destroying stockades and in 
dispersing insurgents wherever they assembled 
in parties. Asa result, he was able to control 
the situation within a short period. From 
this place he directed the movements of other 
troops to places where insurrection spread.® 


Major Hamilton, in command of the 
second battalion, the 18th Bengal native 
infantry, was ordered to secure and convey 
to Cuttack the person of the Raja of Khurda 
and such members of the Raja’s family as he 
1. 26 April 1817, Government to Empey, Bengal 

Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 2 May 

1817 No. 5; 19 April 1817, Empey to Govern- 

ment, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 

L. P., 12 August 1817, No. 20. 

2. 2 June 1817, Empey to Government, Bengal 

Criminal Judicial Consultations, L-P., 12 August 

1817, No. 28; Secretary’s ( W. B. Bayley’s ) 

report regarding Cuttack, 10 August 1817, 

Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 

16 September 1817, No. 76. 
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might think proper. A party of insurgents under 
Dharamu Harichandan who were collected 
in the neighbourhood of Sarangagarh, about 
three and a half coss south of Cuttack, dis- 
persed atthe sight of the British force.! On 
the arrival of Major Hamilton at Puri, the 
persons of the Raja of Khurda and his son 
were secured. They were sent to Cuttack 
under the custody of a force commanded by 
Le Fevre. A party of insurgents amounting to 
2,500 collected at Pipli to rescue the Raja. 
But they did not dare to attack the big force 
under Le Fevre. They attacked a compa- 
ratively small force under the command of 
Captain Armstrong at Pipli, who successfully 
dispersed them by killing 19 and wounding 
between 60 and 100.? It was stated thata 
body of insurgents had set fire to the thana at 
Nimapara. J. Pearson 3 was directed to march 


1. 29 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
12 August 1817, No. 23. 

2. 19 May 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
12 August 1817, No. 26. 

3. James Pearson, Major, 65th Bengal Native 
Infantry- 
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with 80 firelocks to apprehend the insurgents. 
But he could find no trace of them.® 


In consequence of the movement of troops 
to various parts of the country it appears that 
towards the end of May 1817 the insurrection 
was almost put down in Khurda, Puri and 
Pipli. But the situation in Kujang and its 
neighbourhood could not be brought under 
control because the rainy season did not 
permit the march of troops in that direction. 
Taking this opportunity a body of 200 paiks 
attacked the thana of Patamundaiand wounded 
four of the Barkandazes. Another body of 
paiks belonging to the Raja of Kujang rushed 
into the kachahri of one Ramprasad who 
had the duty of transporting salt from Kujang 
to the chauki They plundered it. They 
seized all the amlas and carried them to 
Paradip. Eight Barkandazes who came to the 
assistance of-the amlas were similarly seized 
and carried away. Consequently the salt 
business of that part of the country was 


I. 1 June 1817, J. Pearson to Captain R. C. Faith- 
ful, Major of Brigade, Khurda, Bengal Criminal 


Judicial Consultations, L. P., 12 August 1817, 
No. 32. 
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Stopped. These paiks also destroyed the 
thana of Tirun.! 


When the rainy season was over, a 
detachment under the command of Captain 
Kennet ®? marched to Gope. Then he moved 
towards Kujang. On the approach of the 
British force the paiks and khandaits fled.” 


Several persons who had taken an active 
part in the insurrections in various parts of the 
country, either in dispossessing the purchasers 
of estates or in attacking police thanas or in 
other ways, were apprehended. But Jagabandhu,+ 


1. Encl., 29 May 1817, Ram Prasad, a salt darogha 
to Salt Agent, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L- P-, 12 August 1817, No. 30. 

2. Charles Robert Kennet, Lieutenant Colonel. 
68th Bengal Native Infantry. 

3. 14 June 1817, Impey to Government. Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P., 12 August 
1817, No. 31 A; 26 July 1817..G. W. Barnes, 
Commanding at Gope to Faithful, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
12 August 1817, No. 44. 

4. Jagabandhu remained in the jungle in the terri- 
tory of the Raja of Nayagarh. Afterwards the 
British knew this and warned the Raja not to 
help him in any manner. The British officers 
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the principal leader of the rebellion, 
together with some of his followers fled into 
the jungle and evaded capture. However the 
season for carrying on active military opera- 
tions was over by Juiy 1817.! ” 


asked che Raja and some of his people to 
persuade Jagabandhu to surrender to the 
British authority. Jagabandhu was now living 
in a very wretched condition. When he was 
told that he would be pardoned he agreed to the 
proposals of thel British agents. Waz Muha- 
mmad brought him to Cuttack on 27 May 1825. 
He was given a pension of Rs.150. He rema- 
ined at Cuttack with his family for the rest of 
his life. He died there on 24 June 1829, (4 Sep- 
tember 1823, Govern ment to Commissioner of 
Cuttack, Bei:gal! Criminal Judicial Consul- 
tations, L. P., 4 September 1823, No. 22; 4 June 
1825, Commissioner of Cuttack to Government, 
Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L- P., 
16 June 1825, No. 9; Resolution 28 April 1826, 


Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 
28 April 1829, No. 27). 


1. 10 April 1818, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P-, 28 April 
1818, No. 42; 19 August 1817, Resolution. Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L. P., 16 Sept- 
ember 1817, No. 77: 12 June 1817, Martindell to 


Impey, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 
L. P., 12 August 1817, No. 32B. 
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Thus the rebellion to some extent subsided 
for a time. It broke out afresh in Khurda and 
its vicinity early in April 1818. This time the 
disturbances lost the character of open oppo- 
sition to the troops of the Government. But a 
great amount cf robbery, burning and massacre 
somewhat depopulated Khurda, prevented the 
collection of revenue and spread dismay and 
disorder into the neighbouring parganas. The 
state of the police was unsettled from the 
beginning of April until about the end of the 
rains of 1818. The paiks of Pipli and Gope 
thanas again showed a very unruly spirit. 
Many dacoities were committed within their 
limits by parties of armed men. In view of 
this situation W. L. Melville and William 
Forrester were vested with the powers of joint 
magistrate and ‘posted at Puri and Khurda 
respectively to bring order into the thanas of 
Puri, Gope, Harishpur, Tirun, Pipli and 
Khurda. In the tract of country within the 
jurisdiction of the former officer, things relap- 
sed to a state of perfect quiet by the close of 
tne rains in 1818.! 


1. 29 February 1820, Stirling to Government, Bengal 
Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 25. 
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In Khburda matters began to assume a Some 
what favourable aspect only towards the begin- 
ning of November 1818, in consequence of 
measures taken by the joint magistrate and 
the Brigadier commanding the troops® at 
Cuttack. Yet the situation was not free from 


anxiety there.! 


Many of the leaders of the rebellion had 
not vet been apprehended. According to 
off‘ ial proclamations they were not entitled 
to any pardon. Ker however thought that the 
disturbances were kept alive in a great measure 
by unnecessarily continuing in force the procla- 
mations exempting from benefit of amnesties 
several principal Delbeheras and servants 
of the Raja of Khurda. Many of those who 
were in despair of pardon and lacked the 
means of subsistence continued to arouse 
unrest. He thought that several leaders who 
had disbanded their gangs were likely to throw 
themselves at tne mercy of the Government if 
they were encouraged to do so. Secondly, the 
natural difficulties of the country rendered 
their Seizure almost hopeless.? 

1- JTbid. 
2- Ibid. 
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In view of these considerations Ker reco- 
mmended, in April 1819, the issue of one 
general proclamation of pardon throughout 
the district, for all offences connected with 
the’ disturbances which had been committed 
between 1 April 1817 and 1 Marck 1819. 
Accordingly the Government granted a full 
and free pardon. It declared a general amnesty 
throughout the Mughalbandi for all offences 
connected with the disturbances, inviting the 
people to return to their families and usual 
occupations with the fullest confidence. This 
amnesty was not extended to the persons 
actually in confinement. Jagabandhu and 
some principal leaders were also excluded from 


general pardon. 


This proclamation produced two effects. 
First, it closed forever the opportunity for 
individuals to gratify private animosities by 
making accusations of complicity in the insur- 
rection. Secondly it gave confidence to the 
rebels to return to their homes. 


The Court: of Directors suggested that 
martial law should be administered with as 


1. Ibid. 
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much forbearance as circumstances might admit 
of, so that the affection of the people might 
not be alienated from the Government.” 
Martindell transmitted to the Government 
the names of 268 prisoners, the greater part 
of whom were confined on general charges of 
rebellion or plunder without any specification 
of the date when or the place where the 
offence was committed.? He took so liberal 
a view of affairs that he commuted all senten- 
ces of death. When this matter was brought 
before the advocate general, he remarked 
“the humanity in the chief and military 
commissioner of the district has led pim to 
commute all sentences by which death was to 
be inflicted, so that if these proceedings be 
irregular, the consequences are not irrepa- 
rable.” ® The Government did consider the 


1. 29 July 1816, Court of Directors to Governor 
General-in-Council, Revenue Letters to Bengal 
1818-21, Vol. VI, p- 16. 

2 18 March 1818, Ewer, Acting Magistrate to 
Government, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consul-. 
tations, L.P., 31 March 1818, No. 10. 

3. 27 April 1818, R. Spankie, Advocate General to 
Government, Bengal Crimi nal Judicial Consul- ¢ 
tations, L. P., 28 April 1818, No. 31. l 
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proceedings taken under martial law to have 
been illegal. It was decided that the accused 
should be brought before the ordinary criminal 
courts.’ The Governor General-in- Council 
instructed the magistrate of Cuttack, ‘‘that 
individuals charged with minor offences should 
not be brought to trial or subjected to punisb- 
ment and the Government will be disposed to 
receive into their tavourable consideration any 
Suggestions which you may wish to offer for 
the pardon of more serious offenders either on 
ground of policy or of any circumstances in 
favour of such offenders.” Although tbe 
matter, was taken up by the ordinary courts, 
in the light of the above instructions, yet 
Gopal Chhottaray and four of his followers 
were executed and more than 70 inhabitants 
of Khurda or its immediate vicinity were 
either imprisoned or transported for life.® 


Jj. 28 April 1818, Government to Nizamat Adalat, 
Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, L-. P., 
28 April 1818, No. 32. 

2. 31 March 1818, Government to Magistrate of 
Cuttack, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consulta- 

_ tions, L. P., 31 March 1818, No. 11. 

3. 29 February 1820. Stirling to Government, Bengal 

Revenue Consultations, 19 May 1820, No. 25. 
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The rebellion, in short, was conducted by 
the head of the military of the old Govern- 
ment of Orissa, actively backed by almost all 
the paiks, “Delbeheras and Dalais of the Mughal- 
bandi. Secondly, the other class of active 
rebels who joined hands with them were the 
dispossessed proprietors of many estates, for 
example, the ancient proprietors of Harishpur, 
Marichpur, Golra, Balrampur, Budhakera and 
Rupasa, which had passed into the hands of the 
new opurchasers.! “Fhirdly, the political 
authority of the Raja of Khurda, who rema- 
ined discontented, .added to the unity and 
strength of the rebels, although there is no 
proof that the Raja took any active part in the 
rebellion. _ Fourthly, the encouragement of 
some hill Rajas and the very active part played 
by the paiks belonging to the Raja of Kujang 
made the situation still worse. Lastly, there 
was the general support of the people either 
because of their fear of the rebels or because 


OOOO 


l. Secretary’s (W. B. Bayley's) report regarding 
Cuttack, 19 August 1817, Bengal Criminal 
Judicial Consultations, 16 September 1817, 
No. 76. 
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of their miseries or difficulties arising from 
some defects in the British administration.! 


T he significance of the rebellion of 1817 
lies in the fact that until the outbreak, the 
British Government failed to detect many 9 
legitimate grievances. It was only when the 
rebellion had broken out under the leadership 
of Jagabandhu, ‘a man whose name has acquired 
and will long remain such an unfortunate 
celebrity in the district,”’ that the Government 
tried to find out what was wrong with the 


administration.? 


1. 19 April 1817, Impey to Government, Bengal 
Criminal Judicial Consultations, L.P-., 12 August 
1817, No. 20; 29 April 1817, Impey to Govern- 
ment, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations, 
L P., 12 August 1817, No. 23. 

2. 13 May 1818, Ewer to Government, Bengal 

Revenue Cousultations, 17 July 1818, No. 15. 


Foundations of British Orissa,B.C. Ray, Cuttack, 1960, PP-257-288. 
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History of Orissa in the 19th Century 


P.Mukherjee 


THE PAIK RISING OF 1817 


The year 1817 witnessed a rising of the Paiks of 
Khurda which gradually sprcad to some parts of the 
districts of Puri and Cuttack. Though the rising in itself 
was not of such magnitude as to threaten the English rule 
in Orissa, it exposed the maladministration in Orissa. The 
rising was easily suppressed but it made the Government 
conscious of the defects in the administration which brought 
misery and sufferings to the people who were fondly 
supposed to have been benefitted by enlightened and 
humane British administration. 


The English conquered Orissa in 1803, ‘The word 
‘conquest’ is rather inappropriate, since the Marathas did 
not offer any serious resistance. Many Maratha officers 
went over to the enemy. After the conquest the English 
scttled down peacefully and devoted themselves to the task 
of administrative re-organisation of the conquered province. 
The authorities took it for granted that the people had 
suffered terribly under the previous regime. So the old 
system of administration was completely abandoned and the 
Bengal Regulations were immediately introduced into 
Orissa without any modification, The people suffered 
because they could not quickly adjust themselves to the 
new type of administration. 


They traditionally learnt to reconcile themselves to 


their fate and tried to adjust themselves to the changing 
circumstances as best as they could. 
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But a section of the people, who had still in them 
the spark of the old military spirit of the warriors, could not 
reconcile themselves to the new condition. After 
the occupation of Khurda, the Government resumed their 
hereditary ‘Paikana’ lands which they had been enjoying 
free of rent from time immemorial. This injudicious act 
hit them hard and made them hate the Government. 


Their lands were assessed in ignorance of real assets 
largely on the report of interestcd subordinates. The 
bitterness of losing the lands was augmented by the extor- 
tion and oppression of the venal Police. 


The lands of the Paiks were farmed out and the 
new lessees rack-rented them to realise the enhanced jumma. 
Even in 1813, Trower, Collector of the Cuttack District, 
brought the distress of the Paiks to the notice of the 
authorities. 


“A system of extreme tyranny, violence and 
oppression has existed which has proved ruinous to this 
once flourishing country by the consequent desertion of 
a great proportion of the cultivators of the soil. I am 
concerned to state too that this system is to be dated from 
the conquest of Khurda by the British troops."! 


A semi-military order thoroughly disaffected, only 
needed a leader and an occasion to break out, In 1817, 
the Khurda territory was ripe for a general revolt, — 


The leader was found in Bakshi Jagabandhu 
Vidyadhar. This spark was lighted by the incursion of a 
body of Kondhs, and Panos in March 1817 into the Banpur 
area, which led to the fusion of all the disaffected elements. 


1. W. Trower to G. Warde, Secretary to Member, Board of Revenue 


on Deputatiod, 22 November 1818 O. S. A. Vol. No. 20, p. 130 
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The Paiks rose as one man uuder Jagabandhu. The 
explosion of the Paiks presented a tempestuous scene of 
tremendous popular upsurge which stirred the country to its 
depths, 


Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra, son of tlic 
late Dewan, made a common cause with the Paiks. In the 
letter dated April 1819 to W. L. Melville they explained 
why they took up arms against Government. 


& From Darootheng to Chuttergarh (two extremities 
of Khurda) the whole country was let out to farmers; where 
there were resources of 5 rupees, these farmers demanded 
15; salt rose from 1 Pun to 5. Such was the deplorable state 
of the ryots that they were obliged to subsist on herbs and 
water and scarcely one amongst them had a vessel left to 
drink his water out of it; yet notwithstanding the extreme 
wretchedness, no one took any notice of their condition.”? 


Bakshi Jagabandhu 


Bakshi Jagabandhu Vidyadhar Bharmaravara Roy 
Mahapatra, the leader of the insurgents, belonged to the 
Bhoi family. He was connected with some Raj families by 
marriage and was next only to the Raja of Khurda in rank. 
He was smarting under a sense of humiliation; because the 
Government ignored his status. ® 


Jagabandhu in his representation to Melville stated 
that his ancestors from time immemorial held rent free lands 


2. Translation of Jagabsndhu’s Jetter of April 1819, 21 July 1819 
B. R. A. Vol. Juoe-Aprll 1818, pp. 167-174 
J. The Board of Revenue agreed with the opinion of Trower, Collector 
of Cuttaok. that ‘the preponderant motive of his dissatisfaction 
and the subsequent rebellion’’ originated in the loss of personal 
influence and means of wealth and profit which he and bis apoestors 
once enjoyed as the Bakshee or Head Officer of the Khurda Rajs. 
G. O. RB. Yol, UU. p. 38 
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bothin Khurda, and in the Pergunahs of Limbai, Rahang 
Serain and Chaubiskud. He particularly coveted tl.e 
‘valuable’ Mahal of Pukshee Bar, which wae attached to 
Rahang by Government. Major Fletcher utterly disregarded 
his claims and resumed ‘every particle’ of his lands leaving 
‘not a Bukhra nor a Bigha of ground.’ Further, the 
zamindari of Rorung was ‘taken away from him.’ 


Jagabandbu lost Rorung due to fraud and 
Government refused to restore it to him, ever when the 
fraud was detected, 


But Major Fletcher did not resume all the lands of 
Jagabandhu . Ewer writes that Jagabandhu lost his last 
resources, some ‘Khoodkast’ lands ( lands in one’s Khas 
possession) by ‘the perfidy and cruelty’ of his former agent 
Jagabandhu Patnaik who appropriated those lands, 
Jagabandhu Patnaik, “had certainly been concerned in the 
intrigues against him and whom he made one of his first 
victims” (Ewer’s Report para 22). 


Charan Patnaik, a leading Sarbarakar (Under holder 
paying revenue through a zamindar) of Khurda nourished 
an old grudge against Jagabandhu and he falsely reported 
to the Daroga of Khurda that there had been a secret 
understanding between Jagabandhu and the Pindaris. * 


Mirza Mehdi, the Daroga, tried to arrest him on 
that charge. Jagabandhu did not forget that insult and 
Charan Patnaik “was the first man to be murdered.” 


¢. Towards the end of 1815, tbree bodies of Pindaris entered Ganjam 
(Prooeedings, Judicial Department; 9 December 1816, W. B. A,) 
Detachments wero sent to Puri and Kburds under Major Hamilton 
‘to proteot the frontier from the inoursion of the Pindberis” 
(Mills to Seoretary, Judicial Department, 17 October 1845. No, 2241), 
The Piudaris were defeated and driven awsy by the Madras troops. 
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Jagabandhu Patnaik, Mirza Mehdi and Charan 
Patnaik at Khurda took advantage of his fallen status, and 
he sought for an opportunity to take revenge. Mirza Mehdi's 
house at Khurda was burnt, 


According to Trower, Jagabandhu excited the 
disturbance with a view to restore the Rajah (Trower to 
Board of Revenue dated 23rd May 1817). 


After the loss of his Khoodkast lands and jagirs 
including Rorung, Jagabandhu was reduced to a state of 
beggary and had to depend for his subsistence on the 
bounties of certain Sarbarakars. Jagabandhu was convinced 
that he would not get justice from the Government, 
and out of desperation, he raised the standard of revolt at 
the head of a large body of the Khurda Paiks, who like him, 
had been ruined. 


< 


OUTBREAK OF THE RISING 


The fire which was smouldering for some time. 
blazed into conflagration in 1817. 


The opportunity came in the Ist week of March 
1817, when a body of about 400 Kondhs and Panos from 
the Ghumsur hills bordering Banpur territory entered 
Banpur and indulged in looting and arson. All Govern- 
ment offices at Banpur were reduced to ashes. They were 
called ‘Chuhars’ by the Government. 


W. Bayley, Chief Secretary to Government, in his 
Report, observed many features of resemblance in the 
characters of the disturbances prevailing in Ghumsur and 
Khurda. ‘The families of the Ghumsur and Khurda Rajas 
who had been deprived of the management of their terri- 
tories, as well as of Jagubandhu and the principal servant of 
the Raja of Ghumsur were alljed by marriages, and tlie 
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military officers of those ex-Raja’s were the persons who 
were actively engaged in resisting the Government. 


Inhis opinion,whatever injuries, real or supposed, 
might have contributed to excitc or extend these disturbances 
in question, the ieading object and chief cause of them 
appeared to have been the same in both the cases, namely, 
restoration of hereditary proprietors of the two estates to 
their former power and influence, 


The Paiks of Khurda under the leadership of 
Jagabandhu at once joined hands with the Kondhs and 
Panos, The insurgents proceeded towards Khurda. On 
the way they were reinforced by hundreds of Paiks who 
were encouraged at the initial success of the rising. 


The news of the march of the insurgents towards 
Khurda reached the Government officials stationed at 
Khurda. As they were not in a position to offer effective 
resistance to the insurgents, they retreated from Khurda 
for their personal safety. The insurgents thus reached 
Khurda without any opposition. They sacked the treasury 
and burnt the Government buildings. Within a few days, 
the insurrection assumed an alarming aspect and spread 
into Limbai, Kothdes and Pipli in the Puri district. 


On the receipt ‘of the information, Impey, 
Magistrate and Judge, sent detachments, one under 
Lieutenant Prideaux to Khurda and another under 
Lieutenant Faris to Pipli to protect the Pergunah of Limbai, 


E. Impey himself marched towards Khurda with a body 
of Sepoys under Lieutenant Travis, His intention was to 
join the force under Lieutenant Prideaux at Khurda. He 
reached Gangpara pass in the evening of 2nd April. There 
they found that further progress was impossible on account 
of barricade raised by the insurgents who lay in ambush 
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behind it. On the arrival of the force the insurgents began 


firing on them from behind the barricade. 


Impey came to know that Khurda bad DP 
and that Lieutenant Prideaux was not to be a “ 
neighbourhood of Khurda. Impey decided to retur 
was hazardous to force a way through the barric 
Morever, the British force was running short of provisions. 


The British force reached Cuttack on 4th April 1817. 
The rebels fired on the retreating force but there was no 
loss of life on the British side. In his letter to the Govern: 
ment dated 5th April, Impey recommended proclamation of 
Martial Law in Khurda and the removal of the Raja of 
Khurda to Cuttack, Captain Wallington proceeded to 
Puri for its defence and instrugted Lieutenant Faris who 
was at Limbai to proceed towards Gangpara, Faris had 
only 50 Sepoys under him, He rashly charged the Paiks at 
Gangpara and was shot dead. Lieutenant Prideaux was 
now attacked by the insurgents and had to retreat, leaving 
his baggages behind. 


The situation worsened. A body of Paiks raided 
Pipli and burnt the Thana. The insurgents committed 
atrocities in Pergunah Limbai. Captain Wallington 
reached Puri on 2nd April 1817 without mceting with any 
opposition. Captain Le-Favre marched to Khurda on 9th 
April 1817 with 550 men and a few guns. Khurda was 


occupied and Martial Law was proclaimed.there on 12th 
April 1817. 


On the same day, a body of 3000 to 4000 insurgents 
entered Puri. They burnt some houses, and attacked the 
Judge's bungalow, on the sea shore. The Sepoys who were 
stationed there opened fire™ on the insurgents who had to 
retreat, The main body of the insurgents under 
Jagabandhu numbering between 5000 and 10, 000! entered 
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Puri on the 14th April and were joined by the people of 
Puri. Captain Wallington with only about 200 Sepoys 
under his command could not resist them. He retreated 
to Cuttack together with J. King and R. Becher, Salt 
Officers and Rusby, Collector of the Pilgrim tax.** 


Puri fell completely into the hands of the insurgents. 
The treasury was pillaged and the Government buildings 
were burnt. Jagabandhu tried to persuade the Raja of 
Khurda. then living at Puri, to proceed to Khurda, as the 
leader of the insurrection, but the Raja was unwilling to 
play that role. 


Captain Prideaux who left Cuttack on 9th April 
reached Khurda which was abandoned by the insurgents. 
From Khurda he marched towards Puri, On the way at 
Dobanda, the Paiks about one thousand strong attacked him, 
but on the opening of fire by the British force, they 
dispersed. Le Favre reached Puri on 18th April. 
Jagabandhu and .his followers withdrew from Puri on the 
approach of the British force. The Raja of Khurda, who 
was on the point of leaving Puri out of panic, was captured. 


Military operations on a large scale were now 
decided upon and a senior Military officer Major General 
Sir Gabriel Martindell was appointed Military Commi- 
ssioner for suppression of the rebellion. Martial Law 
was proclaimed in the town of Khurda and extended to the 
Pergunahs of Kothdes and Limbai. 


In the meantime, the Governor-General ordered for 
the removal of the Raja of Khurda to Calcutta, Major 
Hamilton was asked to proceed to Puri. On the receipt of 


4A. Impey to W. Bayley, Chief Secretary, 15 April 1817; 


Bengal Judioial Consultationr,. W. B. A. 
6. Report of W. Bayley, Chiet Seoretary, 10 August 1817; 
G. O. RB. VYol. IH, cp. Hl. 
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the information from Captain Le Favre that Puri had been 
re-occupiedby him and that the Raja of Krurda was under 
custody, Hamilton delayed his march, He started 
for Puri on 20th April. On his way at Sarangarh, he had 
an encounter with a band of insurgents and successfully 
repulsed them. Captain Armstrong was left at Pipli to 
re-establish civil authority there. On Major Hamilton's 
arrival at Puri, Captain Le Favre started for Cuttack, 
taking the Raja of Khurda and his son as prisoners with him. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made at Pipli by the insurgents 
to rescue the Raja'® Le Favre reached Cuttack on 11th May 
and the Raja was kept in confinement in the fort of Barabati. 


Major General Martindell reached Cuttack on 6th 


May 1817 and started for Khurda on 15th May. The 
declaration of Martial Law and the vigorous military 
operations almost put down the insurrection in the Khurda 
territory. Troops under the direction of the Military 
Commissioner cleared the barricades on the roads erected 
by the insurgents and gradually established law and order, 


Impey reported to Government that “considerable 


number of Paiks have been killed and others have 
voluntarily returned to their allegiance. Those who are 
still in arms have retired to the remote parts in the junglcs 
where it is impracticable to pursue them at this advanced 
period of the season,” 


ri L Though the spirit of insurrection was checked in the 


Khurda area owing to the presence of troops, it spread tothe 
areas further away from Khurda like Tiran, Hariharpur, 
Asureswar and Patamundai. The Paiks of those outlying 


6. 


7. 


E. Impey, Magistrate, to Seorotary to Government, 19 May 1817; 
Bengal Judio!al Consultation, W. Bi A. 

Letter of Impey to Government, 56 May I817;5 

Quoted in Bayley’s Rej.ort to Government dated 10 August 1817. 
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areas, specially of Kujang, had risen in open defiance of the 
civil authority almost after the outbreak of the rising, but 
jt gained in intensity after suppression of the movement in 
Khurda. Many of the Khurda Paiks, who retreated to 
jungle on the appearance of the troops, moved to those 
areas, The prospect of rainy season which would afford 
them immunity from military operation in those areas 
emboldened them to carry on depredations on a large scale, 


The Magistrate in his report to the Government 
referred to the revival of disturbances in the Thana Gop on 
account of the aid the local Paiks received from a party of 
Paiks who quitted the Khurda area on the arrival of troops 
under the Military Commissioner. ® 


On the 3rd June, 1817 Impey reported extension 
of disturbances to Thana Hariharpur. On 6th June 1817, he 
stated that excesses were daily multiplying and had then 
extended to the burning of the Thana building at Gop. 
So he applied to the Military Commissioner for a detach- 
ment of troops to be stationed at Gop. The Military 
Commissioner accordingly sent Captain Kennet with a force 
to Gop. After the arrival of troops the Magistrate reported 
that the Khurda Paiks “appear to have returned to the 
jungles of Khurda and Kundites to have decamped to some 
safe place of refuge.” 


The insurrection also spread to Kujang. Colonel 
Harcdlirt deposed Chandradhaja, Raja of Kujang, in 
February 1805 and made engagements with his brother 
Madhusudan Seudn who was however feeble and inefficient. 
Shortly after his deposition, Chandradhaja intrigued with 
Bamdeb Patjoshi and Narayan Paramguru, two ‘head 
servants of the Rajghee’ and confined his brother, Chandra- 
dhaja was captured in May 1805 and Madhusudan was 


8. Impey to Seoretary to Government, 29 May 1617; 
G. O. &. Vol. IZ, No. 19. 
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re-instated by the Government. Chandradhaja and his two 
associates were imprisoned for 3 years. Bamdeb Patjoshi and 
Narayan Paramguru were released in 1808 but Chandra- 
dhaja was kept under surveillance at Cuttack, Bamdeb 
Patjoshi and Narayan Paramguru had great influence in 
Kujang. Under ‘their guidance’ the Paiks of Kujang rose 
in arms and compelled the imbecile zamindar to join them. ° 
Impey asked Madhusudan Sendh, the Raja of Kujang, to 
come to Cuttack. Though he was given ‘time and opportunity’ 
hin non-compliance at tached to him, ‘strong and irremovable 
suspicion of disloyalty.’””° The Paiks of Kujang scoured 
the country plundering in every direction. 


After the rainy season,in September 1817, Captain 
Kennet marched from Gop towards Kujang. On his way 
he was attacked by the Kujang Paiks who were dispersed. 
Captain Kennet took the stockade at Paradip by storm. 
The Raja fled precipitately to jungle from Paradip on the 
approach of Captain Kennet's force. Kennet surprised 
the insurgents at Nuagarh and seized a quantity of arms. 
He quelled the insurrection after another encounter, The 
Raja of Kujang surrendered himself. Narayan*Paramguru 
and Bamdcb Patjoshi, the two leaders of the Kujang 
insurrection, were captured.22 


The Raja of Kujang submitted a petition, pleading 
his innocence. But Kennet held him responsible for the 
‘rebellion in Kujang.’ He reported: ‘that the Raja was 
persuaded by the ring-leaders “to head an insurrection 


. Impey to Major General, Kbhurds, 6 September 1817; 
Impey to Captain Kennet, 12, September 1817. 
po FO Go. B. Yol. III, Nos. 20 and 21. 
y to W. B. Bayley, Chief Secretary,.:. 6 July 1817; 
Pp a G. O. RB. Vol. III, No. 13 
pey to W. B. Bayley, Chief Soeorotary, 5 October 1817; 
G.O. R. Yol. IJ1, No. 22 
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among the people against the authority of the British 


Government,’ 12 


There was an encounter with Madhusudan Mangraj, 
the zamindar of Harishpur, who was in open rebellion. 
The insurgents were routed and Madhusudan fled to 
Harishpur.3? Impey recommended the proclamation of 
Martial Law in the Thanas of Gop and Teeran and in the 
estates of Golra, Kujang and Harishpur.! iB 


Jagannath Praharaj, the zamindar of Dhena and 
Mukundaram the zamindar of jamkunda in the Balasore 
district were suspected of complicity with the rebellion. 
This suspicion was based on the admission made by two 
messengers who had taken letters from Dewan Krushna- 
Chandra, and were returning with a reply, 15 


There was a rumour that the insurgents would 
attack Cuttack and the authorities considered it expedient to 
remove the treasury of the Collector and that of the Salt 
Agent from there to places of safety,° 


Though the insurrection was practically stamped 
out by the end of October 1817, sporadic acts of 
depredations by the insurgents continued.” 


19. A Stirling, Seoretary to Commissioners to W. B. Bayley, 

18 May 1818; B. R. A. Vol. December 1817 May 1818 
4s. Impey to W. B. Bayley, 16 Juve and 19 October 1817; 
G. O. R. Vol. FIL, Nos. 2 and 25 
As. Impey to W. B. Bayley, 6 July 71817; G.O.B. Vol. III, No. 13 
15, Impey to W. L. Melville, Joint Magiatrate, Balasore, 14 July 1817; 

O. S. A, Vol. No. 42 pr. 34-35 

16. Officer Commanding Cuttack to BE. Impey, Magistrste; 

12 August 1817; Bengal Judicial Consoltations, W. B. A. 
17. H. H. Turobull, Magistrate to W. B. Bayley, Secretary, 
19 June 1818; 0. 8. A. Yol, No. 42 
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The Government tried to capture the ring-leaders 
of the rebellion who were at large. In April 1817, rewards 
of Rupees 5000, for the apprehension of Jagabandhu and 
of Rupees 2000 for the apprehension of Krushna Chandra 
Bhramaravara were declared. Rewards of Rupees 1000 
for the arrest of each of the principal associates of 
Jagabandhu were also declared. In July 1818, Major 
Roughsedge, commanding at Sambalpur arrested one 
Bhup Bhramaravara Singh, who admitted that he had been 
sent by Jagabandhu to Nagpur to seek the help of the 
Bhonsle Raja. He was subsequently granted pardon 
as he offered his help to capture Jagabandhu,? ® 


‘Though the rising was suppressed, disturbed condition 
prevailed because of the Government's failure to capture 
Jagabandhu, “the leader of the late rebellion.” 3° Robert 
Ker, Commissioner, decided to recommend to the 
Government the expediency of offering free pardon and 
grant of pension to Jagabandhu on condition that he should 
live in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. He also wanted to 
recommend free pardon to the Paiks, Sardars and 
Dalbeheras except to Gopal Chhotra, Padmanabha Chhotra 
and to Pindiki Bahubalendra. He enquired of Forrester, 
Joint Magistrate, Khurda, whether it would be opportune 
to make such an attempt.?® Forrester replied that the 
surrender of Jagabandhu would have a great effect in 
hastening the tranquillity at Khurda. But he doubted 
whether ‘the Bucksee’ would surrender himself to lead a 
life of an exile outside Orissa,?! 


18, Roughpedge to R. Ker; Commissioner; 20 October 1818 

B. R. A. Yo!. October 1818-December 1818 
19. Stirling, Seoretery to Commissioner to Tornbull, Magistrate, 

5 October 1818; B. RB A. Vol. October-December 1818 
20. B. Ker to Forrester, Magistrate, Khurde, 30 October 1818 

O. 8. A. Vol. No. 42 

al. W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate, to Ker, Commissioner, 

9 November 1818, B. R. A. Vol. October-December 1818, p. 63 
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Ker wrote to Bayley on 14th December 1818 to grant 
full and free pardon to all rebels excluding a few and the 
restoration of properties of those Dalbeheras who would 
surrender themselves in résponse to the declaration made 
by Government. 


Gopal Chhotra, one of the proscribed ring-leaders, 
made a daring outrage in December 1818. A party of 
‘Chuhars’ led by Gopal Chhotra on horse back murdered 
in cold blood Charan Patnaik, the enemy of Jagabandhu, 
in his own village unopposed by any of the villagers.?2? In 
April 1819, Satchidananda Patnaik was executed for 
abetting the murder of Charan Patnaik. 


Gopal Chhotra was shortly afterwards captured 
by Sivaprasad Roy, the Daroga of Khurda, for which he 
got a reward of Rupees 1000. Gopal Chhotra, in the opinion 
of the Government, was “the principal offender, so long 
the scourge of Khoordah.’”’ He was sentenced to death for 
committing various acts of treason and rebellion against 
the State by the Nizamat Adalat, Four of his accomplices, 
Vishnu Paikra, Ram Singh, Nath Pradhan and Narsingh 
also forfeited their lives. Gopal Chhotra and his five 
comrades in death are now forgotten, 


A reward of Rupees 1000 was announced for the 
apprehension of Pindiki Bahubalendra ‘one of the most 
notorious of the Khoordah dacoits.’ ** The ‘Governor- 
General in Council granted ‘full and free pardon? to the 
insurgents, provided they would surrender themselves 


22, Brig. Tbomass Commandivg af Cuttack to B. Ker, 28 December 1818 
B. R. A. Vol. Ostober-December 18]8, No. 83 

93. A Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner to Bayley, 20 September 1819 
B. R, 2. Vol. June 1618-April 1820, p. 188 | 

24, Stirliug to W. L. Melville, Joint Magistrate, Puri, 20 November 181° 
B. R, A. Vol. June 1818-April 1820, p. 77 
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within two months of the declaration. The amnesty however 
excluded five of the ring-leaders of the rebellion. Pardon 
was also extended to Jagabandhu and to Krush Ohandre. 
as “little prospects exist of the early seizure of Jugbuundoo.’* 


It was hoped that the insurgents would avail of this 
offer of amnesty and surrender themselves.®° Karunakar 
Paramguru was a leading Dalbehera. He was captured 
by some servants of the Raja of Nayagarh for which they 
were rewarded. Pindiki Bahubalendra, Padmanabha 
Chhotra, Pitabas Mangraj remained excluded from the 
benefit of ‘the act of Grace’, in addition to the ‘captured 
Sardars’ Gopal Chhotra and Karunakar Paramguru. It was 
intimated that there would be no more persecution in 
addition to those already decided or then pending, ‘for the 
erime of rebellion’. #" 


After waiting for a few months, the Governor- 
General concurred in the opinion entertained by Ker with 
regard to the inexpediency under the present circumstances 
of any further attempt to induce Jagabandhu and Dewan 
Krushna Chandra to surrender themselves under an 
expectation of amnesty. 22 


Eighty nine persons were committed to trial Prior 
to Ist March 1819, after which further commitments stopped, 
with the exception of the individuals who were specifically 
excluded from amnesty,?® 


26. Bayley, Obief Scoretary to BR. Ker, Commissioner, 6 February 1819; 
B. B. A, Vo). 1819, No. 169 
26. Stirling to W. Forrester, Joint Maegistrate, Khurda; $1 Marob 1819 


| B.R. A. Vol, 1819, pp. 199 
27. Stirling to Bayley, Ohfef Secretary, 3 April 1819 


B.B. A. Vol. June 1818-April 1320, p. 133 
23. Bsyley, Ohief Secretary to Andrew Stirling, 20 August 1819 
B. B. A. Yol. 1819, No. 848 
29. Stirling to Bayley, Ohief Secretary, 20 September 1819 
Vol. June 1818-April 1820, p. 188 
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The Nizamat Adalat resolved that 25 persons, 
sentenced for various terms of imprisonment, be removed 
to the Medinipur Jail; and 30 prisoners, sentenced, 
twenty-six to imprisonment and transportation for life, 
and four to life imprisonment, be sent to the Alipur Jail,?*?^ 


Among the prisoners who were transported for life 
for treason and rebellion against the State were Bamdeb 
Patjoshi, Narayan Paramguru and Ballabh Ray whose 
sentences were confirmed by the Governor General in 
Council. There were also two Muslims, Shaikh Saifullah 
and Shaikh Sardaree. 


Rewards were proclaimed for the apprehension of 
rebels Krushna Chandra, Pitabas Mangaraj and Padmanabh 
Chhotra,. 


After the suppression of the rebellion, a vigorous 
attempt was made to apprehend Jagabandhu who remained 
underground for 7 years. Jagabandhu at first concealed 
himself in the dense jungle of the Ghumsur hills. He 
occasionally moved into the territory of his father-in-law 
the zamindar of Shergarh, bordering Ghumsur,?*° and also 
to Ghumsur, In December 1818, Ker wrote that Jagabandhu 
was still in Ghumsur in company with Srikara Bhanja, 
the Er-Raja of that territory, at a point not very distant 
from the frontier of Banpur.?! 


In May 1819, there was another incursion of the 
Kondhs and Panos of the Banpur hills, headed by one 
Sheo Naik, Brigadier Thomas, commanding at Cuttack, in 


29A. Registrar, Nizamat Adslst to H. H. Turobull, 6 March 1819 
G. 0. BE Vol IIT, pp 69-71 
30. Stirling to Bayley, 10 April 1818 
B. R. A. Yol. December 1817-May 1818. r. 43 
$1. RB. Ker, Commissioner to Bayloy, Chief Secretary, 14 December 1818 
B. R. A. Vol. June 1818-April 1830, p. 95 
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his letter to the Commissioner dated 14th July 1819 
suggested that the Kondhs and the Panos were instigated 
by Jagabandhu, The Joint Magistrate of Khu rda received 
information that Jagabandhu was staying in one of the 
Kondh villages near the border of Ghumsur. A party of 
Sepoys under Captain Thomas, commanding at Banpur, 
made a surprise attack." ? Though his baggages fell into 
the hands of the cnemy, Jagabandhu managed to escape, 
which was ‘much to be lamented’, Jagabandhu was 
still in Ghumsur in July 1819.3% 


The Raja of Nayagarh was suspected of giving help 
secretly to Jagabandhu. Negotiations again began for 
conditions of Jagabandhu’s surrender. Jagabandhu’s 
adopted son submitted an Oriya representation from 
Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra to Melville, Joint 
Magistrate, Puri. In this letter Jagabandhu recounted 
how injusticc goaded him to revolt,?® 


Throughout 1820 and 1821 attempts were made to 
apprehend Jagabandhu without any success. The Govern- 
ment was anxious to end the military operations which 
caused a heavy strain on the financial resources. But 
Jagabandhu hung like a dark cloud in the horizon unleashing 
the forces of disorder and unrest. 


833. W. Forrcater, Joint Magistrate to Magistrate, Gamjame, 20 Juve 1819; 


B. B, A. Vol. 1819, No. 3 
83. J. Ker to Brigsdier Thomas, commanding at Cuttack, 15 July 18]9 
B,R, A. Vol. June 1818-April 1820, rp. 157 
34. W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate, Kburds to Qaptain Thomas, 
18 July 1819, B. RB. A. Vol. 1819 No. 6 
85. Stirling to Bayley, Obiof Secretary, 21 Joly 1819 


B. RB. A. Vol. June 1818-Apri!l 1820 
Translation of the Bakshi’s letter—pp. 166-174. 
W,. L. Melville took charge cf Puri, Gop and Tiran Thanas on ihe 
30th July 1818 (B. R. A. Vol. 1818-20 Judicial) 
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In 1820, the members of Jagabandhu’s family were 
kept as State prisoners in the fort of Barabati. But the 
Governor General directed their release after some months. 
On 22nd June 1822, Blunt, again recommended pardon to 
Jagabandhu and to the Dewan with a monthly allowance 
of Rupees 200 to Jagabandhu and one half of that amount 
to the Dewan, on conditions of the discontinuance of the 
hereditary titles of Bakshi and Dewan and permanent 
exclusion from their estates. 


The Governor General in Council sanctioned the 
offers of pardon to them provided they would make their 
submissions and enter into engagements to reside hence- 
forward in the town of Cuttack and not to leave it without 
the permission of the Magistrate. His Lordship in Council 
considered the proposed allowance of Rupees 200 to 
Jagabandhu to be ‘rather too liberal’ and suggested an 
allowance of Rupees 100 for Jagabandhu and of Rupees 50 
per month for the Dewan, which would be ‘an abundant 
provision for the persona) expenses of the two’. In the 
opinion of the Governor General, it was extremely desirable 
that Jagabandhu should forgo his official designation and 
his claim to Rorung and other estates as ‘penalty’ for his 
open rebellion. ° 


Blunt in his letter dated 3rd September, 1822 to the 
Secretary to Government pointed out that the Regulations 
of Government contained no where any provision declaring 
forfeiture to be incurred for rebellion, He w. intimated 
that the right of declaring forfeiture lay with the Governor 
General in Council. The Commissioner was asked to 
forfeit all landed properties of Jagabandhu Vidyadhar 
‘Bhowurbu#" , 2”: 


936. Princep, Acting Secretary to Government to W. Blunt, Commission@r 
29 August 1822, B. R. A. Vol, 1822 No, 9583 
37. Prinocp to Blunt, 12 September 1829 : B. R. A. Vol. 1822, No 1023 
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Blunt announced that the estates of Jagabandhu and 
Krushna Chandra were forfeited “in consequence of the 
leading part of these individuals in the rebellion in 
Cuttack.’”’3® The Governor General in Council did not 
consider further concessions to be necessary as ‘uninterrupted 
tranquillity’ prevailed in Cuttack, which was ‘gratifying in 
the highest degrec.’ After ‘the destruction’ of Pitabas 
Mangraj, the last Sardar to be apprehended, there were 
only a few acts of violence which were said to be fomented 
by Jagabandhu.’® 


Wilkinson sent for the adopted son of Jagabandhu 
who communicated that the Bakshee would surrender 
himself on condition of the restoration of Khurda estate to the 
Raja of Khurda.*° The negotiation broke down as Govern- 
ment. was not willing to accept the condition. Throughout 
1823 Jagabandhu was residing somewhere within the limits 
of the Nayagarh State under the Raja's protection. *} 


In November 1824 the Commissioner reported to 
the Chief Secretary that there were informations about 
Jagabandhu assembling a party of armed men within the 
limits of Nayagarh to disturb the peace of the adjoining 
areas. But the Governor-General did not sanction employ- 
ment of military force against the Raja of Nayagarh in view 
of the fact that “such a military force could not be collected 
without much embarrassment and public inconvenienod.#? 


38. Bluat to W. Forrester, Magietrate, Cuttack, 15 November 1822 
B.RB. A. Vol. May 1820-Auguet 1823 
39. Proceedings of the Governor General in Counoil, 10 Ootober 1822 


B.B. A. Vot. 1822 No. 902 
40. Wilkinson, Joint Magistrate, Kburda to Blunt, QJommisaioner 
5 August 1893, B. R. A. Vol, 1823 p. 105 


41. Blunt to Wiikinson, Joint Magistrate, Khurds, 2 December 1823 
B. R. A. Vol, 1823-1827 
42. ‘Bayley to Pakonham, Offg. Commissioner, 25 November 1824 
B. R. A. Yo!. 18924 No. 1633 
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Wilkinson reported that the agents of Jagabandhu were 
collecting supplies from the Dalbeheras of Banpur at 
regular intervals, + > 


Jagabandhu was now living in jungle recesses fn 
the Nayagarh territory. He was short of money and provisions 
because of the vigilance of the authorities, Pakenham, 
Magistrate of Cuttack, ordered the Raja of Nayagarh, who 
was suspected of secretly helping Jagabandhu, to hand over 
the rebel to the British authorities thereby retrieving his 
character in the opinion of the Government, Wilkinson, 
Joint Magistrate of Khurda, proceeded to Nayagarh and 
again warned the Raja of bitter consequences unless he 
would advise Jagabandhu to surrender himself. The 
warning this time was enough for the Raja to persuade the 
Bakshi to accept the offers of pardon and pension. 


Jagabandhu now communicated his willingness to 
surrender on those terms. The Commissioner sent 
Waz Mohammad, Sherishtadar of the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Tributary Mahals to escort him to Cuttack where 
he arrived on 27th May 1825, and gave an undertaking 
to the Magistrate that he would not leave Cuttack without 
permission. ** 


Jagabandhu was given a pension of Rupees 100 per 
month, No restraint was imposed upon him except that he 
should not leave his station without permission, One year's 
tribute of the Raja of Nayagarh was remitted. Barju 
Paikra, Bebarta (Dewan) of the Raja was given Rupees 2000 


43. W. Wilkinson to Pakenbam, Comm{ssioner, 15 April 1825 
B. B. A. Vol. 1825. pp. 36-37 

44. W. Blunt to W. B. Bayley Ohief Secretary, 397 May 1825 
B. R. A. Vol. December 1823-May 1826 
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: urrender. 
as reward for persuading Jagabandhu to Ss 


45 
Waz Mohammad was also granted Rupees 1000 as reward. 


The Governor-General being informed sou the 
surrender of Jagabandhu ‘derived great ee 
that the ‘tranquillity of Khoordah and the adjacen 
would no more bo disturbed. His Lordship approved the 
proposals of the Commissioner to increase the pon to 
Jagabandhu to Rupces 150 and tosrestore his jagirs. 


The use of conciliating measures also led to the 
submission of the Dewan with whom Jagabandhu had lost 
contact before his surrender.*?” Krushna Chandra surren- 
dered himself towards the end of 1825 on conditions of 
pardon and pension.*? He was granted a pension of 
Rupees 50 per month, which was subsequently raised to 
Rupees 100. 


Jagabandhu died at Cuttack on the 24th January 
1829 (R. Hunter, Magistrate, Cuttack to the Commissioner; 
26 January 1829), He IJeft behind his son Gopinath 
Vidyadhar, aged 9 years. 


[The Raja of Khurda was held to be “entirely 
innocent of active participation direct or indirect in 
Jugbundoo's insurrection.” He was however censured for 
neglect in withholding information which he might have 
possessed.** The Governor General directed the release 


45. W. Blunt to Bayley, Chief Secretary, 4 June 1825 
B.R. A. Vol. December 189293-May 1826 
46. W. Bayley to W. Blunt, Commissioner, 16 June 1825 
B. B. A. Vol. 1825, No. 871 
47. WW. Blunt to W. Bayley, Ohief Secretary, 2 July 1826 
B. B. A. Vol. December 1823-May 1826 
48. W. Wilkinson. Joint Magistrate, Khurda, to Pakenham, Commissioner 
LZ 2 January 1526, B. B. A. Vol. 1826, Pp. 1 
47. Martindell and Ewor, Commissioners for enquiry to Bayley, 
8 December 1817, B. RB, A. Vol., December 1817-Mny 1818, Lp. 2-4 
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of Madhusudan Sendh, the Raja of Kujang as advised by 
the Commission for cnquiry.”” S' 


Impey's dispute with Martindell—From the beginning of 
the British rule in Orissa, there were frictions between the 
civil and military authorities. The army officers supported 
the Sepoys, and the Magistrates backed the people whenever 
there were disputes between the Sepoys and the civil 
population. An ugly quarrel for power began between 
Major General Sir Gabriel Martindell, Military Commi- 
ssioner and Edward Impey, who wanted to assert the 
authority of a Magistrate and to back his own proteges. 


On 6th May 1817, Martindell wrote a letter to 
Impey, requesting him ‘to place in strict confinement’ 
the late Daroga of Khurda, against whom the people had 
complained. In his reply to the Military Commissioner 
dated the 8th May, Impey pleaded for Mirza Melidi. 
Impey wrote again on the 4th June 1817 to Martindell 
explaining that it was not his intention to ignore the request 
made by the Military Commissioner, He passed an order 
calling upon Mirza Mehdi to give security for his appearance 
‘in the sum of rupees 5,000’. As the security could not be 
furnished, Mirza was sent to the jail. _ 


The late Daroga ‘represented the injustice of 
confinement and pleaded innocence’, Impey wanted to 
know on what grounds the former Daroga should be 
detained and kept on close confinement.®? He also sent an 
‘Address’ to the Government, for the consideration and 
orders of the Governor General in Council. The object 
of his Address was to ascertain whether the Military 


FM W. Bayley to R. Ker, Commissioner, 4 December 1818 
B. RB. A. Vol, October-December 1818, No, 647 
51. Impey to Major General Mertindell, Military Commissioner, 
14 June 1817, G.O. RB. Vol, ITT, No.1 
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Commissioner was empowered to order the Magistrate to 
confine individuals in jail, and if so, whether it was 
incumbent on the Magistrate to require the exhibition of 
some documents, or “whether the powers of the Military 
Commissioner are paramount over the civil power in cases 
where Martial Law had not been in operation.” ® ® 


The Military Commissioner instructed the Military 
Office at Gop to receive all petitions and to send them 
directly to him. In Impey’s opintf{on, “this method subverted 
the civil power.” Impey pointed out that the Magistrate alone 
“is responsible for the tranquillity of the country and who 
alone is authorised to take cognizance of such petitions.”#? 


[ The dispute between Impey and Martindell became 
acute on the question of the policy to be adopted in Kujang. 
Impey postponed the issue of proclamation of Martial Law 
at Kujang, inspite of the request made by the Military 
Commissioner, He rather suggested the withdrawal of 
Mertial Law from Puri and Pipli, as in his opinion, “its 
prolongation in those places is not necessary’’, 64 


Impey also directed that if any of the ring-leaders 
would be taken into custody by the military power, “they 
may be made over to the charge of the Magistrate,’ 55 


Impey withheld his assent to the proposition of the 
Military Commissioner for sending Chunderdujh (Chandra- 
dhwaja) with the troops under Captain Kennet to Kujang, 


52. Impey to W. B. Bayley; Secretary Judicial Department, 


7 July 1817, 0.5. 2. Vol, No. 42, p. 22 
63. Impey to Major General at Kburda, 14 July 1817; 
J. O. 5. A. Vol. No. 42; pp. 24 25 
1. JImpoy to Major General at Kburda, 22 October 1817, 
G. O. RB. Yol, I11, No. 27 


65, Impey to Major General at Khurda, 20 August 1817, 
O. S. A. Vol. No. 42, p ¢H 
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“acting to the best of his judgement.” Martindell wrote 
to the Commander-in-Chief that he would directly forward 
such documents that might help to elucidate the causes of 
the rebellion and of “the general dissatisfaction of our 
subjects throughout the province to Government.” 


Impey replied, insisting on the propriety of making 
known to the Magistrate, the subjects of all documents 
touching the state of affairs in the District under his 
charge.”?” He forwarded a copy of his letter to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 


The Raja of Kujang was kept in confinement at the 
Barabati fort. Martindell recommended his trial by 
special Court. Impey did not consider such action to be 
necessary. 5 ® 


The Supreme Government could not remain 
indifferent to that trial of strength. In the conflict between 
the military and civil authorities, Inipey was let down by 
Government and was transferred. Probably there were 
already charges of corruption against him, which prejudiced 
Government. 


Commission for enquiry 


: In a lengthy minute, dated the 19th August 1817, 
the Vice-President in Council suggestcd the appointment 
of atwo member Commission for enquiry to ascertain the 
general state of affairs in the District of Cuttaek, and more 
particularly in those parts where serious disturbances and 


S 


66. E. Impey to W. B. Bayley, 13 September 1817, 
O. S. A. Vol. No. 42, p. 60 
67. E. Impey to Major Geners! Martindell, 12 October 1817 
O. S. A. Vol. No. 42, pp. 80 
“ 88. Impey to W. B. Bayley, 25 October 1817, O0.S. A. Vol. No. 387 
‘The Rajab’e extreme incapacity and imbeoility made bim incapable 
for act of rebellion”. Impey to Kennct—12 September 1817 
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disorders had prevailed, “with the object of restoration of 
permanent tranquillity.”’ 


The Vice-President directed that the Commission 
would consider whether the Salt monopoly should be 
retained or not, and to what extent the revenue settlement 
should be adjusted “to promote the prosperity of the 
country.” The ‘abuse, exactions and oppressions’ supposed 
to have been committed by the native officers of the 
Government should form an important branch of enquiries 
by the Commission. 


Major General Sir Gabriel Martindell, Military 
Commissioner at Cuttack, was appointed Senior member 
of the Commission. Walter Ewer, who was successful in 
suppressing disorders in Rajsahi, Mymensingh and Midna- 
pore, was appointed the Second Commissioner, and Judge 
and Magistrate, Cuttack. W.L. Melyillc was appointed 
Joint Magistrate, Cuttack to give relief to Ewer. 


E. Impey, Magistrate, was instructed to deliver over 
charge to Eweron his arrival at Cuttack. The Commissioners 
for enquiry were also required to furnish full information 
regarding the real state of affairs inthe District, “witha 
sincere desire to promote public good.” 3? 


The Sudder Board of Revenue was asked to instruct 
the Collector, Cuttack to extend “zealous and cordial 
co-operation®’ to the Commissioners. The Vice-President 
referred to the discord which lately prevailed among the 
public functionaries in the province of Cuttack, which “if it 
has not fomentcd the existing disturbances has at least 


We B, Bayley: FErtract from the Resolutions of the Vice-President 
io the Judioial Depsrtment of 19 August 1817 : 16 September 1817 
G. O. R. Yol. 11, pp. 88-94 
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greatly embarrassed Government in its endeavours to apply 
a proper remedy to the evil.” °° 


The Resolutions of the Vice-President-in-Council 
were ‘attentively considered’ by the Governor General, who 
agreed with the Vice-President that the post of thc Military 


Commissioner was no longer necessary. !? 


informed that the Governor- 


Walter Ewer was 
‘in 


General-in-Council having expressed his concurrence 
the sentiments and measures’ described in the Resolutions 
of the Vice-President-in-Council, he was to proceed 
immediately to take charge of the offices of the Judve and 
Magistrate, Cuttack and to contact Major-General 


Martindell at Khurda.®? 


Though it was a two-member Commission, Ewer 
alone wrote the report. On the 13th May 1818, Ewer 
submitted his Report as Commissioner for enquiring into 
the general state of affairs in the District of Cuttack. He 
pointed out the causes of dissatisfaction and unrest in the 
District. At the same time he observed that whatever 
might have been the sufferings of the inhabitants of the 
District, insurrection that took place ina portion of the 
District, was “peculiarly and distinctly circumstanced,” 


60. Holt Mackensie, Secretary, to the Sudder Bosrd of Revenue, 
.Qatober 1817, 0. S. A. Vol. 387, pp. 113-119 
Trower had disputes with Melville (Melville to Trower-17 April 
1818, O.S. A.) and with Impey (Impey to Trowor-16 October 1817, 0.8.4) 


61. Secretary to Governor Ganeral to W, B. Bayley, Secretary, Judicial 
Department, 3 September 1817, O.S. A. Vol. 387 
62. W. B. Bayley to W Ewer, 16 September 1817, 
G. 0. B. Vol. II, p. 95-96 
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NATURE OF THE PAIK RISING 


There is no evidence. to corroborate the supposition 
that the ‘Chuhars'"® of the Ghumsur-Banpur border rose 
in retaliation against the Government for annexing Khurda 
and for deposing and confining Dhananjay Bhanja, 
zamindar of Ghumsur. There were 27 villages on several 
ranges of hills of the Ghumsur-Banpur border extending 
about 35 miles, inhabited by the Kondhs and Panos. The 
Kondhs were ‘famous for their predatory habits’, They 
constantly dcscended “into Banpur and other. countries 
under the hilis'. “The Puns were nearly as savage as the 
Kundlsc,** ¢4 


Most notorious among those lawless men were the 
Kondhs and Panos living in one of the most inaccessible 
hills called Poonpara midway between Banpur and 
Ghumsur. They took lead in the predatory incursions, 


Forrester wrote that many of the Kondhs and Panos 
were driven out of their mountain fastnesses by adventurers 
who at the time of the Settlement of 1223 Umlee (1815-16) 
plundered the Kondhs and Panos of almost everything 
they possessed. Many of them fled to the Ghumsur jungle 


63. The Obubars are the Bhumij inhabitants of the jungle Mahals of 
Midnaepore. They cared ‘‘as muoh for pillaging as for cultivating.” 
In 1799, there was a Cbuhar insurrection in the Midnapore district’ 
with widespread depredations. The name ‘Obubar’ was eubsequently 
applied to all bad characters. 

The zsamindar uf Pavobboosdo was encouraged in his efforts to 
induce ““tbe return of a large body of Ohoors from their hitherto 
predatory mode.of life” to oultivation of lands. 

Brigadier 0. H. Pine, commanding at Outtaek to W. Blunt, 
Commissioner, 27 May 1820. 


B.RB.A. Vol. January 1820-November 1820. p. 63 
64. XH. Ricketts, Commissioner to Seoretary, Judicial department, . 
20 July 1896, B. RB. A. Vol. 1856 
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beyond the Banpur border and took shelter there. The 
destitution compelled them to prey upon the people of 
Banpur, who possessed ‘the most fertile as well as the most 
cultivated valley’, Mills saw in India.*® 


The incursion of the Kondhs and Panos in 1817 was 
thus motivated by plunder. Banpur was infested again 
by them in November 1818 and May 1819. On the second 
occasion they plundered many villages. It was suspected 
that they were instigated by Jagabandhu ‘who had been 
somewhere near the Banpur frontier.’ The marauders 
were driven away by a contingent under Licutenant Bell. 


There was a similar ‘incursion by the Goomsur 
Kunds’ into the Banpur territory in May 1836. They were 
again joined by the Banpur Paiks but the situation was 
brought under control before they could join the Khurda 
Paiks. 


The Paik insurrection was not a planned movement. 
The Paiks of Banpur were probably motivated by plunder 
when they joined the predatory incursion of the Chuhars. 
The Pails of Khurda, driven to despair by exaction and 
oppression, joined them under the leadership of Jagabandhu 
Vidyadhar. 


The movement gathered momentum because of the 
indecision of the Government servants at Khurda. Instead 
of making preparation for resistance, when they first 
received the intelligence of the insurrection, they took to 
flight. The insurgents, grown bold by the success, marched 
towards Puri to liberate the Raja of Khurda. Impey wrote 


65. A. J. Mills, Commissioner to Seoretsry Judicial department, 


31 December 1846, B. R. A. Vel. 1846 No. 2263 
66. W. Forrester, Magistrate, Cuttack, fo R. Ker, Commissioner, 
9 July 1819, B.R. A. Vol. 1819 No. 54 
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on the 6th July 1817, that “the immediate ee 
retreat of the troops from Pooree" was the spread o. 
disturbances to the Thanas of Gop and Tiran. 


C The Kujang Paiks also broke out, taking advantage 
of the lawlessness which prevailed in the Khurda territory. 
“Ever the scourge and terror of all Mogulbundee estates 
in the neighbourhood" ( Ewer's Report), the predatory 
habits of the Kujang Paiks were checked after the British 
conquest. Their leaders Bamdeb Patjoshi and Narayan 
Paramguru suffered imprisonment for espousing the cause 
of Chandradhwaja, the deposed ruler of Kujang. They 
instigated the Paiks to commit depredations on a wide scale. 


According to Trower, Jagabandhu’s object was to 
create as much confusion as possible in the province. He 
studiously propagated a report that Maratha army was 
about to invade Cuttack to rescue the province from the 
hands of the English. Trower was informed (though how 
far correctly he could not say) “that the whole of the tributary 
Rajahs’’, from Mayurbhanj to Ghumsur were in league with 
the Khurda Raja, “that the first success on the part of the 
insurgents was to have been the signal for joining in the 
revolt, and that had Pooree remained many days longer in 
their possession, the whole District would have been in 
arms,’”’ But Trower did not believe that the Rajas would 
have revolted, unless “we look upon the present unpleasant 
disturbance, inthe light of a crusade, the object of which 
was to expel the English from all interference with the 
land of Poorsottum Chutter,?”’6? 


Jn the first half of the 19th century, the Rajas of the 
Tributary States cared only for despotic sway in their 
States. They paid allegiance to the British when they 


67. WW. Trower, Collector to the Sudder Board of Revenue, 27 May 1817 


G.0.B. Vol. p. 33 
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conquered Orissa, They would have joined the Raja of 
Khurda and Jagabandhbu had they succeeded in expelling 
the British from Orissa, Their motto was explained by the 
Raja of Khurda himself to Antaji Naik : ‘The umbrella is 
always turned to the quarter whence the rain proceeds’, 


Only the Raja of Nayagarh had the courage of 
extending secretly his support to Jagabandhu. But when 
he was threatened with punishment, he showed his loyalty 
by persuading Jagabandbu to surrender himself. But he 
did not betray him, The Raja of Baud made efforts ‘on the 
whole not insincere’ for the seizure of ‘the noted rebel’ 
Bakshi Jagabandhu. Lieutenant Rudell was sent to help 
him ‘for apprehension or destruction of Jugbundoo”’?® 


The Rajas of Khurda and Kujang were arrested 
on suspicion of complicity with the rebellion. Tliey were 
found to be utterly incompetent to be the leaders of 
insurgents. Mukunda Deva and Madhusudan Sendh 
submitted petitions pleading their innocence, Mukundadeva 
in his petition recounted how Jagabandhu ‘the detested’ 
tried to persuade him to rise against the English, ‘the Lords 
of Hindusthan.’ But the Raja refused to follow a ‘course 
of wickedness’ by rising against the English, who had 
conferred ‘many benefits’ upon him, and gave ‘secret 
information of all that happened’, to Captain Le Favre.®°® 
In contrast with his worthless master, we find that 
Jagabandhu insisted on the restoration of the Khurda Raja- 
as a condition for his surrender. “} 


Jagabandhu’s plan was to gather together all 
disaffected chiefs. He sent Bhup Singh to secure help from 4g 


68. Major Roughsedge, commandiug at Sambalpur to Lt. Radell, 
25 August 1818, B. R. A. Vol. May 1818-September 1818 
69. Eoclorure to letter from CO. A. Molony, Persian Secretary to 
Secretary, Territorial department, 15 Juiy 1817, 
B. R. A. Vol. June 1815-December 1817 


[4 
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the Bhonsle Raja of Nagpur. Raja Srikara Bhanja, ex-Raja 
of Ghumsur, .gave him shelter. Colonel! Lewis Thomas, 
commanding at Cuttack wrote to the Adjutant General, 
Madras on 12th November 1818 that Jagabandhu was 
constantly in ‘very close communication’ with Maharta, the 
Bakshi of the ‘rebellious Raja of Mohory.’ The Madras 
Officers denied any such contact. 


The Paik rising in the Khurda territory assumed 
national character, being the manifestation of popular 
discontent, The Paiks rose in a body under Jagabandhu 
Vidyadhar receiving support and sympathy of the people. 


At Puri, Judge Watson found that “the people 
were agrieved and that there was no want of inclination 
to throw off the allegiance whenever a favourable 
opportunity might occur,’’ Most of the Dalbeheras parti- 
cipated in the rising against the Government whose policy 
endangered the economic foundations of their life. “Fora 
short period’’ wrote Ker “in consequences of the untoward 
occurrence of April 1817, a belief prevailed in almost 
incredible degree amongst the natives of Cuttack that the 
English were about to be expelled,” ° 


The people of Khurda secretly helped their fugitive 
leader, risking heavy penalty in case of detection, Charan 
Patnaik, an enemy of Jagabandhu, was murdered in his 


own village, unsupported by anv of the people of his 
village. 


The Government could not apprehend Jagabandhu, 
because of “the unwillingness of the Khoordah people 


70. B&B. Ker, Commissioner to Governor-General, 31 August 1818 
B. R. A. Vol. June-August 1838 
“Hostile disposition was recently menifested by the Rejah of Berar.” 
Bayley {to Martindel!l and Ewer, 3 January 1818 


B. RB. A. Vol. Januery-October 1818 No. 20 
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as well as of the inhabitants of the neighbouring hill estates 
to give any information about Jugbundoo.” lo April 
1825, Wilkinson reported that the agents of Jagabandhu 
were receiving supplies from the Dalbeheras of Banpur. 
They also “did come into Khoordah and they were supplied 
with sums of money and provisions on accounts of that 
person by the Dalbelheras.” ® 


Wilkinson, Joint Magistrate, Khurda wanted to 
tranquillize the country by moderate settlements and liberal 
consideration of the Dalbeheras and the Paiks to their jagirs. 
He hoped that they would realise that “however an 
insurrection may gratify their revenge, it is not the way to 
better their fortunes.” 73 


Lhe Kujang Paiks had no such motive. The 
disturbances in Kujang cannot be attributed to the same 
causes which led to the rising of the Khurda Paiks. The 
Kujang Paiks “despoiled alike the estates of outsiders and 
local zamindars. ‘They were preying in the neighbouring 
estates, collecting revenue and provisions.” The zamindar 
of Jhankad petitioned to the authorities ‘to protect his 
person and estate’, + "J 


Chakra Bisoyee and Surendra Sai could resist 
British military strength from the mountain fastnesses and 
impenetrable forests. In Mogulbundee, the situation was 
quite different. The British guns quickly crushed the 


71. Wilkinson to Blunt, Commissioner, 5 Augurt 1893 
B. B. A. Vol. 1828 p. 105 
79. Pakenham, Commissioner to W. Bayley, Chief Sccretary, 
18 A prit 1825, B. R. A. Vol. 1893-97 
73. Wilkinson to R.Ker, Commissiocer, 9 September 1818 


7. B. R. A. Vol. 1818 No. 63 
h 74. Impey, Megistrate to Secretary, Judicial department, 2 July 1817 
0. 5S. A. Vol. No. 42 p. 18 
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revolt. Bakshi Jagabandhu Vidyadhar was a ee 
considerable ability and he struck boldly at the Britis 
power and fought in his own way. 


INDIRECT CAUSES OF THE RISING 


The Paik rising surprised the authorities. They 
never expected that the people who remained indifferent 
at the time of the conquest would rise in arms and 
challenge the Government, On the 18th April 1817, the 
Governor-General in Council ordered the Beard of Revenue 
to call on the Collector for a Report on the causes of the 
commotions existing in the District of Cuttack and to gubmit 
the same to His Lordship-in-Council ‘with their own 
sentiments’. 


On the 28th April 1817, J. P. Ward, Acting Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, wrote a letter to Trower, Collector, 
Cuttack, calling on him, by the orders of Government to 
furnish a report on certain points connected with the 
present apparent disaffection of the inhabitants of the 
District of Cuttack. The Government considered that 
“independent of Khoordah and Jugbundoo, causes of 
complaint do exist in Cuttack’? and directed enquiries to be 
instituted to prevent the abuses in future. Trower welcomed 
“a minute and local investigation’ because of the prevailing 
belief that the disturbances were due to oppressions of the 
public servants. 


On the 3rd June 1817, the Board of Revenue 
forwarded to the Governor General in Council the letter 
from the Collector dated the 23rd May with their 
comments. On 2nd May, the Judge-Magistrate of Cuttack 
wrote a letter to the Secretary to the Government in the 
Judicial Department stating his opinion with regard to tbe 
causes of the recent disturbances. On 26th January, 1817 
W.B. Bayley, Secretary to Government, wrote a letter to 
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Court of Circuit, asking him to submit 


E.Watson, 4th Judge, | 
might have obtained 


to Government such information as he 
in the Cuttack District regarding the general temper of the 
people and the mode in which civil administration had been 
conducted. Watson submitted his Report on 3rd May 1817. 


Dispossession of Rorung. 


According to Ewer, “the primary source of the 
deplorable occurrences of 1817 was undeniably the disposses- 
sion of Jugbundoo from the estate of Killah Rorung.” 


The ancestral estate of Rorung was at one time in 
possession of Jagabandhu's uncle (Trower to the Board of 
Revenue, dated 23rd May 1817). Jagabandhu took possession 
of the estate after his death. After the British conquest of 
Orissa, he “came forward to make a settlement for the estate” 
in which his cousin Gadadhar also had a share. Jagabandhu 
was acknowledged as proprietor in Charles Groeme'’s 
Settlement of 1212 Umlee (1804-05). In April 1806, the 
estate was again settled with him by George Webb for the 
Umlee years 1213 to 1215 (September 1805-September 1808). 


Ewer writes in his Report that Gaurahari Singh, 
brother of Chandraprasad Singh, Sheristadar, was the 
Tahsildar of Puri from 1804-05 until 1899-10 ( when he was 
appointed ‘Parichha’ or Manager of the Satais Hazari 
Mahals). The Tahsildar of Puri received revenue from 
those zamindars who preferred paying into the Tahsildar’s 
treasury in their immediate neighbourhood. Krishnachandra 
Singh, who was the Dewan under C.Groeme, Collector, 
made a scheme with Chandraprasad Singh to dispossess 
Jagabandhu of his estate of Rorung. 


| Chandraprasad ‘Cinsidiously’” pointed out to 
Jagabandhu the expediency of paying his revenue into the 
hands of the Tahsildar of Puri instead of into the Collector's - 
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treasury. “It was now easy for the Tahsildar to represent 
in his accounts the collections of Rorung belonging to 


Pergunah Rahung.”’ 


Jagabandhu in his petition to Richardson in 1813, 
declared that he paid the revenue of 121+ and 1215 Umlee 
(October 1806 -October 1808) to Gaurahari. But Ewer 
could not satisfactorily trace “as to whom the Jumma of 
Rahung was paid in 1215”, when it was thus “shamefully 
and collusively let in farm, notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged proprietor’s engagements for the triennial settlement 
were yet unexpired.” 


Jagabandhu in his petition referred to above stated 
that he was absent from home in 1216 Umlee; and that his 
agents deposited the amount of jumma in the hands of 
Raja Mukundadeva at Puri, from whom they obtained a 
receipt, and “in some way or other Rorung became included 
in the farm of Rahung.” 


In 1217 Umlee or 1809-10, Krishnachandra purchased 
the Pergunahs Serain, Chaubiskud and Rahang. No list of 
Mauzas and Mahals was specifically advertised and 
Rorung was included “under the artful and significant 
Oghyreh Killah Rorung. "® 


The statement of Ewer regarding the shameful and 
collusive farming of Rorung in 1215, is not corroborated by 
the statement of Trower, Collector of the Cuttack province. 
Ewer made use of the letters of ‘Trower in his Report. 
He did not mention why he had not accepted the statement 
of Trower in this connection. 


Trower wrote that “in 1215, Pergunah Rahung was 
advertised for farm for one year and Rorung was included 


75, Ewer’s Report, para 18 
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in that advertisement. It was let in farm nominally to 
Lukeenarain Rai but the real farmer was Chunder Pershad 
Sing. In 1216, it was let in farm to Sumant Patjoshee and 


Jugbundoo paid the amount of his jumma during the two 


years to the farmers.”!® 


Trower’s statement shows that Jagabandhu was a 
willing partner in the transactions and that he paid the 
jumma of Rorung in 1215 Umlee to Lakshminarayan Ray 
and in 1216 Umlee to Sumanta Patjoshee, Jagabandhu 
found out that Rorung had been sold away along with 
Rabang and thus he had been betrayed. 


After his first mistake of paying his revenue into 
the hands of the Tahsildar at Puri, it was probably not 
possible for him to ertricate hirgself. About this time, 
Jagabandhu’s cousin instituted a ‘regular suit’ in the Civil 
Court claiming a share of the estate of Rorung, a fact which 
might have influenced Jagabandhu?’s decision, He probably 
apprehended that Gadadhar might be recognized as one 
of the owners of the estate in the one-year settlement of 1216, 
if Rorung would remain a separate estate. 


The Vice President-in-Council in his Resolution 
observed. “There seems ground to believe that Jugbundoo 
was himself a party to the scheme which by including the 
Pergunah in question in the neighbouring Pergunah of 
Rahung, was designed to defraud Government of the 


separate revenue to which ijt was entitled from the 
former,’* +7 


| Jagabandhu in his representation did not satis- 
factorily explain why his agents paid the jumma for Rorung 


76. Trower to Secretary to Member, Board of Revenue, 25 August 1818 
O.S. A. Vol. No. 32, pp. 142-144 

Communicated by the Secretary, Turritorial departmen t, 
24 Ootober 1817, G. O. RB. Vol. II, cp. 127 


77. 
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in 1216 Umlee to the Raja of Khurda, who had nothing to 
do with it, instead of depositing the money in the treasury 
of the Collector, 


It appears that in 1217 Umlee, the jumma for Rorung 
was not paid or was paid to Gaurahari who misappropriated 
the money, which led to the sale of Rorung. On 3rd April 
1811, Jagabandhu presented a petition to the Collector, 
stating that the balance of revenue for Rorung was paid 
to Gaurahari for which he cited witnesses. A purwana 
was issued against Gaurahari to realise from him Rupees 
580.6.10 for Rorung and about Rupees 100 on account of two 
other small Mauzas. Gaurahari deposited that money and 
resigned his post as the ‘Parichha’ of the Satais Hazari 
Mabhals. In his application to the Board of Revenue 
through the Collector of Cuttack, he stated thatout of a 
total sum of Rupees 1730 and a few annas, “which 
Jugbundoo had paid,’’ receipt for Rupees 1427-11-10 was 
“already given to him.’’ He categorically denied any further 
payment to him by Jagabandhu, “Though Jugbundoo and 
other conspirators dishonoured him" by making allegations 
of misappropriation, he was confident that he would get 
back the money which he was forced to pay, from the Board 
of Revenue,”® 


It is difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion 
owing to conflicting statements. We may reasonably assume 
that €Ehandraprasad Singh, Sheristadar, persuaded 
Jagabandhu to pay the jumma of Rorung to Gaurahari 
and to agree to the inclusion of Rorung within Pergunah 
Rahang, when it was let ijn farm to Lakshminarayan Ray 
and to Sumanta Patjoshee. Secondly, Chandraprasad and 
Gaurahari deliberately planned for the sale of Rorung as a 


78. Application of Gaurabasri to the Colleetor, 5 June J811 
B. R. A. loose papors 
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defaulting estate along with the sale of Rahang by the 
Government of Bengal in 1217 Umtlee, 


Krishnachandra Singh— Chandraprasad Singh and 
Gaurahari did the fraudulent transaction in the interests of 
Krishnachandra Singh. 


The possession of Rorung, “was doubtless viewed 
witha covetous eye by the crafty, designing Bengali as an 
interloping nook, the possession of which was necessary 
for the completeness and compactness’’ of his estates. (Ewer) 


Ewer described Krishnachandra as “an arrogant 
and nefarious upstart,” Krishnachandra belonged to one 
of the wealthiest families of Bengal. His father was the 
zamindar of Kandi in the Murshidabad district. Krishna- 
chandra's grandfather, Ganga Govinda Singh, served as 
the Dewan under Warren Hastings and amassed considerable 
wealth,*®^ Krishnachandra quarrelled with his father and 
left Kandi to carve his own way in the world. He served 
as Sheristadar in Burdwan before he came to Orissa,” ® 


In a petition, the Raja of Khurda, stated that in 
1213 Umlee, Groeme appointed Krishnachandra Singh 
alias Lala Babu as his Dewan, and Chandraprasad Singh, 
‘brother' of Krishnachandra, as his Sheristadar,2 ° 


78A. Ewer who had worked in the Mymenesingh and Rajsahi districts, 
must have heard about Krishpachandra’s family. 
‘The life of Lala Babu’: H. W. Moreno: Bengal Pastand P 


" July-December 1926 

Petition of the Baja of Kburda to Collector, Jagannath. 
| B. B. A. loose papers 

Rrishbpachandra was known as Lals Babu, 

lo Persian and Arabic. Chsndraprasad Si 

but not a brother of Kriebnachandra, who was the only son of his 

father (Bengali Visvakosba Yol, XVII. p. 241). 


79. 
resent 


80. 


beosuse of his proficiency 
ngh might be a relation 
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Krishnachandra solicited permission and aid of 
Government to repair the inside portion of the Jagannath 
temple. The Board of Commissioners agreed to give 
support to the proposal of ‘Kishen Chand", provided it 
would meet with the approbation of the principal priests 
of the Jagannath temple. 8 °A 


Krishnachandra resigned in 1806, when George Webb 
became the Collector of the Cuttack province ( Ewer'’s 
Report). Krishnachandra probably wanted to reside in the 
vicinity of the Jagannath temple instead of going back to 
his father’s zamindari in Bengal. 


In 1807, the Government decided to farm out the 
three Khasmahal estates, Serain, Chaubiskud and Rahang. 
After farming for two years, the estates were advertised 
for sale. 62 


On 29th June 1810, those Government estates were 
purchased by Krishnachandra Singh.°* Rorung was 
ineluded within Pergunah Rahang ‘Ogyreh’ (etc.). “He 


80A. T. Fortesque, Secretary to Commissioners to Oharles Groeme, 
Oolleotor, Jagannath, 12 March 1806, (B. R. A.) 

81. The Porgunahs ‘‘were olaimed by no proprietors” and “were 
considered as awkward enocumbrances”—‘‘whioch the Bevenue 
authorities were naturally anxious to get rid of , by gelling them to 
some man of substance?’ (Ewer). 

The estates “wero disposed of for the double purpose of realising 
immediately considerable revenue and getting rid of bustbeod 
management.” 

Rioketts to Secrotary to Government, 19 May 1837 

B. 8. A. Vol. January-May 1837, No. 1077 
82. G. F. Cookburn to Board of Revenue, 29 February 1860 
B, RB 4, Vol. 1857-60 No. 408 ° 
“Wo must ever greatly regret thst they should have been sold 


to a strange adventurer.” 
Governor General in Council to Court of Directors, 90 Merch 1821 


East India House Records N., A. 
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highly paid for them as lands then sold” (Ewer). Krishna- 
chandra paid Rupees 107,500 for the three estates. ? 


He paraded his vanity by naming Pergunahs Serain 
and Chaubiskud as Taluks Krishnagar and Krishnachendra. 


Dispute for Rorng— Jagabandhu violently resisted 
the attempts of the agents of Krishnachandra to take 
possession of Rorung after the sale. There was a riot and 
Jagabandhu made a petition to Buller, Settiemient Commis- 
sioner, who asked Mitford, Collector, to report. Ewer 
writes that Chandraprasad Singh ‘doubtless prevented the 
truth from being made known.’ 


Jagabandhu actually let the estate in farm to 
Dipchand Ray, the Record-keeper of the Dewani Court, 
“fur the three vears of Buller’s settlement” 


His cousin Gadadhar had filed a suit claiming a 
portion of Rorung. “About the time of the sale of Rorung,” 
the case in the Civil Court ended in compromise and 
Jagabandhu and his cousin agreed to divide the estate in 
the proportion of ten annas and six annas (Ewer’s Report. 
para 19). 


| Jagabandhu claimed to be the zamindar of Rorung 
in his correspondence with Scott-Waring, Collector, who 
also referred to Jagabandhu jn his letters to the Board of 
Revenue as the Proprietor of Killah Rorung. 


In 1813, Krishnachandra renewed the leases under 
Regulation I of 1813, (Cockburn to Secretary, Sudder 
Board of Revenue: 29 February 1860, No. 408). In that 
year Krishnachandra’s agents boldly stood forward to enter 


83. Trower to the Sudder Board of Revenue, 19 April 1817 
O. 5. A. Vol, No. 34, Pp. 248-251 
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into engagement for Killa Rorung, as a part of their 
purchase. Deep Chand, the lessee of Jagabandhu, took a 
‘Quabuliyat' or deed of agreement from Krishnachandra, 
though he recognized “‘the rightful proprietor for somé€ 


time longer.” 


Jagabandhu “now on the point of being ousted,” 
presented a petition to Richardson, Settlement Commis- 
sioner, referred toabove. Another investigation was made 
in 1813. Trower strongly supported the claims of 
Jagabandhu. 


He pointed out that there was not a single document 
in his office “from which it appears there was any cau:” for 
including the estate (of Rorung) in that of Rahung.” In 
his opinion Rorung was ‘a separate and distinct estate’ 
which was “evident from the zamindar having executed a 
Quabuliyat forthe years 1213,1214 and 1215 and from his 
having 2 Sunnad from the Marhatta Government to hold 
the estate.”’ ‘He concluded that “the estate had been included 
in that of Rahung by unfair means and that the petitioner 
Jugbundoo is fully justified in his application for separating 
the estate.”’®* After two months Trower again advocated 
separation of Rorung from Rahang. 


He wanted to utilise ‘‘the excellent opportunity for 
restoring the independence of Killah Rorung by taking 
separate engagement from Jugbundoo’'’, who was willing 
to grant a considerable increase in the jumma. But Trower 
also pointed out that in case Rorung was returned to 
Jagabandhu, it would be necessary to reduce thc jumma 
of Rahang which included Rorung and to refund to 
Krishnachandra Singh, a part of the money which he had 
paid for the purchase of Pergunah Rahang. Trower strongly 


84. Trower io Secretary of Member, Board of Revenue, 25 August 1613 
0, Ss. A. Vol. No. 32 ” 
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advocated that Jagabandhu should get justice, ‘either by 
releasing him from the dependence on Rahung altogether 
or by considering him as a dependent Talukdar, holding 


. + 866 
his lands on a fixed and permanent jumma. 


Trower’s suggestion was accepted and on 24th 


November 1813, the Government ordered for the separation 
of Rorung from Rahang.°° But the Revenue Board 
subsequently decided not to enter into engagements with 
Je-jabandhu. ®? 


In ‘May, 1814 the Board of Revenue informed 
R:rhardson not to admit the claims of Jagabandhu “until 
he had established a title” to the lands in regular course 
of law.°® It is difficult to account for that “much to be 
regretted orders of Government’”' (Ewer). At first 
Jagabandhu's complaints against Government were ‘loud 
and vociferous’ (Ewer), He felt that he was unjustly 
deprived of his legitimate possession, He became “after- 
wards wilfully negligent of his own interests in not seeking 
redress inthe regular mode— which had been pointed out 
to him.” e® 


Why did he become so indifferent ? Jagabandhu won 
inhis dispute with Krishnachandra and Rorung was 
separated from Rahang. 


The agents of Krishnachandra filed a suit against 
Government in the Court of Appeal ‘for recovery of 


85, Trower to Secretary to Member, Board of Bevenue, 
24 November 1813, O. S. A Vol. No. 392 
86, Board of Revenue to Goveruor General, 3 Jone 1817 
G. O. RB. Vol. 11; ନ. 37 
87. Board of Revenue to John Riohardson, Settlement Commissioner, 


Io Proceedings, Revenue Board, 29 Jnnuary 1814 W. B. A- 
26 May 1614 W. B. A. 
* Board of Rev inuo to Governor General, 3 Juve 1817 


G.O. RR,  Yol. I’, p. 33 
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possession.?° Jagabandhu felt that he would not get justice 
from Government. With undue haste, Rorung was farmed 
for three years from 1221 Umlee to one Biswanath Roy. The 
settlement for the next three years was concluded with the 
Sarbarakars under the instructions of the Board of 
Revenuc,®?1 


It is likely that the compromise between Gadadhar 
and Jagabandhu was not given effect to and in 1814 Gadadhar 
again claimed to be at least a part owner of Killa Rorung 
in the Court of law. He probably prejudiced Trower by 
reporting that Jagabandhu murdered his father. 


We find that Trower, who showed sympathy for 
Jagabandhu in 1813, subsequently changed his opinion.® ? 
In consequence of his adverse report, the claim of 
Jagabandhu was ‘thought inadmissible,’°3 


In 1818, Ewer and Martindell, Commissioners for 
enquiry, contemplated of some arrangement being made 


90. They contended “and rightly, that they paid for Rorung as well ss 
for Rebhung” ( Ewer para 21 ). The claim of the purchaser of the 
three Pergunashs to Rorung was not decided evon in 1821 (Bevenue 
letter from Bengal, 30 March 1821) 

kart India House Records, N. A. 

91. Prooeediogs of the Board of Revenue; 18 October 1816, Wi. B. A. 
Rorung was farmed out to Sarbsrskars Bhowani BSsotrs and 
Kulamani Paslsi for a jumma of Rupees $200 in 12256 and 1226, Umlee 

W. L. Melville to Stirling, 22 March 1819, B.R. A. loose papers. - 

92. Trower writes that during the Maratha rule, there was A dispute 
between Jogabsndhu and bis uncle, who was in possession of Boruog. 
‘Jugbundoo murdered bis uncle’ and fled to escape punishment. 
The estate became forfeited to the Maratha Goveroment. (Trower to 
Secretary, Board of Revenue, 23 May 1817, G. O. R. Vol. I, p.20) 

But Ewer writes that the confiscation of tho estate by the 
Maratha Government was wholly unfounded. 
93. Proceedings, Board of Revonue, 23 November 1817, WwW. B. A. 
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for placing Gadadhar, cousin of Jagabandiiu, in tue 
possession and management of Killa Rorung which had 
becn for some time in the hands of the farmers. 


The Collector was requested to ascertain whether 
the acknowledgement of Gadadhar as the proprietor would 
be welcomed or “whether in consequence of the enmity 
which is known always to have existed between the relations,” 
the ryots would show hostility, ° ¢ 


After his surrender, Jagabandhu sent a petition for 
the restoration of Rorung. But the Governor General-in- 
Council objected to immediate restoration of Rorung, and 
desired that before that measure could be effectually 
adopted, the claim of Gadadhar to a share in the estate 
should be finally adjusted.®? ® 


Krishnachandre’s dispute with the Khurda Raje— Rahang, 
Chaubiskud and Serain formed a zamindari called 
‘Pursottum Chutter’ ( Purushottam Kshetra ).°¢ Some 
portion of Puri was included within that zamindari. 
Krishnachandra claimed the right to collect imposts, and also 
certain lands in the vicinity of the Jagannath temple which 
were in possession of the temple priests. Krishnachandra 
got decrees in his favour in the Zilla and Provincial Courts, 
When his men tried to obtain possession of the lands, the 
priests opposed them. An affray ensued in which 


94 Commissioners to Collectcr, Cuttack, 26 June 1818, No. 81 
B. R. A. loose papers 
95. Chief Secretary to T. Pakenbam, Commissioner, 23 May 18928 
B.B, A. Vol. 1828 Mo. 1545 

96. Report of W. B. Bayley, Ohief Seoretary, 10 August 1817 

G.O.R. Yol. I] p. 13 
Ker, Commissioner, to the Governor General, 31 Auguet 1820 
B. RB. A. June-August 1818 
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“a Brahmin of respectability was so severely beaten by 
Kishen Chunder's people that he had died a few days ago.”*” 


The Khurda Raja sent a petition in Persian to the 
Collector of Cuttack, “of exalted dignity, the bestower of 
favour and the mansion of hope for the needy.’”’ In this 
petition he stated that the temple priests were harassed 
by the agents of Krishnachandra, ‘a rich man’ who hoped 
to ‘possess their Lakheraj tenures’.?* 


Trower forwarded the petition of the Raja of 
Khurda to the Sudder Board of Revenue. The Board asked 
John Richardson, Member on deputation, to make enquiry. 
Richardson recommended after enquiry that the lands, 
being attached to the temple, should be appropriated for 
residence of the priests. In his opinion, ‘the just rights of 
the Brahmins’ should be supported ‘from the political point 
of view’, 9 ® 


The Sudder Board of Revenue instructed Richardson 
to make an application to the Sudder Dewani Adalat tn 
set aside the orders passed by the lower Courts and not to 
put Krishnachandra in possession of the lands, “until he 
shall have established a title to the property in regular 
course of law.” 3°° Towards the end of 1812, Krishna- 
chandra’s father died and he returned to Bengal. But he 
did not stay long at Kandi. Probably the Puri incident 


97. Trower to Secretary to Member, Board of Revenue on deputation, 
3 February 18193, B. RB. A. loose papers. 
(Trower blamed the Raja of Kburda for instigating the temple priests) 
98. Raja of Kburda to W. Trower, Collector, 6 February 1813, No. 8 
| B. R.A. loose papors 
99. Richardson to Sudder Board of Revenue, 15 April 1819, 
Bengal Revenue Consultations, W. B. A. 
100, Kudder Board of Revenue to Richardeon, #4 Jone 1618 
Bengal Revenue Consultttions. WwW. B. A. 
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which led to the death of a respectable Brahman, shocked 
him and he left for Vrindavan to spend his days in religious 


contemplation. 


He entrusted the management of his estates in 
Orissa to a ‘Mu khtyar’ or law agent. “He had possession 
of the Pergunahs for 4 years and then retired,” (Cockburn 
to Sudder Board of Revenue; 29 February 1860, No. 40 8). 


Recusancy of three estates—In 1°20 Umlee ( 1812-1813 ) 
the jumma of Krishnachandra'’s Mahals was Rupecs 48,448. 


In his letter dated the 24th November 1813, Trower 
informed the Sudder Board of Revenue that the Mukhtyar 
was willing to execute engagement for the Umlee year 1220 
provided he was allowed to clear the arrears by instalments. 
He seems to have defaulted and the Settlement Commis- 
sioner was asked to sell the estates of Krishnachandra.! ©! 
Probably no buyer was available then, or Government 
changed its decision. 


Next year, Krishnackandra was asked tw execute an 
engagement. “The proprietor declined engaging for 1221 
on the plea of deficiency of assets.?? 2102 


But Melville, Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Puri, wrote that he had been told by former 
agent of the proprietor that the conviction of extreme 
mismanagement under his agents was the chief reason for 
recusing the estates’, When Krishnachandra was formerly 


101, Trower to Sudder Board of Revenue, 27 July 1816 


. R. A. loose pa 
pers. 
102. Sudder Board of Revenue to Richardson, 


Proceedings, Board of Revenne J614, W.B. A. 
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1. possession, “his ncedy relations and agents" cx ploited 
the people.? 03 


The Government had to reduce the jumma to 
Rupces 45,935, (Stirling to W.L. Melville: 19th April 
1819), In 1819, the Government again gave Krishnachandra 
Singh the option of engagement for 1227 Umlee. W.L. 
Melville, Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector Puri, 
informed that the proprietor was not likely to engage as he 
had “retired to Brindabun and bad almost withdrawn from 
any attention to worldly affairs.?”!2°+ 


Consequently Serain, Chaubiskud and Rahang were 
attached by Government and settled with a Sarbarakar,! °° 


Krishnachandra did not even clear the arrears for 
1220 Umlee, He could have easily paid back the amount 
for which his estates in Orissa were attached, He was the - 
zamindar of Kandi in the Murshidabad district, Besides 
that he had landed properties in seven other districts of 
Bengal. 1°® 


he career shows that he was a man guided by 
impulses. Inspite of his vast landed properties he wanted 


103. Proceedings, Board of Revenue, 16 August 1816 W. B. A. 
W. L. Melville was given charge of the ‘‘three large Pergonahs 
of Rahuvg, Seraeen and Choubisooocd forming the estste called 
Zamindaree Parsuttum Ohutter, being tbe property of s well-known 
< foreign adventurer Lasla Kisben Chunder Siog, which bas been 
held khas since 1220 Umlee.’”’ 
Ker, Commissions: to Governor-General, 31 August 1818 
104. W. L. Melville to Stirling No. 12, 6 August 1819, 
B, R. A. loose papers 
105. Melviile to Stirling, 6 August 1819, No. 12, B.R.A, loose papers 
106. Those cestotes were brought under the Court of Wards for bis 
minor son Nerayan, “as he secluded from the world to lead the life 
of an afcetio,” 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue; 18 July 1820, W. B. A. 
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to possess Jegabandhu's estate and he did it without any 
scruples. He became attached to religion at times and 
neglected the affairs of his estates. 


He went to Vrindavan to spend his life in devotion. 
He spent two million rupees for the construction of a ne 
at Vrindavan, the highest in North West India, “being 
built. much after the style of the temple of Jagannath at 
Puri.’ He also built a rest house for the pilgrims at 
Vrindavan. 


At the same time he was actively engaged in 
promoting his worldly affairs. He purchased estates from 
the Raja of Anupshahar. He also exploited the credulity 
of the village zamindars of the Mathura district. He 
bought a large number of villages at a price in every case 
far below the real value, assuring the zamindars that he 
would preserve the hallowed spots, “However, binding 
his fair promises may be on the conscience of the pious 
Babu, they were never recorded on paper and therefore, 
were naturally ignored by his absentee descendants.?? 1°” 


He also quarrelled with C.T.Metcalfe, Resident at 
Delhi, Metcalfe asked Rao Raja of Macheri to return 
certain fortresses which he had seized from the Raja of 
Jaipur. Krishnachandra advised Rao Rajasgot to return 
tbe fortresses. Krishnachandra was apprehended and 
detained in Delhi for some time. There he tried to procure 
the title of Maharaja from the King of Delhi without the 


sanction of Government, But Metcalfe stopped the grant 
of the title, 207A 


107. F. 8S. Growse : Mathura Distrint Manual (1883) p. 259 
1072. Political Prooeedinge, Foreign Miao, No 47, dated 30 April 1813 
Quoted by B. Banerjee! ‘Lala Babu?’ Calcutta Past and Present, 
Janvary-March 1928 
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After sor .e years, a great change came into his life 
and he actually renounced the world. Krishnachandra 
lived for two years more, ‘begging his daily bread from 
day to day’, till his death in 1822, due to an accident, 


His benefaction at Vrindavan did not obliterate the 
notoriety which he earned in Orissa. 


His minor son Narayan received ten per cent as ° 
Malikana ( allowance for proprietory right ) from the estates 
in Orissa, 1°® 


Partition of Rorung— Jagabandhu Vidyadhar died at 
Cuttack on Saturday the 24th January 1829. On his death, 
the pension granted to him ceased. But in April 1829, 
Government restorcd the cstatc of Rorung to his son 
Gopinath Vidyadhar and to Gadadhar “to whom a share 
had been decreed by the Civil Court,” °® 


Gopinath and Gadadhar however declined to engage 
the estate at the terms of the existing settlement and it 
remained under Khas (Government) management. On the 
recommendaetion of Stockwell, Commissioner, Government 
granted Gopinath an allowance of Rupees 100 per month, 
Malikana inclusive. . 


In 1844, the Government once more proposed to 
hand over the estate to Gopinath and to the #idow of 
Gadadhar. But Gopinath preferred his pension, “After 
deducting the expenses of collection, the Malikana profits 
receivable by him, will come up to Rupees 453-8 per 


108, ‘The estates belonged to late Kishen OChunder Sing of Moorshidabad. 
All are in Khas in consequence of the long continued recussnoy 
of the proprietor.” 

A. J. Mills, Commissioner to Sudder Board of Revenue, 
20 June 1839, B.R. A. Vol. June-August 18839 No. 1740 

169. Resolution of tho Governor General-in-Council, 28 April 1829 

B. R. A, Vol. January-July 18299 pp. 68 
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mensem, whereas his pension amounts to Rupees 1200 per 
mensem,"’ 310 


Thus the Malikana profits of the two ps 
of the estate of Rorung did not exceed Rupees eight hundre 


per annum, 


In his letter addressed to the Government, Jagabandhu 
accused Major Fletcher for ‘resuming every particle of his 
land' in Khurda. But he made no reference to the perfidy 
of Krishnachandra Singh. 


Thus it does not appear from the known facts that 
the dispossession of Rorung in 1810 was an important cause 
of the Paik rising against Government aftcr seven years; 
though the fraud practised by Krishnachandra undoubtedlv 
was resented by the Paiks and the Dalbelieras. Judge 
Watson, Collector Trower and Joint Magistrate Forrester 
came into contact with the people of Khurda; but they 
did not consider the dispossession of Rorung to be an 
important factor. 


Thus Cockburn stretched the truth when he held 
Krishnachandra Singh solely responsible for the Paik rising. 
“It was owing tohis conduct” Cockburn wrote, “in 
endeavouring fraudulently to retain the possession of Killah 


Rorung, as a portion of one of his estates, that the rebellion 
of 1817 arose,” 2212 


Exclusion of the Oriya Amlas 


Ewer rightly observes that the exclusion of the 
genuine Hindu inhabitants of Orissa from every situation 
tended to check the diffusion of the knowledge of the British 
system of administration, 


110. A J. Mills 40 Sudder Board of Revenue, 20 March 18¢4 
B. B. A. Vol. 1844-45 No. 629 


G, F. Coobburn, Commissiouer, to Board'of Revenue} 
29 February 1860, No. 408 


m. 
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The Court language in Orissa up to 1837 was 
Persian; 31? Few Oriya Amlas knew the Persian language. 
During the Maratha rule, the key posts were held by 
outsiders who had knowledge of Persian. The Oriya Amlas 
needed time in getting acquainted with that language and 
also with the English system of revenue accounts. They 


were not given that opportunity. 


After the Paik rising, when many of the principal 
officers were sent to jail or were suspended on charges of 
corruption ( see footnote 118 ) an attempt was made to give 
employment to local people, as recommended by the Court 
of Circuit, Calcutta, 


The result was not encouraging. “It was with 
utmost difficulty” that the business of the Court could 
be conducted, “by persons $0 untrained and oso little 
informed.” 113% 


While Ewer regretted the exclusion of Oriya Amlas 
from positions of trust, he did not blame Government for 
its policy. Before the bold stand, which Wilkinson took at 
the time of the Puri settlement (Chapter XIII footnote 28 ) 
outsiders were preferred to the deliberatg exclusion of the 
Oriya Amlas. 


1192. Endorsementin English or Persian was required of documents 
written in Oriys character (Circular from the Revenue department, 
26 October 1826.) 

Even iv 1839, Persiau was partly used ion the Cottsek and 
Puri distriot offices (Mills to Sudder Board of Bevenue; 6 February 
1839, B. RB. A. Vol. January-Februsry 1839) 

But Oriys also was used for correspondence. The Board of 
Commissioners informed Oharles Groeme,; Collector, Jagenvath thet 
all communicstions with the Natives of the province would be in 
‘¢Ooreah language as well as in Perrian” (T. Fortesque, Secretary to 

4 Commissioners to C, Groeme, 23 April 1805, O. S. A.J). 
118. W. L. Melville, Joint Magistrate to Colfp of Circuit, Calcoits, 
25 February 1818, OO. £. A. Vol. N42, pp. 199-198 
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Robert Ker, Collector, Northern Division, (whose 
opinion was quoted by Ewer in his Report . Stirling in 
the introduction of his account of Orissa, Ewer in his letter 
to H. Mackenzie, Secretary, Territorial Department dated 
26th March 1818, and Ricketts, Commissioner, in his letter 
to the Magistrate of Cuttack dated 9th August 1838, 
blackened the character of the people, Ricketts subsequently 
changed his opinion. In no other British province, did the 
early British administrators prove so untrue to their salt. 


Exactions by the Amlas. 


Ewer frequently refers to the ‘exactions and 
injustice of the Bengali Amlas’ in his Report. Gouldsbury, 
Commissioner, attributed the insurrection ‘in some 
measure,’ to the ‘machinations of the Bengali Amlas in 
oppressing and plundering the people and fraudulently 
dispossessing the Ooriah zamindars of their estates.’ 1 + 


Ewer cited the instance of Shamanand Rae, a 
Bengali adventurer, to whom the estate of Khurda was let 
infarm. “His extortions were such as to have Jeft a lasting 
impression of horror on the minds of the people of 
Khurda.’” 21 5 


114. Gouldsbury to Secretary to Government to Beogal, 1 May 1847 

B. R. A. Vol. Jeouery 1847-Decermbnr 1849 
Shyamananda Ray, retired Pulice Inrpistor took in farm the 
over-astecsed estate of Khurda, ogr-eing to psy Rujees 16.000 in 
addition to the estimated jumme. Tospite of his exaotioos,- he 
could not make good Lis engagement even to the end of the rHcpRd 


year. Shyamanenoda was thrown j jal 
. L own ijato jail, and th i 
e00uFity why dispoatd of bo oi, jail, 6 property of his 


115. 
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Most of the Amlas of the Fauzdari and the Police 
establishments were Muslims and upcountrymen, at the 
time of the Palk rising. 33 ° 


After the Paik rising, many of the Amlas of the 


Fauzdari establishment,past and present, were “charged 


with extortion to an enormous amount and it was thought 


proper to place them in confinement.” 3? “The Principal 


7 
116. The names of somo Amlas of the Fauzdari and tbe Police establishb= 
ments are given below, from the records in the Orissa State 
Archives. 
A. Wi. Fequire to Bayley, 10 Febrvary 1818 
Shabeb Zaman—Sberistadar 
Mukorrum Husain—Fauzdari Sheristadar 
Hyder Ali—Daroga at Pipili 
Reajab Ali—Daroga 
B. E. Impey to Register, Court of Cirouit—1 Ootober 1817 
Jitrsm—Persian Mohurrir 
RBadhamohan—Moburrir ‘welleversed in Persian’ 
C. Impsy to Register, Court of Circuit, 9 October 1817 
Hariram Roy—Persian Moburrir 
Jafar Ali—Persian Mohborrir 
D. Middleton, Magistrato to T. Pakenham, 926 October 1825 
Porsian Mohurris—Govindaballsbh, Hurry Persbud See, Lokanath 
Roy and Damodar Laeall. 
E. W. L. Melville, Magietrate to Court of Cirouit, 21 April 1818 
Gokul Bihari—Dewani Sheristadar 
Mataud-daulah—Faurzdari Pesbkar 
Rajab Ali, Ali Zaman and Mirza Mebdi were Police Darogss. 
Sbaikh Wag Mubummad was the Shberistadar in the office of the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mabale. Kali Prasad Gangoolee 
a Police Daroga pleaded to te too ill to do his duty. 
(Impey to Civil Surgeon—165 October 1817). 
Chandraprasad Ray war « Fauzdari Sberistadar 
117. Wi. Esquire, Otfg. Magtstrato to W. B. Bayley; Chief Secretary, 
25 March 1838 O.S. A. Vol. No, 42 No. 157 
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officers of the (Magistrate's) Court were in jail or suspended 


on charges of corruption.’ ° 


Ewer wrote strongly about “the conduct, the character 
of an Allee Zaman, a Mirza Mendy, a Shaheb Zaman and 
a Moulvie Salem Allee.....-and a whole herd of inferior 
miscreants, dependent instruments and parasites of those 
foremost leaders in plunder and speculation.” They pro- 
spered under the patronage of E. Impey, Judge and 
Magistrate, 


Maulvi Salim Ali came to Cuttack after his dismlssa!l 
and prosecution at Balacore, In July 1814, Impey appointed 
him as the Fauzdari Sheristadar because he was ‘of high 
moral character’ and ‘well-versed in Persian.’ 1° 


There were many complaints against Salim Ali. 
In one of them the Magistrate punished the accuser and in 
another, committed the accusers to the Court of Circuit 
which acquitted them. Salim Ali, accompanied by Rajab 
Ali, Daroga; Muhammad, Ali Maulavi of the Court, and 
Maulavi Mahiuddin, Vakil, went to Sarangarh to procure 
stones (probably by dismantling the old fort) for the house 
which Impey was building at Cuttack.:3° 


I of 16th November 1814, Impey asked Becher, 
dismi gent, to send the proceedings dealing with tbe 
jsmissal of Salim Ali from the Salt Office under the 
charges of embezzlement and corruption. After 4 years 


he recommended to the Provinci 
[ର 
Sali ie Me rovincial Court the removal of 


18. F ; 
18. Ww. L. Makgistrate to Register, Court of Circuit, 
ebruary 1818, O.S. A A 
iE । : ol. No. 42 . 132 
Impey, Magistrate to the Court of Circuit, Calcutta, 6 Ia J8]¢ 
| G.O. RB. Vol. I, pr. 24 
: W. Esquire to W. B. Bayley, 


10 February 118, O.S5. A. Vol. No. 42 p. 123 
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After the Puik rising, Salim Ali was sent to the 
Cuttack jail to undergo imprisonment for 9 years for taking 
bribe to the extent of Rupees 37.000 from various persons 
while on duty.!21 Esquire wrote in his letter to W.B.Bayley 
dated the 25th March 1818; “There is nothiag I have seen 
in Bengal which can convey the idea of dread inspired by 
the chief of these persons Maulavi Salim Allee.” 


After Salim Ali's resignation in 1818, Ali Zaman 
was appointed Fauzdari Sheristadar, Ali Zaman was given 
the post of the Record Keeper in 1810. In 1812 he became 
the Sheristadar for both the Fauzdari and Dewani Courts. 
He was dismissed in 1814 for malpractices and re-appointed 
by Impey. Esquire observed in his letter dated the 10th 
October 1818. “The re-appointment of Allee Zaman by 
the same Magistrate, who caused his dismissal appears 
extraordinary.” 


Before he could take charge, Ali Zaman was 
dismissed by the Government of Bengal for his past 
misconduct while in service in Bengal, His brother Saheb 
Zaman was also a favourite of Impey. He woiked as 
Daroga in several Thanas for 9 years. Saheb Zaman and 
his brother Ali Zaman “have been one of the sources of 
discontent among the natives of Cuttack.” 1 #2 


After Ali Zaman’s dismissal for the second time his 
nephew Mukurram Husain, a Daroga, was appointed as 
the Fauzdari Sheristadar by Impey, Ali Zaman’s younger 


121. Oblef Secretary to W. Blunt, Commissioner, 1 May 1823 
B. RB. A. Vol. 1825 No. 62 
Ino 18926, tho Goveroment refused wo reloase him or to permit 

to stay under guard in a house in the vicinity of the Jail on the 
ground of ill-health inspite of the recommendation made by the 
Commissioner. 

122. W. Erquire, offg. Magistrate to W. B. B-yley, 10 February !818 

O. S. A. Vol. No, 49 
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brother Hyder Ali was Daroga at Pipli. Another nephew 
Tufail Ali was a Fauzdari Mohurrir. 


The Dewani Amlas were not above corruption, In 
April 1818 Gokul Bihari, Dewani Sheristadar, was 
committed to trial by W.L. Melville, Joint Magistrate, for 
embezzlement. Jagannath Bose, Dewani Record Keeper 
was removed from the service for misconduct, (B.R.A. Vol. 


1818-1820 p. 119). 
Salt Monopoly 


On the 18th April 1817, Holt Mackenzie, Secretary 
to Government, communicated to the Salt department cf the 
Board of Trade the orders of the Governor General in 
Council to report to what extent the high price of the salt 
was responsible for the outbreak of the insurrection of the 
Paiks. Similar orders of Covernment were also communi- 
cated to Trower, Collector, by the Secretary, Board of 
Revenue. Trower pointed out that the cry for the salt was 
general throughout the District. The high price precluded 
the lower classes of people from purchasing it. The 
merchants purchased salt at the Government rate and 
retailed it at a high price. Due to the defective methods 
of distribution, it was difficult to obtain even by those who 
could afford to buy it, Trower wrote that during his tour 
of the District, he could with ‘greatest difficulty’ procure 
sufficient salt for the daily consumption of his camp. 2% 


The Secretary, Board of Trade, asked tbe Salt 
Agent at Cuttack to submit a report. Charles Becher, Salt 
Agent, denied the allegation that the price of salt was very 
high or that it was difficult to obtain it, He pointed out that 
the sale of salt had been sufficiently extensive to afford 


123. Trower to the Board of Revenue, 23 May I817, 


G. O. R. ¥ol. IT, pp. 29-30 
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ample quantity to the inhabitants of the Cuttack 
province,1 21 


To him, it appeared “very improbable that whole 
country should assemble in arms against the State or that 
present insurrection should be attributed to the price of 
salt or the difficulty of obtaining it,” 


Lastly, Becher pointed out that in Bengal the price 
of salt was nearly, if not quite, double, of what was in the 
€Euttack province, Salt, he stated, was commonly sold for 
Rupees six per maund at places distant from Calcutta, 
while the average retail price was Rupees three and annas 
four in the Cuttack province, 


The Salt office of the Board of Trade while for- 
warding, as directed, the letter from the Salt Agent at 
Cuttack to the most Noble Marquis of Hastings, expressed 
the opinion that the extension of the salt monopoly did not 
cause the insurrection at Khurda, because the inhabitants 
of that territory chiefly subsisted on smuggled salt. But 
the Salt office admitted that previous to the British conquest 
the price of salt in the Cuttack province was “extremely 
low, so that its subsequent advance even to half the Bengal 
price might still be felt as grievance.” | 


On the 30th August 1817, H., Mackenzie, Secretary 
to Government, Territorial department, informed the 
Board of Tradethe opinion of the Vice-President in Council, 
The Vice-President agreed with the Board of Trade that 
salt monopoly was, in all probability, wholly unconnected 
with ‘the cause of insurrection.’ But the Vice-President 
observed that the operations of salt monopoly caused 
hardship to the people. He also saw some grounds for 


124. Becber to the Secretary, Board of Trade, ]8 May 1817 
G.O0.R. Yol. fT, pp. 52-55 
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apprehending that the price of salt in the District in question 
had been too rapidly enhanced. 


But Ewer in his Report held the salt monopoly to 
be one of the causes of the rising of the Khurda Paiks. 


Depreciation of Cowry Currency. 
Extracts from different reports, respecting the 
supposed inconvenience experienced by the inhabitants of 
the province from the depreciation of the cowry currency 
wire sent to 1I.W.Therer, Accountant General, for his 
opinion. The Vice-President in Council wanted to know 
hew far any real inconvenience had been caused due to the 

d+ ,reciation of the cowries, which might be remedied. 


On the 2th July 1817, I.W.Therer, Accountant 
General, wrote a letteqr to H.Mackenzie, Secretary, 
Territorial Departmcnt, expressing his views on the 
hardship caused by the depreciation. In his opinion, the 
depreciation was caused by the Shroffs and moneyed men who 
insisted on payment of loans in rupees by the zamindars, 
He pointed out that as a result of the supply of pice in 
adequate quantity in 1814, there was no further com plaint 
with regard to the depreciation of the cowry currency. 
Cowries were no longer available in large quantities and 
the zamindars would not be able to pay their revenues in 
cowries, even if they were permitted to do so. 


_ The Accountant General opposed the suggestion 
of receiving cowries again in payment of revenue, which 
would have the effect of “perpetuating that barbarous 
currency,” He proposed that cowries be rendered by 
enactment, the legal currency of Cuttack, as a fractional 
part of a rupee, 
| On the 15th August 1817, Holt Mackenzie, Secretary 
0 JOVernment, wrote to the Accountant General, communi- 
cating the opinion of the Vice-President on his Report. 
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The Vice-President in Council admitted that the 
depreciation of the value of cowries afforded the Mahajans, 
whose accounts were kept in that currency, the means of 
giving a colour to their accounts, while changing Kahans of 
cowries into Sicca rupees, because of the risk run by them. 
The zamindars maintained the former rate of conversion to 
protect themselves from any loss due to the depreciation of 
the cowry currency. 


The Vice-President did not agree with the opinion 
of the Accountant General that the depreciation in the 
valuc of the cowries was due to the scarcity of the shells, 
The rate of“ exchange of 4 Kahans a rupee, he pointed out, 
was nmuch above the rate current in other provinces, with 
the result that cowries in the Cuttack province could not 
be maintained at their fixed value. He referred to the 
ratc of conversion in Calcutta which was 5 Kahans and 
10 Pans for a rupee. The dcpreciation might have been 
caused by greater abundance of silver currency or of 
cowries. 


In his opinion, ‘the temporary inconvenience’ was 
not of a sufficient magnitude to operate as ‘a cause of 
discontent’, although it was made ‘a pretext for a clamour”, 

He did not like to give cowries in the Cuttack province ~ 
a higher value which would interfere with the object of 
introducing copper currency. 23 


Dispossession of original proprietors 


Judge Watson observed that the extensive sales of 
lands since the British conquest created dissatisfaction. 
Lands had passed into the hands of ‘absolute strangers’ 


135. H. Maokenzie, Secretary, Territorial Department to Accountant 
Genersl, 13 August 1817, G. O. R. Yol 1, p. 83 4 
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from the ‘ancient landed nroprictors, whore natur”! 
influence might and would restrain and repress any 


seditious movement’. 


The Oriya landholders were “prodigal and reckless, 
but at least some part of the money they squandered 
benefited their poor dependents, and a great part of it was 
spent on religious ceremonies, Lax in payment of revenue, 
they were equally lax in collecting their rents’, and they 
“always respected the rights of the subordinate landholders’ 
({ Toynbee ). Ewer also refers to the operations of the 
revenue regulations which “dispossessed and ruined 
upwards of two-thirds of the original proprietors who 
possessed the goodvill and the confidence of the great mass 
of the agricultural population.” 


Sele of estates—In their Despatch dated lith July 1817 
the Directors held the sale of the estates for arrears of 
revenue to be “the most important evil.” 


On 10th August 1817, W. Bayley, Chief Secretary, 
reported to the Government that the Khandaits and the 
Paiks, who committed outrages during the insurrection, were 
instigated by the former proprietors of some estates and 
that the chief object of the insurgents had been the restora- 
tion of those proprietors to their former possessions. 32 2° 


196. Pranajhan Chaudbury, proprietor of Tsluk Balabbadrapur, iost his 
estate in 181929 for & very trifling eum. Hie estate was eold in 
Caloutta. “Prandhan Chodhbry, the sufferer, hss boen the foremost 
among the insurgents to take forcible possessiou of his lost 
property.”’ (Trower to the Secretary, Bosrd of Revenue, 23 May 1817) 
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Impey in his letter to Government dated 5th and 11th 
May 1817, noted that the new proprietors of many estates 
had been dispossessed.!?27 


Heavy ascessment~ Judge Watson refers to the evil 
effects of frequent assessments. The jumma, increasing 
as the land improves, takes from the proprietors of the 
land his legitimate reward. “So it becomes his direct 
interest to leave much of his estate uncultivated,” This 
accounted for, “a large portion of Cuttack being a dreary 
waste and for the miserable poverty and wretchedness of 
the people.’”* The frequent assessments necessarily increased 
the debt upon the estates, and the money lenders, to cover 
the risk of a bad investment, charged “from 25 to 36 per cent, 
besides compound monthly interest.” 


In the opinion of Ewer, the assessment of Cuttack 
District was proportionately higher than that of Bengal and 
Bihar. This fact was.also admitted by the:‘Government in 
the letter to the Court of Directors dated 30th March 1821, 
“The jumma of Cuttack”, Ewer points out in his Report, 
“has been notoriously fixed or at least augmented at hazard 
without any satisfactory ascertainment whatever of the 
real value and capabilities of the estates f which an 
increase has been levied’ (para 75). 


The Court-of Directors particularly pointed out the 
evil of over-assessment in the Khu rda territory. “Khoordah 
and other resumed lands of Rajwarrah had indisputably 


127. The depredations of the Paiks of Kujang extended to the whole of 
tbe Patanmmundal estate, formerly.’the property of the zamindar of 
Jhankad,- ‘‘lately scold to a Caloutta Babu.” (Impey to Bayley; 
2 July 1817, O.’S, A. Yol: No. 42). But after some time, the Oriya 
Jandholders were not-spsred by the Palks of Kojang. They plundered 
a portion (of Jhankad. Among”:the eix zamindars, dispossessed by 
the insurgents in Thaps Gop, five were Oriyss. (Impey to Martindell 
90 June 1817; O. €. A. Vol. 492) 
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suffered from an extreme pressure of over assessment prior 
to the breaking out of the late insurrection. With the very 
nature and circumstances of the assessment were combined a 
number of heavy and unaccustomed evils to the whole 
population, both ‘military and agricultural, of those estates, 
and there is strong reason to fear that the rest of the province 
had also suffered from the pressure of over-assessment 
though not in equal degree nor with similar collateral 
evils," 128 


Ewer found the people of the province apparently 
aggrieved and discontented, and the prominent subjects of 
complaint were “the exactions and injustice of the Bengali 
Amlas, the constant increase of assessment, the invariable 
refusal to grant any remissions on account of the calamity 
of season, however serious, the hardship of paying the 
revenue in silver at the high rate of from six to seven 
Kahawans of cowries per rupee and the enhanced price and 
difficulty of procuring salt” (para 35). 


Ewer pointed out the popular feeling that the 
Marhatta Government ‘with its entire absence of system’ 
was better adapted to the society in which they existed 
than the British Government which “augmented the price 
of salt to six times its former rate, and dispossessed upwards 
of two thirds of the original native proprietors from their 
estates.” 


Some of the indirect causes of the Paik rising were 
the inevitable consequences of integration with the Bengal 
Presidency. The Cuttack province once formed a part of the 
Bengal Soubah under the Nawab Nazims. A large number 


128. Quoted in the Report on the Settlement of Cuttack: A. J, M. Mills 
tothe Sudder Bonrd of Rovenve, 23 January 1847 
B. R. A. Vol. 1836-18647 
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of Amlas, Muslim, Bengali and Findusthani, were brought 
from Bengal. Many of them were corrupt. The province 
was subjected to exploitation by the Bengali zamindars like 
Krishnachandra Singh, who had become rich due to the 
Permanent Settlement. The people of the Cuttack province 
were poor. Tliey could not compete with the rich and 
unscrupulous outsiders who came in the wake of the British 
conquest. The Muslim Amlas who lost influence during 
the Maratha rule were now employed in large numbers 
because of their knowledge of Persian. 


There was a reaction after the Permanent Setttement 
in Bengal, and the Court of Directors probably wanted to 
make good the loss of revenue from Bengal by temporary 
Settlements in the Cuttack province. 


The British Government introduced their regulations 
there as they did in other conquered provinces, without 
examining how far the new system was suitable to the 
people of the Cuttack province. 


Defaulting estates in Bengal and Bihar were sold 
away at the office of the Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
at Calcutta! ?*; and no exception was made in the cases 
of estates of the Cuttack province which were in arrears 
of revenue. 


The abolition of the cowry currency and the intro- 
duction of the salt monopoly were measures already 
existing in other parts of the Bengal Presidency, and were 
extended in the newly conquered Cuttack province after 
integration. But the people of that province probably 
experienced more hardship than the people of Bengal and 
Bihar. 


129. In Bengal, within ‘weaty-two years after the Permanent Settlement 
from § to } of the estates obhanged bands. 
Sinha and Banerjee—History of India, p. 617 


History of Orissa in the 19th Century, P.Mukherjee, Bhubaneswar, 1964, 
PP-88-150 
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Sidelights on History and Culture of Orissa 


Edited by: M.N.Das 


The Paik Rebellion (1817) 


‘The 1icrritorics of Khurda, the storm centre of the rebellion, 
were almost ruined by maladministration of the British officials 
and native subordinatos before the outbreak of the rebellion in 1817. 
‘The ‘Paiks’, a kind of local militia, who. rose as a body against the 
British, had: suffered the most on account of the short-sighted policy 
of the Government. Major Fletcher, who managed Khurda ¢#ther 
ihe ‘British occupation, lad resumed the service lands of the pais 
which they enjov<d in the days of the Hindu kings. But that was 
‘not al. Toynbezs rigntly remarked that “deprived, thus of the 
lands which thcy had enjoyed from timc immemorial, they 
were subjected to thc grossest extortion and oppression at 
the hands: of the fuimers. sarbarakars and other underliuigs 
to whom our government entrusted the collection of the 
revenue, and also to the tyiannies of a corrupt and venal po!}icc.”” 
In ‘such a state of affairs. what the paiAs needed was ‘a Jeader 
who would lead them in arms against the British Government. 


Such a person 2ppeured in Jagabandimu Bidyadhar Mohapatra 
Bhramarbar Ray. popularly known as Baksh: Jagabandhu, who was 
tbemilitary commander of the Raja of K hurda before the British conqu-. 
est of the province. He was second oniy to the Raja‘ in rank. His 
family held the vaiuable estate of Rorang at a low rent for several 
generations. The estate was in the possession of Jagabandhu at the 
‘time of the British occupation. In 1803-4 and also 1804-5 he entered 
into agremcents with the British for payment cof the 
Rorang. But in subsequent years he became a victim. to a plot 
hatched by the asmalas of revenue departntent and a Berigali speculator 
named Krishna Chandra Singh. By their manoz2uvre, he was deprived 
of his estate in 1813. He petitioned to the authorities against the 
injustice done and after an investigation. it was proved beyond doubt 
that the dispossession was a fraudulent one. An order was passed 
for the restoration of his esiatein 1814. But bcfore it was acted on 
another rcprescniation challenged the original rights of JAGADRDA | 
to possess the cstaite. Consequently, another order was issued 
“the Government which forbade the restoration of Iris estate Candil 
he should have established a title to the lands in the regu]ar course of 
law".* Jagabandhu had already suffered for some years after the {oss 
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of his estafc 2nd vas almost reduced to a ‘pauper’. Naturiatly. he 


Was not prepaid io go to the court of lav fur sec hang justice from the 
British authorities. Hc had Jost faith in their integrity and caved 
for vengeuncee at the first opportunity. 


Such was the affair of Jngabandiu when in March 117 « large 
body of Khouls from Ghumsar. an estate in Ganjum, entered into 
the territories 5»f Khvida. The opportunity was availed of by the 
paiks of Khurda who under the leadership of their commander, 
Jagabandhu, joined the K/tonds and broke out into open rebellion. 
They attacked the police station and other government buildiogs at 
Banpur and looted the treasury. Then they came to Khurda where 
all government buildings were burnt to the grcund and the treasury 
was lucted. Souon the territories of Khurda and the neighbouring 
areas were at the mercy of the. rcbols. When the wncws retched 
Cuttack. the authoritics Look immediate sicps to quel! the disturbances 
and sent troops lo restore order. One detachment of tronps marched 
direct to Khurda under Lt. Prideauwx and another under Lt. Faris, 
proceeded to Pipl to protect the neighbouring parganas. Edward 
Impey, ihe magistrate of Cuttack. sought the permission of the 
government for goclamation of martial law in those regions. In 
the mean timc. Lt. Faris was killed at Gangpara and 1he confidence 
of the insurgents increased. On 12 April 1817 a body of the insur- 
gents had reached Puri. The government ‘cutchterry»” and several 
other public buildings were burnt. Tbe situation went out of control 
and the British troops with all civil officers retreated from the place. 
Martial law was proclaimed in Khurda on 14 April 1817, and it was 
extended to the towns of Puri and Pipli and to the ‘parganas’ of 
Limbai and Kotdes on 19 Aptil 1817.* 

-' After the proclamation of martial law in the atlected areas, 
strong steps were taken against the rebels and Captain Le Fevre 
captured Puri after some encounter with them. The Raja of Puri, 
the Superintendent of the Templc. of Jagannath, was brought under 

the control and was shifted to Cuttack on 11 May, 1817, He died 
in confinement © few months later. ln-tbe meanwhile Major-General 
G. Martindell was nominated t60 command the troops for military 
operations in Orissa. He reached Cuttack on.6 May 1817. Suon he 
entered Khurda ond directed the movement of troops to defeat the 
rebels and to captlurc their leader, Hc also made efforts to restore 
tranquillity.™ 

The rising was not confined to Khurda, Purj and the neighbour- 
ing areas, but also spread all over th southetn and vastern parts of 
Orissa. The ‘Peciks” burnt the police thanas of Asureswar. Tran, 
Hariharpur and Gupa and committed various atrocities in the 
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They had ne recogmsed load: like Jagabandhu 


surrounding localiliss. It 
of Khurd bet they were as the British juthor ‘es suspecind, wucretly 
encouraged and helped by the Raja: of Kujang and Kanika. The 

rebellior: took a serious turn in the estate of Kujarig. Troops were 

sent to the place in September IS17 and within six days the rebels 

were complctely routed. The Raja of Kujang surrendered himsc If 
to Captain Kennet on 2 October 1817. By the enc! of October R17, 

“the rebellion may be said to have been. stamped oul’, Order was 

testored in the territories under the military operations. A general 

amuesty was promulgated and the martial i3w was withdrawn from 

eli places except Banpur. There it remained in force until April. 
1R}8. Many Paiks and other rcfcis were captured and stern action 

was taken against them. But dagubanuhu, the principal kader could 

poi be captured for a long time. Hz surrendered in 125 and lived at 

Cuttack asa prisoner of the government with the agreement that he 

would not leave the town without permyssion from the authorities.” 

He diced in 1829. 

The government was no: siov to realiz that there were some 
underlying canses responsible for that violent offburst against the 
administration. The enquiries conducted "ହୋ gra\c eirors in 
the carly administrative policies. The government ppointed. Robert 
Ker, a high official, es the “Commissioner in Cuttack’ to bring about 
decisive changes in the adminittration of the province. Orissa 
remained in peace for the rest of the Company’ rule. The apparent 
and comparelive ease with which the land was governed led the 
British authorities t9 suppose that their policy was sound. However, 
Orissa seems to have ‘been neglected by the Briish administrators. 
The people in the Princely States suffered in their inacgessible seclu- 
sion, while the coastal districts which linked the Company's terri- 
tories in Bengal and Madras were paid the minimum*adininistrative 
attention. The consequences of such an apathy conld {ot bs realised 
by the senants of the Company dwing their 1eiure tf cdminis- 
tration. But ap ominous futue was stored for Orisa. 


Sidelights on History and Culture of Orissa, Edited by M.N.Das, 
Cuttack, 1977, PP- 158-160 
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Feudatory States of Orissa (1803-1857) Vol - | 


Dr. Jagannath Patnaik, 


D—THE KHURDA REBELLION OF 1817 AD 


The year 1817 was marked by tbe outbreak of a 
rebellion in which mostly the Paiks and tbe Ryots of Kburda 
participated. Altbough it originated in Khurda, it spread 
gradually to otber places. The mao who inspired them and 
took the lead was the Baksbi of Kburda Raja named Jaga- 
bandhu Vidyadbar Bhramarvara Roy Mobapatra, popularly 
known as Bakshi Jagsbandbu. Altbough tbe rebellion eoded 
In failure, “It borst with such a relentless fury”, 
GO. Toynbee”, as to threaten our expulsion, if not from tbe 
whole of Orissa, atleast from the territory of Kburda.”®* 

It was before tbe suppression of thc rebellion, that the 
British Government had called for the reports from local 


writes 


Tbid, Jud. (OSA Acsn 182), Dodswel!, Secretary to Government to 


1. 
Robert Ker, Macch 26, 1805. 
2. JTC Part 1, (BRR), p. 6%, T. Fortesque to C. Gromce, Moy 7, 1805. 


3. Toynbec’s Orissa, p. 12. 
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officers in order to ascertain its causes. Accordingly F. 
Watson the first Judge of Calcutta Court of Circuit submitted 
the first report oo May 3, 1817.* Another was submitted by 
William Trower, the Collector of Cuttack op May 23, 1817,* 
and the third by Walter Ewer, the Commissioner of Enquiry 
on May 13, 1818.* Out of the three, Ewer’s report was 
most voluminous and he was found to have bit on all points 
relating to the causes of tbe rebellion. 


Causes of the Rebellion. 


The causes of the rebellion lay in the discontent of the 
Ryots of every class and statuts, tbe Paiks and their leader 
Bakshi Jagabaodhuv. 


(i) Discontent of the Ryots. 

The rapacity of the British officials and their Bengali 
subordinates in Orissa were reported to have caused the 
discontent of the ryots of Khurda and of other parts. 

It was after the confiscation of Kburda tbat in between 
1805 and 1817, a number of revenue settlements were effected 
in quick succession. The constant fluctuation of the land 
revenue assessment under these temporary settlements 
brought poverty for the rysts in Khurda. Starting with 
Major Fletcher's settlement for one year, a triennial settle 
ment was effected which was followed in 1808-09 by another 
for four years and thereafter a number of hasty scttlements 
were concluded. These short term settlements coupled with 
arbitrary assessment caused a great hardship to the ryots.* 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. Il, pp. 1-9, E. Watson to W. B. Bavley, Secre- 
tary to Government, May 3, 1817. 

2. Ibid, pp. 21-22, W. Trower to J. P. Ward, May 23, 1817, 

3. OHRJ, Vol. If, No.4, pp. -XXXIV and Vol, 1¥, No. { and 2, 
pp. XXXV-LXXV and Vol. IV, Nos. 324, pp. LXXVE-LLXXVI, 
Walter Ewer’s Report of Mav, 13, 1818. 


4 Records, Vol.1l, p. 24, W. Trower to J.P. Ward, May 23, 
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“Besides regular land revenue,’ reported W. Trower, “The 
ryots were over-burdened with many unauthorised abwabs 
or impositions. The demands were nearly arbitrary and 
certainly oppressive.”* In fact, Major Fletcher was reported 
to have collected revenues of all descriptions. Even transit 
and miscellaneous duties were not excluded.* Ewer has 
made a frank coofession that the oppressive weight of taxa- 
tion on the cultivators ion 1815-16 was twice the Jama of 
1804-05.° This fact was also focussed by the Court of 
Directors thus “Thos Kburda and other reserved lands of 
Rajwara had indisputably suffered from an extreme pressure 
of over assessment prior to the breaking out of the late 
josurcection.’”’* Furtber the land revenues and other duties 
were collected from the ryots with great rigour. This was 
experienced mostly io estates held by Government officers 
and unscrupulous speculators.’ Referring to the effects of 
the weight of taxation and rigour of its collection. Ewer 
tbus reported, “Itis now well-known and generally admit- 
ted tbat previous to iosurrection Khurda was becoming 
strikingly depoulated. Atleast $5,010 to 6,000 families of 
ryots bad deserted. Thc miserable remnants after disposses- 
sing themselves of their little all, tbeir clotbes, furnitures, 
cookiog utensiles, and sometimes even their wives and 


children existed of course in a state of desperate misery and 


irritation.”’* 


iis 
1. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 12), W. Trower to A. Stirling, November 


26, 1818. 

2. Orissa Records, Vol. If, pe XVI. 

3. OHRYJ, Vol. HI. No. 4, pp. XT-XII, Ewer to Government, May 13, 
1518. 

4. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acso 134, pp. 1-26), A.J. M. Mills Minute on 
Tributary Mahals, January 23, 1847. 

¢. Ibid, (OSA Acsn 12), W. Trower to A. Stirling, November 26, 1818. 

6. OHRT, Vol. Ii, No. 4, pr. XIII-X{V, Ewer to Government, May 13, 
1818. 
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Thus it is to be observed that without proper study of 
the system to which the people were conditioned for gene- 
rations, the British set up their own system with a prejudiced 
pation that the administration under ITodian rolers specially 
the Marathas was extremely bad. They expected that their 
enlightened administration would get a favourable response. 
But contrary to their expectation, serious defects were found 
in tbeir administrative system, specially in land revenue 
administration. Hence choas and confusion grew rampart, 
There were two other measures which added to the miseries 
of the royts. Those were the introduction of salt monopoly 
and depreciation of Cowry currency. 


During Maratha rule no restriction was imposed on 
the manufacture and sale of salt. It could be purchased for 
3 to 4 annas maund at the place of manufacture.” But the 
introduction of monopoly resulted in shooting up the priece 
to an unprecedented rate, from four annss to rupees two or 
more.” The result was that salt became & scarce com- 
modity. Trower has stated that during his tour in Puri 
district it was with great difficulty that he could procure 
requisite salt for the daily consumption in bis camp.* In 
this connection, Mr. C. Becher, the Salt Agent at Cuttack 
bas also reported thus, “Deprived or curtailed in the article 
of Jife essential to tbeir comforts, the inhabitants of Kburda 
experience in greater degree than...... any other in the 
district the operation of the salt monopoly.”* 


— 
J. Khoorda Settlement Report, p. 46. 
2. Bd. Proced, Jud. (OSA Acsn 186), pp. 
President in Council, April 28, 1818. 


3. Ibid, Rev. (OSA 

Acsn 9), W. Trower to J.P. Ward, January 23, 
Orissa Records, Vol. It, p. 56, C. Becher 
T. Flowden, Acting Secretar | 
May 18, 1817. 


119-130, Resolution of Vice 


Salt Agent at Cuttack to 
¥ to Board of Trade, Salt Department, 
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The depreciation of cowry currency also added to the 
discontent of the ryots. The cowry bad been the Chief 
currency of Orissa under the Hindu, the Muslims, and the 


Maratbas. Even the British had accepted it initially as the 
medium of exchange. But the British Government under 
Regulation XII of 1805 stopped the payment of Government 
revenue in Cowries after 1808.* The rate of conversion was 
fixed at 4 Kahans aod 2 Pans per Sicca rupee.” But tbe 
people who had association with cowry currency for centuries 
became mentally uneasy at baving to cut off all connections 
with it. 


That was not al!. 


The extensive sale of Oriya Zemindaries in Khurda to 
the outsiders brought about tbe ruin of the ryots. Since tbe 
days of the British occupation of Khburda, s large number of 
estates were sold and those were purchased mostly by the 
Bengalis of far-off Calcutta. And that was because of the 
inhercnt defects in the newly ‘introduced British revenue 
system. In it, there were included two defective provisions. 
First, the defaulting estates below tbe Jumma of Rs. 5,000/- 
were to be sold :at Cuttack Collectors sod of higher 
amount in Calcutta st the office of the Secretary to Board of 
Revenue.®* This provision was made to fetch more money 
for the Britisb, a fact they themselves admitted in the 
following words, “The Bengalis with little better means of 
information as to the actual value of resources of the estate 
were found to bid the higbest price and engage in the 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. II, p. 68, 1. W. Therar, Accountant General to 
H. Mackenzie, Secretary to Government, Territorial Department, 
July 28, 1817. 

2 Ibid, Vol. IT, p.26, E. Watson to Secretary to Government, May 3, 
1817. 

4. Ibid, pp. 21-22, W. Trower to J. p. Ward, May 23, 1817. 
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greatest competition.”* The second provision granted 
permission to pative British officials to purcbase defaulting 
estates sold at the Collector's office.” Those two provisions 
practically eliminated the Oriya Zemindars of Khurda from 
their estates and in tbeic places sat the Bengalis. And that 
was because as Trower reported.” There are vety few Oriya 
Zemindars (Scarcely one 1 believe) who have agents io 


Calcutta.’”’” Hence the Bengalis got the upperhand in 
excluding the Oriya from purchasing any of the estates, 
E. Watson was also of the same view.* Eveo in the 
Collector’s office, the outsiders being appointed as Govern- 
ment officers in preference to Oriyas, purchased the default- 
ing cstates in their own names. Unfortunately it was by 
this time that due to heavy and increasing assessment, most 
of the Oriya Zemindars fell into heavy arrears with the 
result that their estates were put to sale. As calculated by 
W. Trower, from December 1806 to December 1816, out of 
1011 Oriya estates sold, 350 estates were purchased by 
outsiders and 235 by non-Oriya Government officials in their 
own names. Continuing further he reported that for arrear® 
of revenue an arange of 101 estates were sold per year.” 
Of course, under the Mugbals and Marathas the policy was 
different. Failure to pay the Government revenue io time 
did not involve the sale of Zemindari. Extension was allowed 
in the cases of genuine difficulty. The Zemindars on their 
part treated their subjects with similar leniency. But the 
contrary was the practice under tbe new rule introduced by 
the British.® 

“1. Tbid, pp. 39-40, R. Rocke and W. Orto Salmon to Governor General, 

June 3, 1817. 

2. Records, Vol. IL, pp. 21-22, W. Trower to J. P. Ward, May 23, 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid, p. 2, E. Watson to Government, May 3, 1817. 

. Ibid, p. 22, W. Trower to Board of Revenue, May 23, 1817, 

. Ibid, p. XH. 
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Thus with the roin and virtua! elimination of the Oriya 
landed aristocracy, came the roin of the ryots. The outside 
Zemindars bas little sympathy with their tenants and their 
sole object was to exploit as much as possible. And they 
became notorious for chicanery and dishonesty. In this 
connection, Trower reported, “Many of them being absolute 
strangers tbey bave but remote and secondary feeling for 
the true interest of the District.” * Hunter alto writes, 
“They (the outside Zemindars) were regarded as foreigners, 
just as much as if they were the Marathas.”" Giving a 
comparative picture, Ewer wrote, *‘I do vot remember a 
single instance of complaint on the part of tbe ryot in the 
estate of an original proprietor against the Zemiodar. But 
those from estates held by foreigners were numerous and 
distressing.””? 


And that was oot all. 


With all these miseries, the exclusion of Oriya Amlas 
from the posts of tiust and responsibility added to their 
plight. It was right from the beginning that the policy of 
the British Goveroment had been to exclude systematically 
the Oriya Amlas from the courts, the police and salt 
departments in Khurda. Aud in their places were employed 
outsiders mostly the Bengalis and the Muslims.* Mention 
may be made of Golam Kadir, tbe first Tahsildar of Major 
Fletcher, Mirza Mehdi Kban and Shyam Suodar Rai, the 
Police Darogas of Kbhurda, Krishoa Chandra Singh, the 


1. Orissa Records, Vol IT, p. 22, W. Trower to J. P. Ward, May 23, 
1817. 

2. Hunter, Orissa, II, p. 123. 

3. Orissa Records, Vo!. Il, pp. 1-9, E. Watson to Government, May 3, 
1817. 

4. Ibid, p. 41, R. Rocks and W. Orto Board of Revenue to Governor 
General, June 3, 1817, 
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Diwan of Puri Collector Grome, and Goura Har! Singh, the 
Tahsildar of Puri* Their very appointment cavsed disgust 
to the inhabitants of Kburda. “‘I conclude” reported 
Trower, “that employment of Bengalis in sll public situa- 
tions under Government to the total exclusion of those who 
served under the former Government has naturally created 
disgust among that class of people, many of whom are, 1 
believe, persons of respectability and qualified to bold 
situation of trust and responsibility.” Furthermore the 
appointment of Muslims in Hindu dominated areas was 
strongly reacted. Jn this connection, Trower also reported, 
“The population of the District Khoorda is altogether, it 
may be said Hindoo and the great portion of the Brahmin 
caste and I am therefore of opioion that the appointment of 
Musalmans to distant situation in tbe mofussil is very 
objectionable.”’* And their action too was equally distres- 
sing. Having little sympastby with the natives, the outside 
Amlas resorted to large scale corruption and extortion. 
Trower has given one instance of forcible extortion. One 
Thanadar of Khburda had erected a building at the cost of 
hardly Rs. 200/-. Because the inhabitants adjacent to 
the spot were forced to work without wages and furnish 
materials gratis at a time when they were required for the 
cultivation of their own field.* In this context, W. Ewer thus 
reported that almost all Amlas-Sheristadars, Nazars, Police 
and Salt Darogas with s whole herd of inferior miscreants, 


1. Bd. Procd, Rey. (OSA Acsn 8), Petition of the Raja of Kburda to 
Collector of Jagannath, Enclosare to Letter of C, A. Molony to 
Government, July 15, 1817. 

2. Orissa Records, Vol.1l, p.34, W. Trower to J.P. Ward, May 23, 


1817 
“4 Records, Vol.1I1, p. 34, W. Trower to J.P. Ward, May 23, 
4. Vol. IT, pp. 7-8, W. Trower to J, P. Ward, November 12, 
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dependant instruments and parasites thrived on the business 
of loot, plunder and speculation.* In fact the Bengali 
ministerial officers were reported to have advised the British 
Officers for frequent settlements as those used to bring for 
them golden harvest in the shape of bribes in cash and kind 
and nazers to European officers and consequently brought 
ruin and ctarvation alike to the peasaots and their proprie- 
tors.” Furthermore under the native Government, the ryots 
used to enjoy the freedom to approach aod appeal to the 
Raja at all times agaiost the misconduct of inferior officers 
of the Governmeot. They felt secured.’ But it was not 
possible under the British Government. The British officials 
could hardly understand the language of the ryots and hence 
the ryots could not approach them for the redressal of their 
grievances. Thus “in place of mild, revered and efficient 
authority of the Rajah’’ reported Ewer ‘‘was now substituted 
that of the Judge aod Collecter in Cuttack to whor an 
ignorant inhabitant of Khoordah would seldom dream of 
appealing.''* The British bistorian Haoilton was also of 
this view,.® 

Thus it is to be observed that the temporary settlements, 
followed by the rigorous collection of laud revenue, oppres- 
sion of the uoscrupulous Amlas, extensive sale of Zemin- 
daris, excessive rise io the price of salt and its scarcity, the 
chaotic state of the curreocy all combined to drive the 
ryots to a state of starvation and penury. Their miserable 


t. OHRJ, Vot. HI, No. 4, p. XV, W. Ewer (to Government, May 13 
1818. 
Orissa Records, Vol. HH, p. XI. 

2. R. D. Binerjee, H. O. Vol. IH, p. 280. 

3, OHRJ Vol. Il, No. 4, p. X17, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 
1818. 


4. OHRJ Vol. It, No. 4, p. X11, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 
1818. 


$. Hamilton’s Hindostap, p. #4. 
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condition can best be knowa from tbe representation of the 
Bakshi Jagabandhu and Diwan Krishna Chandra Bhramara- 
bar submitted to the British Goveroment in Ap:il 1819. 
They stated thereia that “Such was the deplorable state of 
the ryots that they were obliged to subsist on herbs and 
water and scarcely ove amongst them had a vetsei left to 
drink bis water out of it, yet notwithstaoding the extreme 
wretchedness no one took any notice of their condition.” 
This state of affairs was corroborated by the Britieh officials 
in cbarge of administration Trower thus reportsd, “1 cannot 
thipk that the iohabitants would have risked their lives, 
property and families in $0 unequal a struggl: unless they 
suffered extreme hardships and oppressions from the Goverd- 
ment to which they were subject and felt.”' William 
Forrester who took over the charge as Joint Megistrate and 
Deputy Collector of Kburda in July, 1818 also concluded 
thus, “The grand cause of that unfortunate event, Iam gow 
satisfied was the dreadfol misery and distruss to which the 
whole of the inbabitants of Khoorda hed bzen reduced by 
the enormous assessment of 1223 (1816 AD) and the exto- 
ration of the numerous farmers introduced at that period.’,® 


Thus the administration in Kburda was detrimental to 
the common mass. It was but natural tbat they should 
groan and grumble. But long years of subjugation under 
alien rule bad conditioned them to put up witb the worse 
state of things that came in the way. But among them 
tbere was one class which was pot as tolerant as the common 
mass they had in tbem, a spirit of fighting. They weie the 


1. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acso 189), pp. 164-168, TranjsUon of av 
Oriya Chittau from Bakshi Jagabandbu. 

2. Orissa Records, Vol. I, p.20, W. Trower to J.P Wa.d, May 23, 
1817. 

3. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), W. Forrester to A. Stiriing, Octo= 
ber 21, 1819. 
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Paiks, the proud descendants of a warrior class whose suffer- 
ings led the common mass to join with them in launching 8 
rebellion‘against tbe British Government. 


(i) Sufferings of the Paiks. 


Like the ryots, the Paiks of Khurda oumbering about 
20,000* suffered immensly on account of the fatal aod short- 
sighted policy of the Government. It was during the rule 
of the native Hindu Chiefs, the Muslims and the Maratbas 
that the Paiks were allowed to enjoy rent free service lands 
called ‘Paikan Jagir.’ But without proper study of the past 
tradition. Idajor Fletcher resumed all tbe Paikan Jagirs 
and regularly assessed such reaot-free lands as ordinary 
lands at the same rate fixed for the ryots.* He did so be- 
cause he argued that ‘‘the Paiks could hardly be distinguish- 
ed from other ryots and they combined both agricultural 
and military professions................A8 Such they ceased 
to have the right toenjoy such privileges and the mainte- 
nance of sucb a class would be mischievous.’ However, the 
Paiks considered this measure as a serious encroachment of 
their rights and privileges which they had been enjoying 
from ancient days. Moreover, it affected their very bread. 
Besides, Major Fletcher added insult to injury by placing 
them under the contro! of Sarbarakars who began to oppress 
them in many ways without any mercy or scrople. Their 
rent was enhanced from year to year regardless of their 
paying capacity. Within the period between 1804-05 to 
1807-08 the assessment was increased by Rs. 10,000/-.* Thus 


1. Hamilton's Hindostap, p. 4. 
2. OHRJY Vol. II, No.4, pp. X1-XI1, W. Ewer to Goveroment, May 13, 


1818. 
3. Orissa Records, Vol. 11, p. 20, W. Trower to J.P. Ward, May 23, 


1817 
4. Ibid ,Vol. iLL, p. 7. 
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“deprived of the lands’”’ writes G. Toynbee “which tbey 
enjoyed from time immemorial they were subjected to the 
grossest extortion and oppression at the haods of the Sarba- 
takars and otter underlines to whom our Goveroment 
entrusted the collection of revenue and also to the tyrannies 
of a corrupt and venal police.’”’* Concluding its benefal 
effects, W. Forrester thus reported, “When I first took 
charge of Khurda I was disposed to consider it a very harsh 
measure the general resumption of all the Jageer lands and 
to think that it in no small degree contributes to the real 
eagerncas with which the inhabitants of Khoorda joined the 
Bakshi in the insurrection.”® On the whole, resumption 
of the Jagir land brought about immense miseries for the 


Paiks. 


It is to be observed tbat this measure of Major Fletcher 
was calculated and deliberate. He was aware of the fateful 
consequences of such a measure. In 1799 io Midnapur 
when this step was taken, a lot of agitation bad taken place. 
Even the Vice President in Council censured the Board op 
March 15, 1799 for ‘the injudicious system of conduct 
persued in {the management of Paikan lands.” But it is 
quite astonishing that Fletcher forgot all about it, committed 
the same blunder in Khurda and precipated the crisis. 
Thus it leads us to conclude that the British authorities did 
soto provoke them for a risign that would give them an 
opportunity to crush the spirit of the military people in the 
initial days to eliminate all future dangers from that quarter. 
True to their policy, the resumption of their service lands 


1. Toynbee’s Orissa, pp. 13-14. 
2. rE Rev. (OSA Acsn 10) W. Forrester to A. Stirling, August 
3. MFMO, Vol. I, p. 193. 

BODG, Midnapur, p. 44. 

Orissa Records, Vol I, p. XIX. 
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added to the feelings of revenge of the Paiks. They tolerat- 
ed it till 1817 and were not prepared to tolerate any more. 
That-was because they were warmed up by a person whom 
they respected and obeyed by virtue of the rank tbat be held. 
He was the military Commander, Bakshi Jagabandbu who 
faoned in them the ‘lurking embers of rcbellion into open 
flame,* He did it so on account of the wrongs done to bim 
by the British. 


(iff) Immediate Coause—The wrongs done to Jagabandhu. 


The wrongs done to Jagabandbu by dispossessing bim 
of the Jagir, of his property and degrading bim from his 
economic and social status drove him to rise against the 
British. Other factors being already there, the consequent 
sufferiogs of Jagabandhu served as the immediate cause. 
And he suffered mostly on account of the mechioation of 
the Amlas. The facts are as follows : 


Jagabandbu Vidyadbar was the Bakshi, the Conmander 
in Chief of the armed forces of the Raja of Khurda and as 
such he was second to him in tank. This post was beld by 
his ancestors on hereditary basis. And for tbe maintenance 
of the Bakshi, Raja had assigned large Jagir lands called 
Bakshi Bar and other perquisites befitting to his rank besides 
the valuable estate of Killa Rorung® at a very low quit rent.* 
But Ewer reported that this Killah was acquired by his 
ancestors by purchase.* Yet there was anotber version. 
This estate was cooferred on one of his ancestors by the 


1. Toynbee's Orissa, p. 14. 

* Rorung was an estate located near Puri and adjacent to Pargana 
Rahang. 

2. Toynbee's Orissa, p. 14. 

3. OHRJ, Vol. II, No.4, p. VIf, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 
1818. 
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emperor of Delhi.’ Be that as it may, the family of 
Jagabandhu had been enriched for generations on account 
of the possession of this Killah.” But soon the matter took 
8 different turn. 


It was at the time of the British conquest that Jaga- 
bandhu was reported to be one of the first to offer loyalty to 
Colonel Harcourt ion 1803. So for this cordial gesture be 
was allowed to engage for Killah Rorung for first three 
successive years of the Britisb conquest.* But Major 
Fletcher resumed, as Bakshi himself represented “every 
particle of our rent-free Jagir lands, the Baksbi Bar-leaviog 
vs not a bokhara, a bigha of ground.* This he did even 
though tbe Bakshi poioted out those lands to be the ancest- 
ral hereditary property, However, he recogoised Bakshi as 
tbe Zeminodar of Killah Rorung and this was subsequently 
confirmed in the Charles Grome’s Settlement of 1804-05 
and in the Settlement of George Webb for 1805-06 and 
1807-08.* He was also given the Dukhbaloama to this effect 
by Webb on April 17, 18(6.*° Meanwhile the outside Amlas 
of the Revenue Department cast their covetvous eyes oD 
the estate of Rorung and prepared the ground to deprive the 
Bakshi of this bereditary possession. Foremost among them 
was a Bengali Amla named Krishna Chandra Siogb. 


1. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 184), pp. 164-168, Translation of Oriya 
Chittau of Bakshi Jagabandhu. 

2. Orissa Records, Vol. iI, p. 20, W. Trower t6 Board of Revenue, May 
23, 1817. 

3. OHRY, Vol. IIT, No. 4,p. VII, Ewer to Government, May 13, 1818. 
HFMO Vol. 1, pp. 120-121. 

4. pe Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), pp. 164-168, Translation of an 
Oriya Chbittau of Bakshi Jagabandhu. 

5. OHRJ, Vol. III, No.4, p. VII, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 
1818. 

6. Orissa Records, Vol. III, p 19. 
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Krishoa Charodra Siogh was the Diwan of the first 
Collector, Charles Grome. Shrewd to the ‘core, he resigned 
at the accession of George Webb in 1805-06, admittedly to 
grab a few estates and with this cond in veiw, be continued 
to reside in Cuttack.* By this time be had already acquired 
by fradulent means several large and valuable Parganas 
including Pargana Rahang. Thereafter bis covetuous eyes 
fell on Killah Roruog as it was the most valuable estate very 
lightly assessed. Moreover, it adjoined the Pargana Rahaog 
besides being located in the vicinity of ‘Puri. Hence he 
considered it as an “inter-loppiog nook, the possession of 
which was necessary to the completeness and compactness’ 
of the estate.” So he prepared a crafty plan to acquire 
Killah Rorung aod in its fulfilment, two of bis relations 
assisted him. One was Goura Hari Singh, his own brotber 
who was working then as Tahsildar in charge of certain Kbas 
Mahal called Sattis Hazari Mabal to wbich Pargana Rabang 
was included. Aoother relation of bis was Chandra Prasad 
Singh.® 

It was right from the days of engagement for’ Killah 
Rorung that Jagabandbu had been paying its reveoue inp the 
Collector?’s treasury at Cuttack. But either ‘Krisbna Prasad 
Siogh himself or at his iostaoce Chandra Prasad Singh 
suggested to him to pay the reveoue to the Tabsildar at Puri 
and not to the Collector's Treasury stating tbe distance 89 
inconvenience.* Io good faith, he did so for the Kisti 1806-7 


1. Toynbee's Orissa, p. 14. 

2. OHRT, Vol. II, No. 4, P. VII, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 
1818. 
Orissa Racords, Vol If, p.37, R. Rocka and W. Oilo Salmon, 
Board of Revenue to Governor General, June 3, 1817. 

3. Orissa Records, Vol. If, p. 37, R. Rocka and W. Orto Saimop, Board 
of Revenue to Governor Geoeral, Juoe 3, 1817. 

4. Ibid. 
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07 and Tahbsildar Gouri Hari Singh recorded it as the 
revenue for Rabang Oghaira,* showing thereby Rorung 2s a 
part of Pargana Rabsogh.3 In doing so Jagabaodhu fell 
into the snare spread by Krisbna Prasad Singh. 


Thus the first step in the process of ruination of Jaga- 
bandbu was set. But the real ruin was yet to come. 


It was in 1807-08 that the Pargana Rabang Shown as 
Rabaog Ogharia was farmed out to one Laksbmi Narayan 
Singh, a creature of Chandra Prasad Singb. The latter 
indeed was the real farmer.* But in 1809 it was advertised 
for sale and the opportunity seeker Krishna Chandra Singh 
purchased it. Thereby he claimed tbe right of possession 
over Rorung under the artful and significant description of 
‘Ogbaira’.® Then bis servants attempted to take its posses- 
sion. Jagabandhu who was innocent of this fact was 
naturally taken aback at this illegal claim and so be violently 
recisted. A riot was thus surfaced. So both the parties 
sent pettitions to C. Buller, the Settlement Commissioner to 
decide the matter. It was then kept in abeyance for some 
time.* Meanwhile Krishna Chandra being impatient took 
to strategem. He pacified Jagabandbu by allowing him to 
exercise bis malikana right over Rorung. Jagabsudbu also 
let Roruog in farm to Dipchand Rai, tbe record keeper 
of the Diwani court to whom he issued the title deed 
too. Bot meanwhile Dip.band at the connivance of 
Krishna Chaudra Singb distroyed this title deed and received 
iostead a fresh one from bin.’ However, Jagabandhyu con- 


Ogtaira is an Oriya word which means ‘including etc.’ 

+ Toynbee’s Orissa, p. 15. 

OHR), Vol. II, No. 4, p Vill, Ewer to Government, May 13, 1818. 
. Orissa Records, Vol. Nl, p. 3. 

. Toynbee’s Orissa, p. 15. 


. OHRJ, Vol. IIL, Pp. 4, p. IX, Ewer to Government, May 13, 1818, 
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tinued to exercise his claim as the Zemindar of Rorvng and 
Scott Warring, the Collector too was reported to have refer- 
red to bim as such io all letters addressed to the Board of 
Revenue.® But Krishoa Chandra Singh haviog known his 
effort to take possession of Killah Roruog being foiled, 
made a fresh one in this regard. 

By Regulation 1 of 1813, Krishoa Chandra Singh 
renewed his lease for Killah Rorung and bis agents with 
Chandra Prasad Singb at the head, came forward to enter 
into engagement for the estate as a8 part of their purchase. 
Being helpless, Jagabandhu submitted a petition to Richard- 
son, the Settlement Commissioner, statiog therein bis ancestral 
claim over the Killah Rorung and all that be had done in 
the past for the payment of revenue ofthe same.” The 
matter was investigated and it was proved beyond doubt 
that, “‘‘the auonexation of Rorung was a fradulent act.” In 
this connection, Trower also reported tbat, “There is Dot 8 
single document in the office from which it appears that 
there was any case for including tbe estate Rorung in tbat 
of Rahang.” Reporting further he stated that Rorung was 
a separate and distinct estate and “‘it had been included in 
tbat of Rahang by unfair means.” So expressing his view 
to Board of Revenue regarding Jagabandhu's jostification in 
petitioning for separating Rorung from Rabaog, he suggested 
a fresh engagement to be taken from the Bakshi.* But the 
Board decided otberwise. In view of the representation of 
Krishna Chandra Singh questioning the right of Jagabandhu 


1. OHRJ, Vol III, p. 4, p. IX, Ener to Goveroment, May 13, 1818. 
2. Orissa Records, Vol. II, pp. 12-13, W. Trower to W. Richardson, 


November 23, 1813. 

3. Ibid, pp. 11-12, W. Trower to J. P. Ward, Secretary to Member, 
Board of Revenue, August 25, 1813. 

4. Ibid, pp. 12-13, W. Trower to J. P. Ward, Secrctary to Member, 
Board of Revenue, November 24, 1813. ` 
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to Rorung, tbe Board directed Richardson in March, 1814 
not to admit the claims of Jagabandhu.* Subsequently in 
June 1814 a Government order was issued forbidding the 
Commissioner to take any engagement from bim, “until or 
atleast satisfy the revenue authority that he bad strong 
presumptive rights to the property.””* 


Thus all the ancestral claims of Jagabandhu to Killab 
Rorung were finally quashed. It is astonishiog that the 
Collector Trower's report did not open up the eyes of the 
British authorities. 


In the meanwhile, when the Government order was 
made known to Jagabandhu, he felt utterly desperate and 
helpless. Desperate, because be had been unjustly deprived 
of his legitimate possessions ; helpless because he bad no 
means to establish bis claim in tbe Court of Law. When 
advised to institute a suit in the Court, he was reported to 
have exhibited painfully, “an invincible repugnance pleading 
his want of means, the degradation of sui.g as a pauper, 
and the inutility of any reference to the Court by an Doriab 
when a rich Bengali was to be defendant.’’? The Collector 
Trower even reported that in such a Situation it is but 
natural to conclude “that any man who loses his estate 
against bis will, under whatever circumstances, should feel 
discontent.’”’* And it was more so in case of Jagabaodhu 
who in Kburda was considered next to Raja in rank, honour 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. Il, p. 38, J.P. Ward to Richardson, May 10, 
1814. 


pep I, No.4, pp. XI-XI1, W. Ewer to Goveroment, May 


Vol. II, No. 4, p. XI, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 
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and position, Thus it was no wonder if his discontent 
began to pile up day by day and to it, was added his state of 
penury. 

Jagabandbu being deprived of bis estate ‘was found to 
have derived his mainteoance for two long years from the 
voluntary contributions made by the people of Kburda for 
bis support”. He bimself has painfully described tbat “‘he 
was reduced to a state of beggary and compelled to depend 
for his subsistence upon the charities and bounties of certain 
Zemindar.’”’* Even theo So great was bis sense of honour 
and dignity that in his fallen condition he was found to have 
clung to those insignia of the State to which bis rank and 
titles as a principal official of the Raja of Khurda entitled 
him. “‘Furthermore althougb a pauper, ‘he was constantly 
attended by a rugged tribe of followers bearing staffs, 
mercbuls, punkhas etc." And Jagabandhu baving lost faith 
in the integrity ofthe British Government wanted to make 
use of this situation for takipg veogeance. He prepared a 
plan to launch a rebellion to quench his thirst for revenge. 

Jagabandhu was aware of the discontent of the people 
and the Paiks of Khurda for the injustice done to them. So 
he gave a call totake revenge and it served as a spark to 
their smouldering fire of discontcot. Tbe discoptented 
Paiks who had not deserted their hearth and bomes like 
the common people came forward in uttar desperation to 
boldly challenge their oppressors and face all copsequences 
ratber tban rot io u:tar misery. The Dalais aod Dulbe- 
beras too being bard hit, were charged with discooteot. They 
all joined as one man under the banner of Jagabaodbu. 


1. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), pp. 164-168, Translation of an 


Oriya Chittsau of Jagabandhu. 
2. Orissa Records, Vol. I, p. 21, W. Tcower to J.P. Ward, May 23. 
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Meanwhile a few events hastened the execution of Jaga- 
bsndhuo’s Plan. In Japaary, 1817 aon alarm of the invasion of 
the Pindaris was sounded and a group of them were found in 
Gapnjam indulging in Joot and plunder. Their plan was to 
plunder the temple of Lord Jagannath and then to raid 
Cuttack. In Feburvary 1817 a rumour of Maratha iovasion 
was also afoot.” These events were capitalised by the 
leadiog Sarbarkar of Kburda, Cbaran Patnaik, who had 
nourished an old grudge agaiost Jagabandhu. He reported to 
Daroga that a messenger had reached tbe Bakshi from 
Piodari camp inviting bim to assist them in making 8 joint 
venture. He made a further report falsely to the Daroga 
aboot the secret understanding between Janabaodbu and the 
Marathas. In reply tbe Daroga attempted for immediate 
apprehension.* This action gave a push to Jagabandhu not 
to make further delay in execution of bis scheme. With a 
representation to the Raja that misery and sufferings of the 
people of Khurda being underable, “‘with tbe intention of 
avenging their iojuries the people appointed him as their 
leader’’ be launched the rebellion against the British. ® 


Outbreak of the Rebellion. 


The rebellion was beralded in tbe last week of March, 
1817 by the march of a body of K bonds from Ghumsur* into 
the Banpur area. Their march was not a predatory incur- 


1. OHRJ, Vol. II, No.4, p.111, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 


1818. 
2 ପ Vol. 111, No.4, p. III, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 
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. po Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), pp. 164-168, Translation of an 
Oriya Chittau of Jagabandbu. 


Ghamsur was a border estate in the Ganjam District of Madras 
ନ It was forfeited by the British Goneroment and its 
aJa was Sent as a state prisoner to Changluput io Madras. 
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sion but a retaliating measure against the British Government 
as the fate of both Ghumsur and Khurda was identical. Like 
that of Khurda, the Raja Srikar Bbaonj of the Ghumsur was 
imprisoned after forefeiting the estates. Moreover, tbe Rajas 
and principal officers of both the srtates were allied by 
marriage.* However, 400 Khonds under their affected 
leaders entered Banpur where they were joined by the Paiks 
Dalais and Dalbeberas under tbe leadership of Bakshi 
Jagabandbu.* With them, joined the Sours ‘‘who were 
employed as agents to carry into execution most of tbe 
schemes of revenge planned by its instigators.”®” At Banpur 
a meeting of the leaders was soon convened to decide the 
course of action. Accordingly the British properties were 
looted and tbe Police-Station and otber Goveroment build- 
ings at Banpur were attacked in which, ‘the insurgents killed 
upwards of 100 men and carried off some Rs. 15,000 of 
Government mosey. Becher, the Salt Agent of Southern 
Division narrowly escaped from falling ioto tbeir bands. 
However, bis boat on the Chilka lake was captured and 
plundered.'’* From Banpur they marched to Khburda. 
Being emboldened by the success, hundreds of Paiks joined 
them on the way. At Khurda the ‘insurgeots Sacked the 
treasury, and burnt down tbe Government buildings.”” A 
servant of the Daroga was slain and another was wounded. 
And ‘seeing the belplessness of the resistance the whole of 
the Government officers stationed at Khurda sought safety in 


1. Orissa Records, Vot. 11, pp. 10-20, W. B. Bayley's Report of August 
10, 1817. 

Toynbee’s Orisss, p. 18. 

Stirling’s Orissa, p. 28. 

Toynbee’s Orissa, p. 16. 

Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 8), E. Impey to Gorernment, March 30, 
1817. 
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a precipitate flight.’* Thereafter another body of insurgents 
entered the Pargana Limbai and at a village called Rathipur, 
they Killed Cbaran Patnaik. One Parsuram Routray was 
suspected of this murder.” From Khurda too the rebellion 
spread to Panchagarh which was then under the rule of Rani 
Mukta Dei of Sambalpur. She was considered as a prey to 
the injustice of the British Government. However, at Bolgarh 
the insurgents, being joined by Bakshi Jagabandbu, proceeded 
to Paocbgarh where they were joined by the Paiks of the 
Rani. They attacked the residences of the Rani and that of 
her Diwan Sadasiva Roy. While the former escaped to 
Cuttack, the latter was put to deatb.® In the tide of success, 
“Jagabandhu also studiously propagated a report, that 8a 
Maratha army was about to ipvade Cuttack to rescue the 
province from the hands of the Boglish.'’* Jagabandhu also 
made attempts to excite disturbance in the Tribatary Mabals. 
But none of thc Garhjat Rajas afforded assistance to Jaga- 
bandhu and to the rebels.’ However, it is known from 
W. B. Bayley's report that, “Tbe Raja of Ranpur is the only 
person of that class whose conduct bas appeared to be equi- 
vocal and tbere is no proof of his having actually assisted the 
rebels in Kburda.”* 

Thus the British Government suffered initially ut the 
hands of the insurgents. That was possibly because they 
had never dreamt of sucha large scale rising. They were 


1. Toynbee’s Orissa, p. 16. 

2. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsp 8), 
1817. 

Ibid, Jud. (OSA Acsp 189), R. Kér to Major Roughsedge, December 
26, 1818. ' 
Toynbee’s Orissa, p. 18. 


F. Impey to Government, March 30, 
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under the misconception tbat the people were bappy under 
their new humane, benevolent and enlightened administra- 
tion. Of course, subsequent measures were taken to supress 
the insurgeaots. 

The Measnres taken for the suppression. 

On the receipt of the intelligence at Cuttack E. Impey, 
the Magistrate and Judge adopted measures to quell tbe 
insurrection. To start with, two detachments were sent, one 
under Lieutenant Prideaux to Kburda, another under Lieute- 
pant Faris to Pipli to protect the Pargana Limbasi. There- 
after he himself accompanied by Lieutengot Travis and sixty 
sepoys left for Kburda on April 1, 1817 and reached Gang- 
para next day. It was two miles ahead of Khurda. But be 
was Struck to see the situation growing dangerous. The 
barricades had been erected and defended by a considerable 
body of the rebels. Provisions ran Short as they could 
neither be procured on the spot nor be brought from Cuttack. 
The number of Paiks had swelled to 3,000. While the Paiks 
could remain hidden io the jungles, the English troops were 
exposed.’ In tbis critical situation Impey was advised by 
Lieutepant Travis to retreat. Starting at 5.30 a. m. of 
April 3 he reached Cuttack in the afternoon of April 4, 
1817.* Then be reported the situation to Government thus, 
“This instant I returoed after a most fatiguing march of a 
day and pight from Khurdu, I can obly write for the infor- 
mation of His Lordship in Couocil that my retreat was 
forced and that the whole of the Kburda territory is in a 
complete state of insurrection.” Meanwhile Lieutenant 
Faris at Gangpara was shot dead along with a native Subab- 
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dar.* By this time Lieutepant Prideaux bad reached 
Kburda. But he grew panicky to see Paiks numbering 5,000 
voder Jagabaodhu were advancing to charge him. But he 
managed to retreat to Cuttack via Pipli leaving behiod sll 
baggages. While referring all these facts to Government, 
Impey made a mention that “The insurgents called upon tbe 
Raja and Jagabandhu issves orders in his name. Their 
avowed intention is to proceed to Puri and reconduct him 
in triumph of his territory.””* So his suggestion was to 
remove the Raja of Khurda from Puri, to offer a reward of 
Rs. 5 000/- for the apprehension of each of his Sirdars and 
to.proclaim martia! law in Kbhurda.® 

Thus all-out efforts failed to stem the rising tide of 
rebellion. Rather success after success led the insurgents to 
spread the rebellion to other parts. 


Spread of Rebellion. 


Soon the rebellion became widespread. Pipli fell into 
the hands of the rebels on April 7, 1817. Here with tbem, 
joined the Raja Balbhadra Chhotray of Garb Padmpur with 
300 Paiks. They committed various acts of arson and loot 
in the area.* Meanwhile Captain Wallington was sent to 
Puri to protect the town and watch tbe movement of the 
Raja. Again, on bis recommendation, Captaio Le Fevre 
with a force of 550 men and a few guns left fur Kburda on 
April 9, 1817 and reached there practically without any 
opposition. Kburda was then occupied.’ And it was on 


1. Toynbee's Orissa, p 18. 
2. Orisse Records, Vol. IiI, p. 19, EF. Impey io Government, April 5, 
- 817. 
3. Ibid. 
4. Toynbee’s Orissa, p. 17. 
Orissa Records, Vol. IT, p. 19. 
5. Toynbee’s Orissa, pp. 18-;9, 
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the same day that the maio body of Paiks numbering between 
5,000 to 10,000 including the Khonds from Ghumsur area 
entered Puri under the leadership of Bakshi Jagabandhu 
through Loknath Ghat Some of the inhabitants joined hands 
with the rebels. They burnt the Govenment Kutchery and 
several other private and public buildings. In such an alarm- 
ing situation the British officers, namely Captain Wall- 
ington, Messers King and Becher, the Salt Agents, Bushby, 
the Collector of Pilgrim tax abandoned Puri on April 12, 1817 
and came to Cuttack.* Meanwhile the priests of the Jagannath 
temple who fourteen years before had welcomed the British 
as the new guardians now openly proclaimed the fall of the 
British rule in Orissa and the restoration of the ancient line 
of the sacred Rajas.* This proclamation might have streng- 
thened the hopes of the Paiks in their success. The became 
eager to get the Raja of Khurda to their side. 


It was with the hope of making the Raja Mukunda Dev 
II the acknowledged leader of the rebellion and installing 
him on the Gadi of Khurda that the Paiks and Jagabandhu 
approached him in his residence.° But tbe Raja did not 
agree. “Why should 1I’* he was known to have replied to 
rebel leaders, ‘‘wander through the woods and mountains 
after the manner of a mad man ?’’* At the same time he 
was reported to have sent his Mukhtyar Purusbottam Behari 
to the British authority with a secret letter asking for military 
aid.’ But the sources about the Raja's role in the uprising 


1. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 8), E. Impey to Government, April 13, 

1817. 

2. Toynbee's Orissa, p. 18. 
A. Eschmann & others (Ed), op. cit., p. 353. 

3. Orissa Records, Vol. HI, p. 20. 

P. K. Patnaik, op. cit., p. 184. 
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Raja of Khurda, Enclosure to the Letter of C. Molony to Govern- 
ment, Territorial Department, July 15, 1817, 
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give confliction pictures. Whilo W. Ewer in bis oficial 


report had reiterated, “Not a particle of evidence is attain- 
able that Mukunda Devs ever favoured the risiog,”* and OG. 
Martindell reported, “Raja was entirely innocent of active 
participation in Jagabandhu’s insurrection although liable 
to censure for neglect in withholding information which he 
must have possessed.''* Madla Panji states, ttat, ‘‘both the 
father (Mukunda Dey II) and his son secretly revolted against 
the British rule and order. They did not openly fight with the 
English bot secretly helped in Jootiog the Bnglish trcasury in 
Puri.’”* EBven the then Collector of Cuttack Trower admit- 
ted the fact of the Raja’s sympatby and tupport for 
Jaggbandhu.* The rebels claimed that the Raja had given 
his consent io his palace to Jagabandhu ior accompanying 
the insurgents to Khurda, but delaycd the matter for five 
days with false promises.” 


Thus it is very probable that initiglly he had secretly 
favoured the iosurgents but lator he chose to play a safer rule 
by refraining from joining with them as ho had personally 
experienced the might aod wrath of the British Government 
in 1804 AD. 


Meanwbile the situation went beyond the control of the 
British authorities. Hence adoption of few steps became 
imperative to control it. First, Martial law was proclaimed 
in the affected areas ; at Khurda on April 14, 1817 io Pipli, 
Limbai, Puri and Kotdes on April 19, 1817. Secoodly, a 


1. OHRJ, Vol. IH, No.4, p. IV, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 
1818. 

2. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 9), G. Martindel! & VW. Ewer to W. B. 
Bayley, December 8, 1817. 

3. Madla Panji, oP. cit., p. 82. 
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military officer in the rask of Major General was appointed 
as the Commeoder of the forces in Cuttack uoder the title of 
Military Cemmissioner. He was Gabriel Martindell. 
Thirdly, W. L. Melville and William Forrester being vested 
with the power of Joint Magistrate were posted to Puri and 
Khburda respectively to bring order in the affected areas. 
Further Lieutenant Travis was sent to the soutbern and 
Lieutenant Bell to the northern parts of Khurda to restore 
peace and order.! Thereafter came a turn in the tide. 


Meanwhile Captain Le Fevere who was in Khurda pro- 
ceeded to Puriou April 16, 1817. By the time be reached 
Puri, Jagabandu and bis followers bad filed to Banpur. In 
such a situation Raja Mukunda Dev with sixteen Paiks was 
on the point of escape when he was teken into custody by 
Captain Le Fevere.* Thus Puri was reoccupied. 


It was on the receipt of the information about the affairs 
of Puri that Major Hamilton was ordered by the Governor 
General in Council to proceed to Puri and send the Raja to 
Calcutta. He left for Puri on April 20, 1817. On the way 
be met an encounter with a group of rebels at Sarangarh 
with Dbarmu Harichndan as eader. But they were repulsed 
with heavy casualties.’ Hence, be detached 3 companies 
under Captain Armstrong to defend the surrounding country 
and upbold the civil autbority.* However, it was after 
the arrival of Major Hamilton at Puri on April 28, 1817 
that he sent Raja to Cuttack in the compasy of Lieutenant 
Fevre. Os the way a body of Paiks numbering two 
thousand and five hundred attacked him at Pipli with a view 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. III, p. 154, William Forrester to R. Ker, 
Szcptember 93, 1818. 

2. Ibid, p. 21, E. Impey to Government, Aprtil 29, 1817. 

3. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 8), E. Impey to Government, April 29, 
1817. 
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to rescuripg tbe Raja, but they were beaten off by Captain 
Armstrong. Le Fevre then reached Cuttack with tbe Raja 
and his son. They were tben placed in close confinement 
inside a hut erected for the porpose in the fort of Barabati.! 

However, with ali these efforts the rebels still remained 
at large. The rebellion gradually spread to new areas. 


Spread of the Rebellion to pew Areas. 

Places like Gop, Tiran, Kujang, Pattamundai and 
Asnreswar became theatres of rebellion. 500 Paiks under 
the leadership of two adherents of Jagabandhu were sent to 
those areas to instigate the people for insnrrection. They 
were helped by the former Commanders of Maricbpur and 
Harishpur. In those areas, the insurgents plundered the 
villages, captured, the Amlas and Zemiodars sod seized 
their properties.’ 

So grave was tbe situation that a large scale military 
operation was felt to be necessary. Hence Major General 
Martindell’s assumption of office was expedited. He reach- 
ed Cuttack on May 6, 1817 and proceeded to Kburda on 
May 5, 1817, where he brought the situation under control. 
Reporting about the condition, W. B. Bayley stated, “A 
considerable number of Paiks bas been killed and others 
have voluntarily returned to their allegiance. Those who 
are still io arms bave retired to remote paris of the Jungle 
where it is impracticable to pursue them at this advanced 
period of season.””® 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. Il, p. $5, E. Impey to Government, June 20, 
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After bringivg Kburda under control, the British autho- 
ritics adopted measures in the newly affected areas to 
chastise tbe rebles To start with, Martial law was proclaimed 
in all thosc areas. Captain Faithfu)] was sent to Gop in 
Joly 1817 witb a body of eighty troops as tbe Paiks under 
the leadersbip of Korunakar Sardar were reported to have 
attacked tbe Thana and driven the police out of it. Houw- 
ever, he succeeded in suppressing the insurgents. 


4Out of most of those areas,” reported W. B. Bayley, 
“the pykes of Coojepg appear to have taken a principal 
part.” Reporting further he stated that “tbe retreat of 
Captain Wallington from Puri had excited a spirit of com- 
motion and outrage in Coojepg and its vicinitv.’”’* The 
principal leaders of the Paiks were the Raja of Harisbpur, 
Madhu Sudan Mapngraj io the vicinity of Kujaog apd 
Bamdev Patjoshi and Narayan Paramgurog io Kujang proper. 
Tbe Raja Madbu Sudan Sendb of Kujang was persuaded 
to join them and ‘it was acceded to by the Raja.”” Meap- 
while the Police made fraotic efforts to apprehend Madbu 
Sudan Mangraj and bis principal followers and one Ban- 
mali Narendra was asked to assist in the matter in liew of 
a cash reward. Although one of his principal followers, 
Korunakar Paramguru was killed, Madhu Sudan Mangraj 
managed to escape. Accordingly, Banmali Narendra was 
given a reward of Rs. 1,000/- and further promised to be 
paid Rs. 1,000/- if he could get Madhu Sudan arrested.* 
1. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 9), E. Impey to W. B. Bayley, July 6, 

1817. 
2. Orissa Records, Vol. 11, p. 14, W. B. Bayley’s Report of August 10, 
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‘No further action could be taken against tbe other leaders 
as the rainy season bad set in and the rivers being in spate, 
military operations had to be suspended. Hence the depre- 
‘dations of the Paiks increased and it was extended as far 
.as Pattamundai.* 

It was after the rainy season that Captain Kennet was 
deputed to Kujang on September 13, 1817 with a force of 
2,000 to stem the rising tide of insurrection, With bim, 
were deputed ove Salukeswar Das, a resident of Harishpur 
and Krupasiodbu Chbamu Patnaik, ao ex-employee of the 
Raja of Kujang. Being intimately congected with tbe 
country, tbey were furnish bim information regarding the 
toutes by water to Kujang, the residence of the Raja, the 
strength of the Paiks and the names of their Sardars.* 
However, soon after Kennet’s arrival at Rajo’s capital, 
Paradip on September 14, 1817, Martial law was proclaimed. 
Fourteen days later he bad an encounter with the Paiks, 
‘numbering 2,000 They were retaliated aod Captain Kennet 
was reported to have captured one elephant and eighteen 
‘horses. Thereafter the Raja of Kujanpg voluntarily surren- 
.dered on October 2,1817 and with his assistance Bamdev 
‘Patjoshi and Narayan Paramguru were captured. Tbe Raja 
did not appear to bave actively participated and “his con- 
nection” reported E. Impey “with the insurrection is mainly 
due to bis mental weakness and timidity.”* However, all 
the three were brougbt to Cuttack. While Bamdev Patjoshi 
and Narayan Paramguru were confined in the fort of Bara- 
bati, the Raja was allowed to reside io a private house 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. III, pp. 3-4, E. Impey to Goveroment, July 2, 
1817. 


2 Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 9), E. Impey to Captain Kennet, Sep- 
tember, 12, 1817, 
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under a guard of regular Sepabis.* Then Martial law was 
withdrawn from Xujang on October 26, 1817.* 


Thus by tbe end of October, 1817 the rebellion was 
reported to have been stamped out. Hence Martial law was 
suspended from April 10, 1818 ino all places except Banpur 
‘where the rebel Chief and his Sardars were supposed to 
have taken sbelter.’” There it remained in force tilt the 
end of 1818.* However, the matter did not end there. 

Trial and Ponishment of the rebels. 


It was after the suppression of tbe rebellion that the 
British autborities wanted to adopt measures for the preven- 
tion of any such occurrence in future. In this regard the 
Governor General in Council solicited the suggestions of the 
Court of Directors.* In reply they wrote “In our opinion 
the permanent traoquillity of tbe coustry can ooly be 
secured by a patient hearing regarding tbe conduct and 
temper of the people and by removal of any abuses and 
irregularities.”* Accordingly a special Commission was 
instituted with Cabriel Martiodel!, the Commander of 
Cuttack and Walter Ewer as members to try the priconers 
of war and settle the disturbed districts. They were also to 
submit a report oo the causes of tbe outbreak and suggest 
measures for the future improvement of Kburda estate.” 


1. Bd. Procd, Jud.(OSA Acsn 189), A. Stirling to W. B. Bayley, May 

18, 1818. 

Ibid, G. Martindell & Ewer to \W. B. Bayley, February 5, 1819. 

Orissa Records, p. Il, p. 17, E. Impey to W. B. Bayley, October 26, 

1817. 

3. Bd. Proc, Jud. (OSA Acsn 186), A. Stirling to W. B. Bayley, April 
28, 1818. 

4. Toynbee's Orissa, pp. 22-23. 

5. Fast Iodin House Records, Vol. I, pp. 348-351, Governor General in 
Council to Court of Directors, July 4, 1817. 

6. Ibid, Court of Directors to Governor General in Council, April 2, 
1815S. 

7. Toynvee's Ocissa, p, 21. 
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The Commission tirst decided the fate of the rebels and 
their leaders who were apprehended for high treason. Raja 
Mukunda Dev II was asked to continue asa prisoner with 
an allowance of Rs. 25/- per day for bimself and Rs. $00/- 
per month for the maintenance of bis family at Puri. Of 
course, inside the prison be died on November 30, 1817 and 
was succeeded by his son Ramcbaundra Dev, a boy of 
fourteen.” Sioce he was young, Somnath Patjoshi and 
Somnath Bahinipati were appointed as deputies and on 
behalf of the Raja they were to discharge functions vested in 
him as Superintendent of Jagannath temple.* Regarding tbe 
Raja of Kujang the Commissioner recommended ‘to deprive 
him of the management of the estate so that it will be suffici- 
ent to deter other Tributary Chiefs.’ But tbe Vice President 
in Council did not agree as the Raja had voluntarily surren- 
dered and helped in the capture of the ring leaders. So be 
was released on December 17, 1817 and allowed to return to 
bis estate.* 

The Commission too adopted measures to apprehend 
the rebe! leaders, In March 1818 a reward was proclaimed 
for apprehending ‘the Chief of the late rebellion and othec 
proscribed Sardars concerned in Cuttack rebellion and in 
leegue with Jagabandhu.’”’ They were Bakshi Jagabaodbu, 
Krishna Chandra Vidyadhar, the son of Raja's Diwan, 

rrr nn, 
1. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 186), pp. 47-$3, Urzee of Raja Ramchan- 
dra Dev of Kburda, January 20, 1818. 
2. a Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), A. Stirling to W. Trower, Juoe 15 
3. Ibid. G. Martindell & W. Ewer to W. B. Bayley, February $, 1818. 
4. Ibid, W. B. Bayley to A. Stirling, June 9, 1818. 


Ibid, A, Stirling to W. L. Melville, Acting Joint Magistrate of Puri, 
December 17, 818. 


5. Jbid, Acting Joint Magistrate of Cuttack to Magistrate of Ganjam, 
March 13, 1838. 


Tbid, Ewer to W. B. Bayley, June 4, 1818. 
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Gopal Cbbotrai, Pitabas Mauongraj, Padmaoabba Chhbotray, 
Pinakhi Bahubaleodr3 and Korunakar Paramsuru. Side by 
side with the restoration of normalcy a general amnesty vas 
proclaimed for all offences couonected with the disturbances. 
They were tobe granted free pardoo. But the aforesaid 
rebel leaders and tbose who were in coofinement vere 
treated as exceptions. 


Furtber the Commission sentenced nine rebels to four- 
teen years of imprisonment including the rebel leaders of 
Kujang, pamely Bamdev Patjoshbi sod Narayan Paramguru. 
One hundred twenty three of the leaders were sentenced to 
transportation for life beyond the sea.* Parsuram Routray 
aod Sachbidananda Patnaik, convicted of murder,of Charan 
Patnaik and Sadasive Roy, the late Diwan of Rani of Sam- 
balpur respectively, were Seotenced to death and executed in 
April, 1818.° 


Yet there remained a few other adbereots of Jagabandbu 
to be captured. One of them was Dama Subudhi for whose 
apprebensioo areward of Rupees 1,000 was proclaimed, 
The Raja of Athmallick seized bim at Sambalpur and receive 
ed the reward. Along with him, Nityanapoda Manogaraj, 
Sambhunath Patsabani and Dasrathi Paikray were captured.* 
Of the other rebel leaders Mir Hyder Ali died at Baud. 
Loknath Baliarsiogh and Adikand Vidyadhar surrendered to 
Coimmissioner Robert Ker through the good office of the 
Raja of Navagarh. The Raja of Dhenkanal seized 


1. Ibid, A. Stirling to W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate Khoorda, March 
31, 1819. 
2. Orissa Records, Vol. 111, pp. 34-37, W. Dorrin, Registrar of Nizarnat 
Adalat to E. Impey, December 10, 1819. 
3. Orissa Records. Vol. III, pp. 31-38, W. Forrester to E. Impey, April 
13, 1819. 
4. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 190), E. Impey to W. Forrester, October 
15, 1818. 
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Ramchandra Samanta Singbar and sent bim to Robert 
Ker. Upendra Jagdev surrendered voluntarily to W. Forres- 
ter. One by one a few more principal Sirdars surrendered 
themselves “in full reliance on the known clemency of tbe 
British’.® But some more leaders including Bakshi Jaga- 
bandbu still remaioed at large. Hence search for them. 
continued. 


Search and seizure of Jagabandhu aod bis 
principal associates 


It was for tbe complete restoration of tranquillity that 
efforts were made for the search and seizure of Jadabandhu. 
Higblighting its necessity W. Forrester reported thus, “The 
surrender of Jadabandbo would have a great effect in basten- 
ing the restoration of tranquillity in Kburda.””® 


Having escaped from Khurda, Jagabandbu was reported 
to have concealed in the dense jungle of Gbumsur and he 
was suspected of having been in touch with ils ex-Raja.® 
And in this escape the Rajas of Nayagard apd Rappur 
extended their sympatby.* From Ghbumsur be filed to the 
territory of his father-in-law, the Zemindar of Shergarb. 
From there he escaped to Baud-Daspalla region. Hence 
Major Roughsedge, Officer Commanding at Sambalpur was 
asked to apprehend him for ‘a reward of Rupees 50 for bis 
person citber dead or alive’.* While makiog a search be 


Ibid, (OSA Acsn 189), Robert Ker to W. B. Bayley, December 14, 
1818. 

Ibid, W. Forr*ster to Robert Ker, September 9, 1818. 

Tbid, (OSA Acsn 186), A. Stirling to W. B. Bayley, April 10, 1818 
Bd. Procd, Jud, (OSA Acst 186), G. Martindell to W. L. Melville, 
February 4, 1818. 

Jbid, Rev. (OSA Acsn 8), R. Ker to Brigadier Gencral Thomas, 
Commanding the Troops at Cuttack, July 24, 1818. 


Jbid, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), Robert -Ker to Major Roughsedge, 
July 106, 1818. 
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Ramchandra Samanta Singbar and sent bim to Robert 
Ker. Upendra Jagdev surrendered voluntarily to W. Forres- 
ter. Oone by one a few more principal Sirdars surrendered 
themselves ‘in full reliance on the known clemency of tbe 
British’.* But some more leaders includiog Bakshi Jaga- 
bandbu still remained at large. Hence search for them 
continued. 


Search and selzurc of Jagabandhbu and bis 
priocipal associates 


It was for tbe complete restoration of tranquillity that 
efforts were made for the search and seizure of Jadabandhu. 
Higblighting its necessity W. Forrester reported thus, “The 
surrender of Jadabandhu would have a great effect in hasten- 
ing the restoration of tranquillity in Khorda.”* 


Having escaped from Kburda, Jagabandbu was reported 
to have concealed in the depse jungle of Ghumsur and be 
was suspected of having been in touch with its ex-Raja.® 
And in this escape the Rajas of Nayagard and Ranpur 
extended their sympatby.* From Ghumsur he filed to the 
territory of his father-in-law, the Zemindar of Shbergarb. 
From there he escaped to Baud-Daspalla regioo. Hence 
Major Roughsedge, Officer Commapundiog at Sambalpur was 
asked to apprehend bim for ‘a reward of Rupees $0 for his 
person either dead or alive’.* While making a search he 


1. Ibid, (OSA Acsn 189), Robert Ker to W. B. Bayley, December 14, 
1818. 

2. Jbid, W. Forr?ster to Robert Ker, September 9, 1818. 

3. Ibid, (OSA Acsn 186), A. Stirling to W. B. Bayley, April 10, 1818 

4. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 186), G. Martindel! to W. L. Melville, 
Febrvary 4, 1818. 
Jbid, Rev. (OSA Acso 8), R. Ker to Brigadier Gencral Thomas, 
Commanding the Troops at Cuttack, July 24, 1818. 

$5. Ibid, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), Robert Ker to Mejor Rougbsedge, 
July 10, 1818. 
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captured in July 1818 ope Bhup Bir Singh, & Rajput who 
disclosed tbat he had been deputed by Jagabandbu to seek 
the help of Bhonsle Raja of Berar.* On further investi- 
gation it was koown that Bbup Bir Singh was originally just 
a pilgrim and he became a trusted follower of Jagabhandbu 
whbeo he was barassed by tbe police under suspiciop.? How- 
ever, Roughsedge contacted the Raja of Baud, Chandra 
Sekhar Dev to belp him in the apprehension of Jagabhandhu. 
This being divulged he again escaped to Ghumsur.° Rough- 
sedge was reported to have employed two Khond Zemindars 
to tell Fx-Raja, Srikar Bhanj of Ghumsur not to extend bim 
any help.* Meanwhile one of bis close associates Dhbarmoo 
Harichandan was arrested at Atbhmallick. But he remained 
underground. Duriog this period the people of Kburda 
were known to bave provided him with maintenance and one 
amopg tbem was Bhugni Das of Rorung.* In the mean time, 
Brigadier General Thomas, commending at Bolgarh made a 
surprise attack on one khond village on the Ghumsur 
borders where Jagabandhu was reported to have taken sbel- 
ter. But he managed to escape to Nayagsrh leaving behind 
the baggage which the sepoys seized. It included ‘a brown 
colour box, one foot large, half as foot wide and 3 inches 
deep, containing two pearl and gold necklaces, one pearl 
ring, two earings, two bracelets, one bundred Sicca rupees 
and one hundred Capatoee rupees all those articles being 
valucd at one thousand rupees.’® 


1. Ibid, D. Ruddell to Major Roughsedge, August 25, 1818. 
2. Ibid. 
Rev. (OSA Acsn 8), Roughsedge to R. Ker, June 18, 1818 
. Ibid, Jud. (OSA Acsn 190), Robert Ker to Megi \ 
J , Megistrate R 
November 4, 1818. 7 Mo 
5. Jbid., Rev, (OSA Acsn 8), A. Stirling to W.L. Melville Acting 
Superintendent of Tributary Mahals, October 7, [818 ' 
Ibid, R. Ker to Major Roughsedge, July 10 1818 
6. Orissa Records, Vol. {1} pp. 72-73, Office / i i 
, YOL. IU, pp. § r Commancing, Bolgarh to 
M. H. Turnbeli, Judge and Magistrate, July 25, 1819. 
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Thus all out efforts of the British autborities to seize the 
Bakshi Jed to no result. As an alteroative tbe Commissioner 
recommended the expediency of offering pardon to Jaga- 
bandhu on two canditions. That he should live in or near 
Calcutta, that he should be granted Rupees 200 as peosion. 
He furtber recommeoded full and free pardon for all others 
who would surrender themselves either to Commissioner or 
to the Magistrate of Puri. But Pindaki Babubalendra, 
Gopal Chhotray aad Padmanav Chbhotrai were taken as 
exceptions.’ Agreeing to such recommeodations, the 
Governor Geuoeral in Council thus issued a proclamation, 
“Ou Jagabaodhu’s surrendering bimself within a given 
period, bis life will be spared, tbat he will receive such 
moderate allowance from the Government as may be su‘h- 
cient for his support and his residence will be fixed at some 
place in the neighbourhood of the Presidency where without 
being confined his conduct will be subject to due superintep- 
dence.”* 

But so strong vas tbe determination of Jagbandhu that 
he took no note of this proclamation. Os the otber band, 
he and bis Diwan wrote on April 19, 1819 an Oriya Cbittau 
or letter which bis adopted son delivered to W. L. Melville, 
the Acting Joint Magistrate of Zilla Cuttack. In it, they 
prayed for restoring tthe Raja of Kburda Ramchandra Dev to 
his Gadi and others to ancient possessions.’ But the 
Government did not consider the prayer and declared it 
‘“jnexpedient to lend out any further inducement for the 
surrender of Bakshi or Diwan.”’* 


Meanwhile the Government adopted another extrgordi- 
nary step to facilitate bis surrender. On October 29, 1819 


1. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), A. Stirling to M. H. Turnbell, 
August 12, i819. 
2. Ibid, W. B. Bayley to R. Ker, October 23, 1&1. 
3. Ibid, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), pp. 164-168. 
4. Ibid, W. B. Bayley to A. Stirling, August 20, 1819. 
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bis whole family consisting of two wives, an adopted son, 
n minor natural son, servants and Goomastas werc arrested 
with the help of Lieutenant Agnes, who was ig temporary 
command of Banpur.* They were detained in the fort 
of Barbati. Even tben Jagabandhbu did not come forward. 
Then his family was released ia November, 1820.* 


As a last stand, Wilkinson, the Magistrate of Khurda 
wanted to capture Jugabandhu through the Raja of Nayagarh 
with whose knowledge and consent be was being maintained 
in his estate. He solicited the permission of the Commis- 
sioner T. Pakenham to call for tbe personal attendance of 
the Raja. And the Commissioner in turn referred the 
matter to Governor General suggestiog to employ force 
agaiost the Raja, if necessary.” But the Governor General 
approved of the suggestion of Wilkinson. Accordingly the 
Commissioner issued 8 strongly worded Parwaoa to tbe 
Raja of Nayagarh ito withdraw his support from the rebel 
leader and persuade him to accept the terms of the British, 
failing which he would meet a fateful consequence. There- 
after Wilkinson himself went to Nayagarh and threatened 
the Raja to bring out Jagabandhu within four months. Then 
the Bewarta Baraju Paikrai tried and made Jagabanodhu 
willing to accept the terms of the offer.* This being com- 
municated to the Commissioner he ordercé for making 
elaborate arrangements to bring Jagabandbu to Cuttack. Sk. 
Waz Muhammad, the Seristadar of the office of the Super 
intendent of Tributary Mabals was deputed to accompany 


1. Orissa Records, Vol, 111, p. 84, Lewis Thomas, Brigadier General, 
Commanding Troops in Cuttack to R. Ker, October 22, 1819. 


2. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 16), W. B. Bayley to Wilkioson. The 
Magistrate of Khurda, December 2, 1823. 


3. Ibid, W. B. Bayley to T. Pakenham, November 25, 1824. 


4. Jbid, Jud, (OSA Acsn 189), A. Stirling to W. B. Bayley, 
July 21, 1819. ` 
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him. Strict instructions were also seotto the Magist- 
rate of Cottack, “to issue orders to the Police and other 
subordinate Police Officers as may be necessary to prevent 
their exercising any interference with the individual in ques- 
tion or in any way molesting on reaching the station.” 
And Jagabandhu thus arrived at Cuttack on May 29, 1825.* 

Having tbus remained concealed for eight years Jagaban- 
dhu finally came out to execute an agreement and the 
British Government was not strict eitber to impose any 
impolitic condition. The agreement provided that Jagabandhu 
would not leave Cnottack without sanction of the Commis- 
sioners, tbat he was allowed to reside with bis family with a: 
life long pension of Rupees 150 per month.” 

Thus Jagabandbu’s surrender was not an object surren- 
der. He did it ion a manner commensurate to his digoity. 
On the other band, tbe British Government virtually 
admitted defeat by offering him pardon. 

The British Government however rewarded all those 
who helped in briogiog Jagabandhbu to terms. Ooe year’s 
tribute was remitted to the Raja of Nayagarb. Baraju 
Paikrai was given a reward of Rupees 2000 and Waz 
Mubammad Rupees 1000.¢ 


Jagabandhu died at Cuttack on Saturday, January 24, 
1829* and accordiog to agreement bis pension was stopped 
from this date.® 


1. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 188), T. Pakenham to R. Ker, September 
2. 1818. 

2. Orissa Records, Vol. If, p. 74, W. Blunt, Commissioner to W. B- 
Baylev, Moy 29, 1825. 

3. Ibid, p. 73, W. Blant to W. B. Bayley, June 4, 1825. 

. Ibid. 

5. Bd. Procd, Rev. (OSA Acsn 21), R. Hunter to J. Pakenham, January 
26, 1829. 

6. Jbid, (OSA Acsn 22), Shakespeare to Stockwell, Acting Commis- 
sioner, August 28, 1829. 
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Thus passed away Jagabaodbu Vidyadhar leaving 
bebind a memory to conjure with. Reviewing the course of 
events, it is to be observed that be possessed strength of 
mind, an iron will and a dogged determination to uphold the 
cause with unflinching devotion and loyalty. And all that 
led him to sustain for eight years through trials and tribula- 
tions. Being a destitute depending on tbe bounties of others, 
the way be baffled the British authorities for eight years 
inspite of their constant vigilance speaks eloquently of bis 
wonderful personality and striking character. Further in 
him, was found ap organising genius. While bringing the 
Paiks, Dulais, and Dalbeheras under his banner, he made 
efforts to enlist the cooperation of the people, induce the 
Faudatory Chieftains and the Maratba Raja to join with 
him. Of course, he failed in his effort, but tbe manner in 
which he did it with utmost secrecy when the British officers 
were most vigilaot bears eloquent testimony to bis organising 
ability. Of course, his silence duriog the Resistance Move- 
ment of 1804 organised by Jaye Rajguru casts a shadow ou 
bis character. But being a practical man he wat aware of 
the futility of fighting the British Goveroment with meagre 
resources. Aund with the same awareoess if be rose in 1817, 
it was for the support that he was assured of getting from 
the Paiks and their Sirdars. On the whole he looms large 
in the saga of Orissan history as a celebrated leader snd the 
organiser of a rebellion which aimed at driviog away the 
British from Khorda and subsequently from Orissa. 


Inspite of his striking personality and character, if the 
rebellion failed, it was more for extraneous circumstances 
than for Jagabanodbu bimself. 


Behind the failure of the rebellion, admittedly worked 
ove factor most. Although the mass and Feudatory Chiefs 
bad sympathy for the movement they remained as passive 
onlookers of the drama that was being enacted in the 
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political platform of Orissa. Io fact, had the Paiks and 
Dalbeberas of all the States of Orissa joined hands with tbe 
insurgents, the British authority would .,bave been badly 
shaken and things would bave worsened still if the conjunc- 
‘tion with the Raja of Berar, could bave been effected. There 
was yet agotber factor which worked for the failure. Jags- 
bandbu was devoid of adequate meaot. He bad neither 
magn to help bim except his trusted followers nor money for 
organising resistaoce. He himself used to depeod oo the 
charities from the loyal villagers for his sustenance.* Lastly 
the Paiks being sccustomed to their owo way of Gightiog 
could not stand up before the advanced militsry manoeuvr- 
ing and discipline of the British. They had no equipments 
eitber. Io tbis circumstances if tbey could muster their 
courage aad face the heaviest odds, they richly deserves 
credit. 


On the whole, the lack of fighting equipments and 
materia! resources and want of cooperation of tbe Rajas and 
‘the ryots in general worked as bulwatk for the effective 
resist+ ance to the Government. 


Nature of tbe Rebellion 

Tho nature of the rebellion has been variously interpreted. 
According to Ewer, “the rising in Khurda was quite 
an isolated movemeot, prompted by despair, hatred aod 
thiret for revenge on the part of Jugbuodbo......it had io fact 
no connection whatever with tbe grievance and discontent of 
the Moqulbundi.....snd it bad taken place io a portion of & 
district and was distinctly and Peculiarly circumstanced.”””® 
But it does not sppear to be a correct astessment if the facts 
now available are to be considered. Although it originated 


1. Bd. Procd, Jud. (OSA Acsn 189), pp. 164-168, Transtation of aD 
Oriya Chittau of Jagabandhu. 

2. OHRS, Vol. [Hl, No. 4, p. If, W. Ewer to Goveromeat, 
May 13, 1818. 
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from Khurda and Banpur, yet it spread to the distant parts 
like Kujang, Harishpur aod even Pattamundai., Even the 
inhabitants of Chumsor had sympathy (or the rebels in 
whose activities Khonds in large numbers participated. 
Furthermore the Zemiodars in tbe aforesaid areas were 
reported to have been in league with the rebels. In such a 
situation, to say that it was an isolated movement coofined 
to a portion of the province does not sound logical. True, 
Jagabandhu’s suffering was immense and he spearheaded the 
movement. But to say that tbe rebellion was occasioned by 
despair and hatred for revenge of himself alone and not that 
of the people is a distortion of facts. It bad connections 
witb the people’s grievances and dreadful mise. Ewer in 
the same report has also admitted that the rising was 
prompted by the “the misery beyond endurance under which 
the people of Khboordah were sinking.” Morcover tbe 
very fact that Jagabandbu could remain concealed for cight 
years and poo siogle individual came forward to Givulge his 
whereabouts inspite of reward, threat aod constant induce- 
ment and his sustenance with the peoples’ charities eloquen- 
tly speak that behind the rebellion lay the popular support. 
Of course, the people of Mogulbundi did not join aod tbat 
was because, “no attempt indeed?’ reported “was ever made 
by the leaders of the insurrection to render their cause 
popular amongst the inhabitants of the plains........ .. They 
koew well that the timid, spiritless, imbecile, uamanly ryots 
of Mogulbundee could afford them no effectual aid... .. ..”2 
This statement again does not appear to be correct. Rather 
under centuries of oppressive rule of the outsiders, the 
common man bad sunk to the low level of economic depress 
sion and had lost all stamioa to rise and strike against 


1. OHRY, Vol. III, No.4, p.II, W. Ewer to Gorverament, May 13, 
1818. 


2. Ibid, pp. 2-3, W. Ewer to Government, May 13, 1818. 
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oppressors. Thus it can be said that tbe rebellion was not 
isolated and it bad assumed almost & proviocial importance, 


Viewing from another aogle, Ewer has also remarked 
that the rebellion was not premeditated or preplanned and it 
was a sudden upsurge of the spirit of revenge, smouldering 
in Jagabandhu.* But the facts do not substantiate this view. 
Jagabandbu bad planned loog before aod his plao was to 
restore Mukunda Dev II to the Gadi of Kburda, In tbis 
connection, the same Ever bas also admitted that “the visit 
of the rebels to Puri is sufficient evidence that the plan was 
rudely sketched out aad imperfectly conceived."’* Further 
Jagabandbu bad induced the Feudatory Rajas to join with 
‘him. He had seat his emmissary Bhup Singh to secure belp 
from tbe Bhonsle Raja. The Rajas of Chomsur, Kujang and 
Ngyagarh were in direct league with him. Aod wbat more 
can be the proof of preplao pature of the rebellioo. To 
substantiate it Trower’s views can be analysed thus, “‘It is 
by po means improbable that had Jagabandhu’s success 
continued, many Zemindars would have considered that they 
were only consulting their own interests in joining the 
standard of rebetlion.”’® He further reported, “I bsve been 
informed (but how far correctly I will not pretend to say) 
that the whole of the Rajas from Mayurbhanj to Choomsur 
were io league with the Kburda Raja. That the first success 
on the part of the insurgents would bave been signal for 
joining in the revolt and that had Pooree remaioed many 
days lopeger in tbeir possession, jhe whole district would 
have been ‘n arms.* In this conacction, be also remarked 
thus, *“I feel pretry confideot tbat tbe irruption of Jagabao- 
dbu was not a resolution formed oon a sudden but a plan io 


1. Ibid, p. 3, W. Cwer to Government, May 13, 1318. 

2. Ibid, pp 3-4, W. Fwer to Government, May 13, 1818. 

3. Orissa Records, Vol. II, p. 33, W. Trower to J. 2. Ward, 
May 23, 1817. 

4. Tbid. 
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some months before and Charan Patnaik who was tbe first 
mas there murdered long ago reported that Jagabandhu was 
tamperiog with Dulbeheras aod principat Sarbarakars.”’* 


Lastly the rebellion of 1847 in Kburda is termed 2s the 
Paik rebellion on the ground that tbe Paiks of Kburda all 
along took a leading part. This again is based on mistaken 
belief. Of course, the Paiks of Khurda were io the forc- 
front, but the entire civil population was reported to bave 
participated. Tn aoy case tbeir ultimate aim was the expul- 
sion of the British and the restoration of the Raja to the 
Gadi of Kburda. Atleast Bakshi was determined to achieve 
this aim ‘‘Let Mabaraja Ramchandra Deo” wrote Bakshi to 
British Goveroment, ‘“‘be placed on the Gudee of Kburda, 
all will be well.” In this connection, Irower also reported, 
“Jagabandhbu bad the intention of carrying of the Rajub of 
Kboordahb and restoring him to the whole of bis former 
possessions.’”’* Sommerising thus he stated further that tbe 
rebellion “‘was a crusade the object of which was to expel 
the English from all interference with the land of Purusbot- 
tam Chutter.’”* Thos, judged from tbis apgle the rebellion 
of 1817 was not a m¢fre Paik rebellion, it was a freedom 
movement of thk¢ Kburda people to throw off the foreign 


yoke. A 


Feudatory States of Orissa (1803-1857) ,Vol — 1, Dr. Jagannath 
Patnaik, Allahabad, 1988, PP-245-287 
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A Forgotten Chapter of Orissan History 


P.K. Pattanaik 


THE REBELLION OF 1817 


The year 1817 is a year of paramount importance in the 
history of Khurda inasmuch as it witnessed the rising of not 
only the Paiks but also the people of Khurda. The rising was 
a veritable storm that burst with such relentless fury “as to 

{ threaten the expulsion of the British, if not from the whote 
of Orissa, at least from the territory of Khurda™!. 

Bakshi Jagabandhu Vidyadhar Bbramaravara Ray Maba- 
patra, popularly known as Bakshi Jagabandhu, was the leader 
of the rebellion. He, like most of the people of Khurda, 
suffered because of machination of the Amlas. He was driven 
to desperation by the wheel of injustice set in motion by the 
British authorities. Upon him fell the task of fanning the 
smouldering embers of discontent into open flame.? 


.- 


JAGABANDHU VIDYADHAR 


Bskshi Jagabandhu was of royal blood. The title “Vidya- 
dhar” and the high position he held under the Raja of Khurda 
indicate that he was one of the descendants of the Bhoi family. 

He was matrimonially connected with the Raja of Shergarh on 

“vv the Ghumsar frontier and the Raja of Baramba in the present 
district of Cuttack. The families of Jagabandhu and of the 
principal servants of the Raja of Ghumsar were also allied 
by marriage. He ranked high both in position and authority 
in the kingdom.’ 

As regards the early career of Jagabandhu, very little infor- 
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mation is available. fn his childhood he was educated and 
got training in order to be able to fill the high office of the 
Bakshi or the commander-in-chief. He had a fine physique 
and was of great bodily strength and vigour. According to 
tradition, his physical strength and power were such that once 
when he felt an itching sensstion in an old temple at Khurda, 
he scratched his back against a stone 10° x 5° × 2$‘ in size 
and the stone was half raised from the ground.* 

Jagabandhu became the Bakshi of the Raja of Khurda. 
This post was held by his ancestors on hereditary basis. He 
enjoyed besides the Jaghirs and other perquisites appertaining 
to his rank the valuable estates of Killa Rorung at a very low 
quit rent. 

This Killa Rorung had been acquired by his ancestors by 
marriage.’ According to Ewer, the family of Jagabandhu had 
been enriched for many generations by the possession of this 
valuable estate. The rumour of the confiscation of the estate 
by the Maratha Government prior to the British conquest of 
the province, according to Ewer, was totally unfounded. It 
was, in his opinion, undoubtedly in the possession ofthe 
family of Jagabandhu at the time of cession of Cuttack by the 
Raja of Berar. The estate was at that time in the possession 
of his uncle. Jagabandhu took the possession of the estate 
after the death of his uncle. His cousin, Gadadhara, had 
also a share in it. It was not clear, however, to Ewer whether 
better right of possession was vested in Jagabandhu or in his 
cousin.® 

The first settlement of Khurda started in 1804-05. Jaga- 
bandhu who possessed Limbai, Rahang, Serai and Chabiskud 
ମକ ନନ these to be the hereditary property 
claims and ନ 6¢ Oo i ra 
bukhea nora bicha particle of his lands leaving not a 

- ground.”‘ He was, however, allowed to 
engage for Killa Rorung. It was settled with him in the first 
year of the British administration of the province.8 
ନ not present when Charles Groeme was 
ନ n making the first regular settlement of the land 
Binh i a the. part ofthe 
bandhu and also of the i ¢ real rank and situation of Jaga- 

ature of his claim to the estate.? 


a 
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Jagabandhu was acknowledged as Zamindar of the estate 
of the Killa Rorung in Charles Groeme’s settlement of 1212 
Amali year i.e., 1804-05. In April 1806 the estate was again 
settled with him during the triennial settlement by George 
Webb for the Amali years 1213 to 1215 (September 1805 — 
September 1808).3° But efforts were already being made by 
the outside Amias to deprive him of his hereditary possessions. 

The British had excluded native Oriyas from all offices of 
trust and respectability in the beginning. These were mostly 
filled up by the Bengalis and the Muslims. One Krishna 
Chandra Singh was the Diwan ofthe first Collector, Charles 
Groeme. He resigned when Webb became Collector, in 1805. 
One of his relations and dependants, Chandra Prasad Singh, 
became the Sheristhadar and continued to hold that office 
until 1811 when he was removed on charge of dishonesty and 
peculation. Gourhari Singh, the brother of the Sheristhadar, 
was Tahasildar of Puri from 1804-05 to 1809-10. He was 
appointed in 1809-10 as the Parichha and was entrusted with 
the duty of superintending the collections of the Khasmahals. 
He was also to receive, as a matter of convenience, the Kists 
from any Zamindar who might prefer paying into the Tahasil- 
dar’s treasury in their immediate neighbourhood to that of 
the collector at a distance of forty or fifty miles. 

Krishna Chandra Singh even after his retirement from 
service continued to reside in Cuttack. He had acquired 
several large and valuable Parganas in the southern division 
including the sacred town of Puri by doubtful means. These 
Parganas at first had been wrested by the Marathas from 
Birakishore Deva. Aftepnthe British conquest of Orissa, these 
were held as Khasmabals. But these were regarded as 
“awkward encumbrances’ and were consequently disposed 
of. The officials, who were the first advocares of such measure, 
purchased it at a very low rate. Rahang etc. fell now into 
Krishna Chandra’s hands. But Rorung, the hereditary estate 
of Jagabandhu Vidyadhar, continued to be in his possession. 
This was now coveted by the crafty and designing Krishna 
Chandra Singh. For it was not only a valuable estate but also 
was very lightly assessed. It further adjoined the Pargana 
of Rahang, besides being in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Puri. It was, therefore, regarded as an “interloping nook, 
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the possession of which was necessary to the completeness and 
compactness” of the estate.” So trap was now laid for 
Jagabandhu Vidyadhar. 

“In the second year of Webb’s triennial settlement, Chandra 
Prasad Singh, a relation of Krishna Chandra, ନ ଓ 
pointed out to Jagabandhu the expediency of paying his 
revenue into the hands of the Tahasildar at Puri instead of 
into the Collector's treasury. He told him that his sending 
revenue so far would be attended with inconvenience and, as 
he had a Tahasildar at Puri, he could pay it to him. Jaga- 
bandhu could not realise the consequence. He paid this 
amount to Ujjalananda and Gourhari Singh, the Tahasildar 
of Satis Hazari Mahal and fell into a snare. Thus, the first 
steps towards his ruin was accomplished. It was now casy for 
the Tahasildar to represent in his accounts the collections of 
Rorung as belonging to Pargana Rahang.!3 

In 1807-08 (1215S Amali year) Pargana Rahang, described 
as “‘Rahang Oghaira’’, was farmed nominally to one Lakshmi 
Narayan—the real farmer being Chandra Prasad Singh (a 
creature of Krishna Chandra Singh).!3 In 1216 Amali year it 
was letinfarm to Summant Patajoshi and Jagabandhu paid 
the amount of his Jumma during the two years to the farmers. 
At theend of 1216 Amali year the Pargana described as 
**Rabang Oghaira” was advertised for sale and was purchased 
by Krishna Chandra Singh. The Jumma of Rorung was 
added to that of Rabang and under the artful and significant 
description “Oghaira’’ Killa Rorung and some other Mahals 
were formally included in Pargana Rahang.® 

As soon as Rorung passed intos the hands of Krishna 
Chandra Singh, his servants attempted to take possession of 
it. But Jagabandhu violeuuly resisted the attempt of the agents 
of Krishna Chandra. There was a riot and petitions from 
both sides were brought before the Settlement Commissioner 
C. Buller. He asked R. Mitford, the Collector of Cuttack, to 
report. But the Sheristhadar, Chandra Prasad Singh, prevented 
the truth from being known. But such was the effect of the 
opposition from Jagabandhu that the new purchasers were 
re 

ecourse to strategems. He tried 
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to pacify Jagabandhu by paying him his Malikana. Jaga- 
bandhu became now assured of his right. He then let Rorung 
ion farm for three years to Dipchand, the record keeper of the 
Diwani court. But there was already a conspiracy to deprive 
him of Rorung at any cost. Dipchand destroyed the patta 
which he received from Jagabandhu and took a new one from 
Krisbna Chandra Singh. 

In the meanwhile, Gadadhara, his cousin, had filed a suit 
claiming a portion of Rorung. The case in the civil court 
ended in a compromise and Jagabandhu and his cousin agreed 
to divide the estate in proportions of ten annas and six annas. 
Jagabandhu now claimed to be the Zamindar of Rorung in 
his correspondence with the British authorities. Scott Warring, 
the Collector, in his Jetters to the Board of Revenue referred 
to Jagabandhu as the proprietor of Killa Rorung.!’ 

In 1813 Krishna Chandra renewed his leases under Regula- 
tion 1 of 1813. Then his agents boldly stood forward to enter 
into engagements for Killa Rorung as a part of their purchase. 
Jagabandhu “now on the point of being wholly ousted”, presen- 
ted a petition to Richardson, the Settlement Commissioner. 
Hein his petition stated that he had paid the revenue of 
Amali years 1214 (18C6-07) and 1215 (1807-08) to Ujjalananda 
and Gourhari, the Tahasildar of Satis Hazari Mahal. For this 
he also cited witnesses. He stated further that in 1216 (1808-09) 
he was absent from home and his agents instead of paying that 
amount of the Jumma to Gourhari deposited tbe same with 
the Raja Mukunda Deva I! at Puri and obtained a receipt 
from him. Evidently, the Jumma for Rorung for 1214 had 
been paid to Gourharsi wbich was misappropriated. He 
then had no other alternative but to pay the amount of Jumma 
of the Amali years, 1215 and 1216 to the farmers, Lakshmi 
Narayan and Summant Patajoshi respectively. 

Investigation into the case was made and it was proved 
beyond doubt that the annexation of Rorung was & fraudulent 
one. Trower, the Collector, strongly supported the claim of 
Jagabandhu. He pointed out that there was Dot a single 
document in the office “from which it appears that there was 
any case for including the estate, Rorung, in that of Rabang”. 
In his opinion Rorung was a separate and distinct estate and 
“jt had been included in that of Rabang by unfair means”. 
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He further stated that Jagabandhu, the petitioner, was fully 
justified in his application for separating the estate.?? He 
wunted to utilise this excellent opportunity for restoring the 
independence of Killa Rorung by taking separate engagements 
from Jagabandhu. He, however, pointed out that in case 
Rorung was returned to Jagabandhu, it would be necessary to 
reduce the Jumma of Rahang.2° But the Revenue Board sub- 
sequently decided not to enter into engagements with Jaga- 
bandhu.?! In May 1814 the Board of Revenue informed 
Richardson not to admit the claims of Jagabandhu. This was 
a sequel to a representation made on: behalf of Krishna 
Chandra Singh that the original right of Jagabandhu to 
Rorung was questionable. In June an order was passed for- 
bidding engagements from him “until he should have establi- 
shed a title to the lands in the regular course of law or at 
least have satisfied the Revenue authorities that he had strong 
presumptive right to the properiy”.®® 
When the final orders of the Government were known 
to him, Jagabandhu became utterly desperate. His complaints, 
according to Ewer, were loud and vehemeuat, His language 
became almost threatening. He felt that he had been unjustly 
deprived of his legitimate possessions. He became wilful 
negligent and did not seek redress in the regular court of law. 
When advised to institute a suit for the recovery of his estate, 
he showed “an invincible repugnance pleading his want of 
means, the degradation of suing as a pauper and the uncertainty 
and of any reference to the court by an Oriya when a rich 
Bengali was to be defendant”.? It is natural to conclude 
that any man who loses his estate against his will, Trower 
wrote, “under whatever circumstances should feel discontent” 24 
Hi $0 inthe case of Jagabandhu Who enjoyed rank, 
position in the society. His position became 
absolutely miserable. He was further deprived of small pittance 
by his agent, Jagabandhbu Pattanaik. Major Fletcher had 
resumed all his Jaghir, yet Jagabandhu had retained so 
**‘Khoodkast lands’”’. This was let in farm to one Tagabandhy 
Pattanaik who appropriated these lands.2 § 
almost a beggar deriving his i 5 ne Decame 
ର maintenance from voluntar' 
contributions made by the people. His time was “chiefly hepel 
in wandering over scenes of formerconsequence and authority”. 
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So great was his sense of importance and dignity that he, even 
in his fallen condition, continued to cling to those insignia of 
siate to which his rank and titles as a principal official of the 
Raja of Khurda entitled him. Though almost a beggar, he was 
constantly attended by a rugged tribe of followers beuring 
staffs, merchuls, punkahs etc.2¢ 

Cockburn held the deceit of Krishna Chandra primarily 
responsible for the rebellion. *Ilt was owing to his conduct 
in endeavouring fraudulently to retain the possession of Kill 
Rorung as a portion of his estate”, he wrote, “‘that the rebellion 
of 1817 arose.” 

Jagabandhu “in this state of despair. hatred, and thirst for 
revenge’ planned a rising against the newly established British 
Government. He was in touch with the dissatisfied and dis- 
contented Dulaees and Dulbeberas of the land. In January 
1817 there was an alarm of an invasion by the Pindaris from 
the south. Groups of these Pindaris had entcred Ganjam and 
indulged in loot and plunder. They had certaintly intended to 
plunder the temple of Jagannatha and then raid Cuttack. 
Charan Pattanaik, a leading Surbarakar of Khurda and au 
bitter foe of Jagabandhu, reported to the Daroga of Khurda that 
a messenger had reached the Bakshi from the Pindari camp 
inviting him to assist them in making an incursion into the 
district. He further reported that Jagabandhu seemed to be 
in communication with the Dulbeheras on the subject. The 
Darogaimmediately attempted to apprehend Jngabandhu. It 
was then that Jagabandhu became concerned for his personal 
safety and resolved no longer to delay the execution of his 
scheme.?® He boldly came forward to rebel ngainst the British. 
He represented to the Raja that the misery and suffering of 
the people of Khurda were unbearable and that with the 
‘intention of avenging their injuries the people cppointed him 
(Jagabandhu) as their leader”. 


OUTBREAK OF THE RERLLLION 
The rebellion was heralded by the march of a body of 
Ghumsar Kandhas®® into Banpur area. In the Jast week of March 


about 400 Kandhas entered Banpur and indulged in large scale. 
2 
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looting of British property.”! This was not mercly a part of 
thcir usual predatory excursions into the fertile tract of Banpur. 
They had been highly dissatisfied with the Company Govern- 
ment. The estate of their king, Dhananjay Bhanja (accused of 
murder and other atrocities) had been forfeited to the Govern- 
ment and the king himself had been sent as a statc-prisoner to 
Chengleput in Madras.3? This incursion of the Kandhas was, 
therefore, in retaliation for imprisonment of the Raja and’ for- 
feiture of his estate. In fact, there were many features of resem- 
blance in the character of the disturbances prevailing in Ghum- 
sarandin Khurda. The families of the two Rajas, Ghumsar 
and Khurda, who were allied by matrimonial connections had 
been deprived of the management of their Zamindaries. The 
principal officials of both the Rajas were allied by marriages. 
They also nourished same grievance against the British. The 
establishment of Paiks of both the chiefs also were actively 
engaged in resisting the British authority. The military com- 
manders of both the places were, again, the leaders of the 
rebellion.® There is, therefore, no doubt that the rebellion 
was a pre-planned affair. There were certainly minute delibera- 
tions and careful consultations between them to take recourse 
to a common line of action to rise against the British. “‘There 
are sufficient grounds to infer”, wrote Bayley, Secretary to the 
Government in the Judicial Depariment, “‘that the leading 
ohject of these classes of people was the same, j.e., restoration 
of the hereditary proprietors of the estates to their former 
power and influence”. Thus the Kandhas of Ghumsar, who 
came to Banpur in pursuance of a common plan, struck first 
and thereby unfurled the first banner of revolt.34 

The organised Paiks, Dulaees and Dulbeheras of Khurda 
rose almost immediately under their leader, Jagabandhu. They 
marched to Banpur and joined the insurgents there. A meeting 
of the leading Dulaees and Dulbeheras Was soon convened at 
Banpur. A scheme of attacking the British officials, especially, 
tlie Tahasildar and Daroga, was chalked out. But one Pindiki 
Santra, the Dulbehera of Champajhar (adjoining Ghumsar and 
Khallikote), proposed conciliatory measures. “Instead of a riot 
a out the Tahasildar and Daroga’’, he pleaded, ‘‘they 
fe proceed in a body tothe Sahebat Cuttack and state 

im their grievances”. He 2dded, “jt was most likely that 
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the Saheb who had 100 coss of country to govern kpcw nothing 
of their grievances; that proceeding in this mode to Cuttack 
afforded some prospect of obtaining redress’. But his proposal 
was rejected and it was resolved to strike. “*The sensible advice 
was overruled”, lamented W. Forrester, Deputy Collector of 
Cuttack, “and the insurrection commenced thot evening . . ."°3 

Then,there followed looting of government offices and proper- 
ties; especially the Thanas and other government buildings were 
made the targets of attack. More than hundred persons were 
killed at Banpur and the rebels carried of about Rs. 15,000/- 
of government money. C. Becher, the Salt Agent of the southern 
division, narrowly escaped, but his boat on the Chilika lake was 
captured and plundered. Then the rebels moved towards Kburda. 
On their way then were joined by hundreds of Paiks. This 
number swelled as they reached Khurda. Evidently, the Paiks 
were much encouraged and emboldened by the initial success of 
the insurgents.?% 

The rebels then arrived at Khurda. But thc news of their 
march had already reached the government officers stationed at 
Khurda. As they were not in a position to offer any effective 
resistance, they abandoned the offices for safety of their lives. 
Thus, the rebels encountered practically no opposition from 
them. The treasury was sacked and only the government build- 
ings were burnt. E. Impey, the then Magistrate of Cuttack, in 
his report on 30 March 1817 to the Governmcnt stated that the 
police Thana, Munsif’s court and Tahasildar's office were 
plundered and burnt. Not even a single house belonging to any 
Private individual was touched. “1 have had communications 
with several persons who were present when tke police Thana, 
Munsif’s Cutchery and Tahasildar’s C utchery at Khoorda were 
burnt and plundered”, wrote fmpey, “but they all agree in stating 
that no houses were destroyed, no property plundered and not 
one individual touched, excepting those connected with the 
Government”.3? The rebels carried off here one of the Bark- 
andazes and killed another. A servant of the Daroga was slain 
and another person was wounded when the Cutchery was burnt. 
Another body of rebels marched to Pargana Limbai, entered 
the village Ratbipur (within the five coss of the Pargana 
Limbai), and killed Charan Pattanaik, a government servant, 
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who had madc himself especially obnoxious to the Paiks bv 


reporting te ihe collector against Jagubandhu.™ | 

4 he rebellion also spread to Panchngarh. Ito was under the 
charge of Ram Muha Dei of Sambalpur. There the people had 
been cissatistied with tbe high rate of taxation. Fspecially’. il 
ltl eremed discontent amoeng the Jughirdars und Brahmins. 
Though the Runi behaved with great fairness and moderation 
1 her temints, yet the people could not disassociate her from 
the injustice done by the British. Lor some years the ill-feeling 
towards the Rani Tonnd a partial vent in numcrous complaints 
fo the collector of Cuttack. But soon after the out-brceak of the 
rebellion andthe arrival of Bakshi Jagabandbu at Bolgarh, the 
people at once seized the opportunity for revenge. The old 
fevenuce eflicers. viz... Dulaces and Dulbcheras and Paiks of 
Panehapsrh at once joined him. They burnt the house of the 
Rani and her Diwanand plundered her property. The Diwan 
was put to death by the rebels. The Rani made her escape to 
Cuttack.” 

News of the insurrection soon reached the military authori- 
ties at Cuttick and prompt action was taken to quell it. E. 
Impey. Magistrate and Judge of Cuttack. at once sent detach- 
ments. onc nnder Lientenant Pridcaux 10 Khurda and another 
under lLiivvtenant Farris to Pipli to protcct the Pargana of 
fimbai. impey himself left for Khurda on Ist April I817 
secempanied hy Lieutenant Travis and a detachment of sixty 
Sepoys. THis intention was to join the force under Lieutenant 
Prideaus at Khurda. Te reached Gangapara pass in the ceven- 
ing of 2nd April 1817. He found that further progress was 
impossible on account of the barricade raised by the insurgents 
who lay in cmbush behind it. On his arrival there the insur- 
gents began firing on them from behind the barricade. So they 
halted for the night. A council of war was held and it was 
resolved to attempt to force the stochude carly in the morning. 
A letter was sent to Licutenant Prideaux to churge the delenders 
of the barricade from behind the rear so that theymight find it 
difficult to continuc the operations. But the messenger through 
whom the lettcr was Sent came back next morming with the 
information that Khurda had been sacked and that Lieutenant 


Pridceaux was not te be found in the neighbourhood. By this 


time the Sepoys had heen much harassed by the scorching sun 
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Moreover, they were running short of provisions as the same 
had not been brought from Cuttack. Nothing also could bc 
procured on the spot. The English Sepoys in the meanwhile 
were worn out with hunger and fatigue. Colonel Travis could 
realise the gravity of the situation and advised Impcy tobeat a 
retreat. Soon the Paik forces swelled to about 3,000. They 
opened brisk fire on the retreating British forces. The British 
also returned fire. The Paiks centinued their fighting. They 
kept well under the cover of the jungles, from which they sud- 
denly emerged now and again to fire on the British troops. 
However, the British suffered no loss of tife though inuch of 
their baggages had been dropped or abandoned in confusion. 
After continued march for ten hours—from 3.30 A.M. to 3 30 
P.M.—the party reached Balakati where they halted for some- 
time. While preparing to resume their march at 9.30 P.M. in 
the night, they were again attacked under cover of darkness by 
a large body of rebels. But the British troops returned fire and 
the Paiks dispersed in al! directions. The British forces conti- 
nued their retreat without further attack. Impy reached Cuttack 
on 4 April 1817.°° He wrote to Government thus: 


“This instant returned, after a most fatigving macch of a 
day and night from, Khurda®'; I can only write for the 
information of his Lordship in Council that my retreat was 
forced, and that the whole of the Khurda territory is ina 
state of insurrection..." 


In the meanwhile Lieutenant Prideaux had reached Khurda. 
fe had received information that the Paiks numbering 5,000 
had attacked and plundered the house of Rani Mukta Dei (of 
Sumbalpur) "t Panchagarh, captured her and her Diwan and were 
advancing under Jagabandhu to attack him. He also learnt 
that Captain Wallington had proceeded to Puri to prevent out- 
break of insurrection there, leaving orders to Lieutenant Farris 
(stationed at Limbai) to effect a junction with him (Prideaux) and 
attack the Paiks Gangapara. As per this instruction, Lieutenant 
Farris proceeded to Gangapara with only fifty soldiers. But as 
he reached there, he was attacked by the rebels and shot dead. 
A native Subadar on the British side was also killed. Two 
messengers, whom Lieutenaot Farris had sent to Lieutenant 
Prideaux, were also captured by the Paiks who cut off their 
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noses. Lieutenant Prideaux who also similarly attacked by the 
rebels. But he managed retreat to Cuttack via Pipli leaving 
all their baggage behind. Impey referred this matter to the 


Government: 


“The officer who went in command of the party which 
accompanied the collector (Farris) has been. killed, and the 
whole detachment driven back to Pi pli. The insurgents call upon 
the Raja, and Jagabandhu issued orders in his name. Their 
avowed intention is to proceed to Puri and reconduct him 
in triumph to his territory”. 


Impey recommended that the Raja of Khurda should be 
removed from Puri to Cuttack and that a reward of Rs. 5$,000/- 
should be offered for capture of each of nis Sardars. He also 
recommended for proclamation of martial law in Khurda.#? 


SPREAD OF THE REBELLION 


The rebellion now spread. Pipli fell into the hands of the 
Paiks. They sacked it and burnt the Thana. On 7 April 1817, 
300 Paiks with arms of various descriptions were joined by Raj 
Ballabb Chotroy, the Khnndsit of Garh Padmapur. They 
surrounded the village of Hariharpur and attacked the officials 
of the Tahasildar of Kotdesh who had been sent for the collec- 
tion of revenue. The Paiks beat them, took away their clothes 
and destroyed the revenue papers. The Tabasildar was also 
attacked. They plundered ten or twelve houses. They attacked 
the Bund Daroga, looted his house and seized his uncle. Rebe- 
lion spread to the vicinity of Puri. The purchasers of the estates 
of Balarampur and Budbhbakera were violently dispossessed by 
the former proprietors.43 

Captain Wallington had reached Puri on 2 April 1817. His 
action had not been hampered by any action of the Paiks. He 
found everything quiet there. But he with his military insight 
anticipated the move of the rebels and, therefore, recommended 
a despatch of a force to follow up the insurgents. In accordance 
with bis instructions, Captain Le Fevre was despatched with 

a force of five hundred fifty men and some guns. He marched 
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to Khurda on 9 April 1817. Khurda was occupied by him and 
martial law was imposed on 12 April 1817 in Khurda under 
the Regulations of 1804.44 

Soon the rebels under the leadership of Jagabandhu procecd- 
ed to Puri, the residence of the Raja Mukunda Deva Il. It was 
aimed at bringing him back and place him on the throne of 
Kburda. They—about two hundred ion number—began assemb- 
ling in Sukul, a smal! village near Puri, on the morning of ]2 
April 1817. In the same evening, another body of Paiks amount- 
ing to two thousand arrived at Puri by the Lokanatha Ghat. 
The court there was burnt at 9 P.M. in the night. Several other 
government and private buildings including that of the Police 
Daroga were set on fire. The houses of the European residents 
were situated on the sea shore, about half a mile from the town. 
The officials took refuge there. The troops took up their resi- 
dence in the bungalow of C. Becher, the Salt Agent. On the 
morning of 13 April 1817 about one hundred and fifty Paiks, 
variously armed, marched to the judge’s bungalow by the sea 
shore; while a party of rebels consisting of about three thousand 
to four thousand stood at a distance from the bungalow. There 
was an exchange of fire tor two hours between the Paiks and 
the troops stationed there for the protection of the judge's 
bungalow. The Paiks, however, had to beat a retreat. Fifteen 
Paiks were killed and many more were wounded. The British 
success was, however, only temporary.“° On 14th morning the 
main body of the Paiks numbering between five to ten thousand 
including Kandhas from Ghumsar area entered Puri under the 
leadership of Bakshi Jagabandhu. The people of Puri at once 
joined hands with them.*° The Paiks from the Raja’s private 
establishment also joined. The priests of the temple openly 
proclaimed the fall of the English rule and the restoration of 
the ancient line of sacred kings. The Paiks had an action near 
the Jagannatha temple in which an European and some Sepoys 
were killed. Captain Wallington’s force was overwhelmed. 
Being thus hemmed in on three sides by the Paiks and the sea, 
the British troops had to beat a speedy retreat by the only road 
still open. Provisions were also running short and it was impos- 
sible to procure a fresh supply. So Captain Wallington with 
some officials like J. King and R. Becher, two salt officers, 
S. Rusby, the Collector of Pilgrim tax, retreated from Puri to 
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Cuttack 4? Puri now fell completely 
ry was pillaged; some priests 1 

po ଆ 3,900/- from the treasury. 
ment buildings were burnt. They then erecle ar ର 
around the town as a measure of defence ର 
attack by the English. They now approached the Raja 
Deva II with a view to making bim the acknowledged : ca pe 
the rebellion. Jagabandhu Vidyadhar tried to take hin and his 
family to Khurda with the intention of installing him on the 
throne there as the Raja of Khurda.?8 But the Raja stoutly 
resisted it. The reasons for his unwillingness are not far to seck. 
From the very beginning, Raja Mukunda Deva Hl favoured the 
views and designs of Jagabandhu. His deprivation from the 
throne and consequent humiliation made him very much sympa- 
thetic to the cause of the rebellion. In fact, he wa: previously 
acquainted with every plan and action of the retcls. It is also 
inconceivable that the priests of the Jagannatha temple would 
have proclaimed openly the fall of the Company's rule in Puri 
without his full knowledge and concurrence. Trower, the 
collector of Cuttack, also admitted the fact of the Raja's 
sympathy and support for Jagabandhu.*® Mukunda Deva I! 
admitted to have given consent to Jagabandhu in his palace at 
Puri and proposed to take him back to Khurds olong with his 
family. But he put off for five days with faise promises. He 
then sent his Muktar, Purushottama Bhary, to the British 
authorities in secret with a letter asking for military aid.°° This 
he, no doubt, did to save his own skin. He was fully conscious 
of the might of the British Raj and could easily foresee the con- 
sequences of such a hazardous step. “Why should 1”, he question- 
ed the rebel leader, “‘wander through the woods and mountains 
after the manner of mad men”. So whatever might have his 
feelings in this regard, he chose to play a safe role. 

As the rebellion was widespread, it was beyond the power of 
the civil authorities to control the situation. It was, therefore, 
thought expedient to declare martial law in the affected areas. 
Accordingly, martial law was proclaimed in Khurda on 14 April 
1817 and in Pipli, Limbai, Puri and Kotdesh on 19 Apri! 1817. 
Major General G. Martindell was appointed as the Corimander 


of the force in Cuttack under the title of military Commis- 
sioner. ! 
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Captain Le Fevre left Cuttack for Khurda on 9th April at 
the head of a large force. He faced practically no opposition 
on the way. He made a frantic search for Jagabandhu at 
Khurda; but he could not get any trace of him. He marched to 
Bajpur. ‘All the Paiks villages at Bajpur and Kadalibari were 
set on fire. On the evening of 16th April he reached Tapang 
and the next morning he arrived at Kanas. He crossed the 
river Nuna and encamped at Nuagoan, a village on the left 
bank. Continving his march he reached the village Dobander 
where he met the rebels numbering one thousand. His force 
soon opened fire and the rebel Paiks fled away in utter confu- 
sion. Captain Le Fevre reached Puri on 18 April 1817 at 2 P.M. 
Jagabandhu and his followers fled from Puri before the arrival 
of his forces and proceeded towards Banpur. One of the Paik 
leaders, Krishna Chandra Vidyadhar, was reported to be 
present at Kanas with a large body of his followers. Raja 
Mukunda Deva I! was only present at Puri. Captain Le Fevre 
found, to his utter astonishment, that Captain Wallington and 
all the European officers had been driven out of Puri. The Raja, 
with sixteen Paiks, was on the point of making good his escape. 
In his disturbed state he regarded it unwise to let the Raja off. 
So he was taken to custody.5? 

On the receipt of information from Captain Le Fevre that 
Puri had been reoccupied by him and that the Raja was under 
guard, Major Hamilton started for Puri on 20 April 1817. On 
the way he had an encounter with a group of rebels who had 
assembled there under Dharamu Harichandan at Sarangarh, 
about three and half cross south of Cuttack. But they were 
repulsed with heavy losses.’ Hc then marched towards Puri. 
At Pipli he left a force under Captain Armstrong to defend 
Pipli and the neighbouring area. On the arrival of Major 
Hamilton at Puri, Captain Lc Fevre started for Cuttack with 
the Raja as his prisoner. A body of Paiks, numbering two 
thousand and five hundred, made an attempt at Pipli to rescue 
him, but in vain.® The Paiks were driven away by Captain 
Armstrong. Nineteen Paiks were killed and about eighty to one 
hundred Paiks were wounded. Captain Le Fevre reached Cuttack 
safely on 11 May 1817. The Raja was placed in close confine- 
ment in the fort of Barabati.” 
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NEw AREAS 


The rebellion now spread to other places. It broke out in 
Gopec and Tiran. More than 500 Paiks under the leadership of 
two Khandaits, who were followers of J agabandbu, marched 
from Khurda to Killa Rupsa. They instigated insurrection in 
both Gope and Kujang. The Khandaits of this part of the 
country assembled their respective Paiks. In it they were being 
encouraged by the former commanders of Merichpur, Harispur 
and Golra. They plundered the villages situated within tbe 
Thanas of Asureswar and Prabarajpur. The Amlas and Zamin- 
dars were captured and their property seized.’ The new 
Zamindars who had purchased estates from the original pro- 
prietors were the main targets of attack. They fled away and 
their estates were occupied by the former Zamindars. 

A body of Malangis joined hands with the rebel-Paiks and 
seized a Daroga and an Amla of the Rennabh salt gola. The salt 
gola was plundered. Salt Daroges of Bankud and Astarang 
were captured. The Cutcheri of the Zamindar of Purroah was 
plundered. The Amlas and Zamindar of Rupsa and Talapadda 
also received similar treatment. 

On 29th April E. Impey, Magistrate of Cuttack, informed 
the Secretary to the Government of the disturbances in the 
Thanas of Gope and Tiran and that refractory Khandaits still 
retained the possession of the estates sold to others. 
Poa a that the insurgents would attack 
ନ: . Halloran, Commanding Officer at Cuttack, 
ବର igh § treasury to the Mabanadi and the 
safety. alt Agent to the Kathjuri for the sake of 

Military operations on a large scale were now decided upon 
ହି ନ Major General Martindel] NE at 

t centre of rebellion, on 15 May 1817 where 
he took his post. He employed his forces in d i 
CE estroying Stocka- 
des and in dispersing insurgents wherever th i 
parties. As a result, he was able to ର assemioled I 
control the situation within 


a short period. Acti ie 
AeA i cting Secretary in his report of 10th August 


“‘considerable number of Paiks have been killed and others 
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have voluntarily returned to their allegiance. Those who are 
still in arms have retired to remote part of the jungle where 
it is impracticable to pursue them at this advanced period 
of the season. . .”’60 


But though the insurrection was stamped out in Khurda 
area owing to the presence of troops, it spread to areas further 
away from Khurda. The Paiks of Khurda who had retreated 
into the jungles now moved to those areas. The prospect of 
rainy season which would afford them immunity from military 
operations in those areas encouraged them to carry on depre- 
dations on a large scale.©! 

Impey in his report on 29th May to Government mentioned 
the revival of disturbances in the Thana of Gope on account 
of the aid the local Paiks received fromthe Khurda Paiks. On 
30th May he informed the Government about the continuous 
disturbed state in Gope, the spread of rebellion to Asureswar 
and the outrages committed by the Kujang Paiks. He recom- 
mended declaration of martial law in the Thanas of Gope, 
Tiran and in the estates of Golra, Harishpur and Kujang. On 
3rd June Impey reported extension of disturbances to Thana 
Haribarpur and on 4th June he stated that disturbances had 
been increased and that the Thana of Gope had been burnt. He 
applied to the Military Commissioner for a detachment of troops 
to be stationed at Gope. Accordingly, Captain Kennet was 
sent with a force to establish law and order there. He was 
successful in quelling distur baoces there.® 

The rising of the Paiks had been pretty general all over the 
southern and eastern parts of the province. They burnt the 
Thanas of Asureswar, Tiran, Hariharpur, besides, Khurda, 
Puri, Nimapara and Gope. They also committed various ravag- 
cs and excesses in the country surrounding them. The Paiks, 
especially of Kujang, had risen in open defiance of the civil 
authority almost after the outbreak of the rising of the Khurda 
Paiks. There they plundered the salt of Ramprasad who was 
in charge of transporting salt from Kujang to the Chauki. All 
the Amlas were captured and carried to Paradip. Eight Bar- 
kandazes who came to their assistance received similar treat- 
ment. Madhusudan Mangaraj, the Raja of Harishpur, was 
another main leader of the Paiks in Kujang area. The police 
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were making frantic efforts to apprchened him. Though they 
seized number of his followers with the help of one Banamali 
Narendra and killed one of his principal followers in one 
encounter, Madhusudan Mangaraj managed to escape. Banamali 
was given a reward of Rs. 1,000,- and was promised Rs. 1,000/- 
if he could get Madhusudan arrcested.©® j 
In July, when rains set in, the rivers became full and it be- 
came wholly unsuitable for any military operation in the 
Kujang area. So the depredations of the Paiks in the area 
increased and was extended as far as Putamundai. There a 
body of 200 Paiks attacked the Thana of Patamuandai and killed 
four Barkandazes. The Magistrate had to sirengthen the Police 
establishment at Tiran, Hariharpur and Patamundai.®® 
Jagabandhbu had even tried to stir up insurrection in the 
district of Balasore. He sent secret messengers to Jagannatha 
Praharaj, the Zamindar of Dhena, Mukundram Bhbuyan, 
Zamindar of Martha Pargana, and Durpanarayana of Jam- 
conda in Balasore area. But the messengers, while returning 
with a reply, were captured. They confessed the fact of passing 
secret messages between the Zamindars and Jagabandhu. They 
were, in consequence, kept under strict vigilance of the Mapgis- 
trate of Balasore. With reference to Jagannatha Praharaj. the 
Zamindar of Dhena, the Magistrate of Cuttack remarked thus: 


“indeed Jaganatha Praharaj may be estimated a dangerous 


man in every respect being a finc, bold active and determin- 
ed character as I have heared.”63 


Jagabandhu’s attempts to excite disturbances in the tributary 
Manhals were not Successful. None of the Garhjat Rajas afford- 
€d any assistance to Jagabandhu or to the rebels. “The Raja 
of Ranapur was the only person of that class whose conduct 
appeared to be equivocal”, but then, there was no proof of 
his extending any assistance to the rebels in Khurda. 


LAST PHASE 


Situation in Kujang and neighbouring tegion continued to 
in a disturbed state. The Magistrate proposed sending troops 
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£1 Mula rrr oe eves 


to that place. It was thought that the presence of troops will 
check the activities of the rebels and strengthen the morale of 
the Police. In Kujang Paiks rose in arms under the leadership 
of Bamadeva Patajoshi and Narayana Paramaguru. They had 
compelled the imbecile Zamindars to join them. The country 
was almost scoured by the Paiks and the rebel Icaders.® Impey 
had asked Madhusudan Sendh, the Raja of Kujang, to come 
to Cuttack; but he did not come and meet him. He was pur- 
suaded by the ring leaders ‘‘to head an insurrection among the 
people against the authority of the British Government.” So 
martial law was imposed in Kujang in the first week of 
September 1817.6” Captain Kennet was deputed for quelling 
the disturbances in that area. He was instructed by the Mapgis- 
trate to capture the ring-Jeaders, Narayana Paramaguru and 
Bamadeva Patajoshi, and to send the Raja of Kujang for his 
trial by civil authorities. One Balunkeswar Das, an ex-employee 
of the Raja, and one Krupasindhu Chammu Pattanaik, a resi- 
dent of Harishpur, were deputed to provide all information in 
this regard. Captain Kennet was also provided with some charts 
and maps showing the routes by water to Kujang, residence of 
the Raja and situation of several Garhs, the number of Paiks 
and Beheras attached to them and also the names of their 
Sardars. Besides, he was instructed to go directly to Paradip, 
the residence of the Raja, with a view to capturing him.88 

The detachment under Kennet proceeded towards Kujang on 
13 Septernber 1817. On his arrival at Paradip at 2 p.m. Captain 
Kennet found the place strongly stockaded and defended. He 
began the assault at once. The stockade was carried away by 
storm; one party under Lieutenant Forrester pursued the Paiks 
into the village and killed fifteen of them and captured three 
pounder guns kept at the main entrance. Two other parties 
of Sepoys under Captain Kennet and Lieutenant Wood follow- 
ed the Paiks in one direction. But as it became dark, they 
waited for the next morning to resume operations. On 14 
September 1817 Captain Kennet marched to village Nvagarh 
and seized a large quantity of arms, few cannons and three 
elephants. On 18 September 1817 there was an encounter with 
the Paiks numbering about two thousand. One elephant and 
eight horses were captured. The Raja of Kujang surrendered 
himself. Narayana Paramaguru and Bamadeva Patajoshi, the 
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ring leaders of the rebellion, were also captured with the help 
of the Raja. Madhusudan Mangaraj, another ring leader, how- 
ever, managed to escape. The surrender of the Raja and the 
capture of the ring leaders broke down the morale of the 
rebels. They gave up tbe fight and resumed their peaceful pro- A 
fessions. Impey in his report to the Government on 12 October 
1817 reported that the farmers of the land who fled away dur- 
ing the disturbances came back to resume possessions of their 
land. The Magistrate in his next report stated that the Raja of 
Kujang, Bamadeva Patajoshi and Narayana Paramaguru arrived 
at Cuttack and were kept confined in the fort of Barabati. The 
martial law was withdrawn from Kujang by 26 October 1817.6° 
Gope also continued to be in abnormal state. There the first 
out-break occurred in June 1817. The Paiks rose in arms undcr 
the leadership of Karunakara Sardar, attacked the Thana and 
drove the Police out of it. The Thana was also burnt. Captain 
Faithful proceeded to Gope via Nimapara with eighty men. He 
found the Thana burnt andthe village deserted ; but he could 
not get any trace of the rebels. Captain Baines was posted at 
Gope with a small detacbment. He remained there until the 
end of October 1817 when a general amnesty was promulgated 
in the tracts subject to martial law (except Banpur).*° Thus, by 
the end of October the rebellion was to a large extent suppres- 
To out afresh in Khurda and in its vicinity 
ନୟ ଷ୍ଟ continued to foment 
Sppoee Ge Cone a ey not this time venture to 
burning and even ନ Th mitted large scale of robbery, 
] Cre. The Police were equally powerless 
to puuaish or prevent it. Asa result, the revenue could not be 
collected. Many people fied to the jungles. Disorder also spread 
to neighbouring Parganas. The Paiks of Pipli and G 
took part in it. It was, therefore necessacr ର ସା 
’ y for the British to 
take recourse to military force. Lieutenant Travi 
the southern and Lieutenant Bell to the n i ape 
Khurda to restore peace and order.?1 Som pi i Perse or 
Wi 
hunted down. As a result, all elements of diso bh HO 
ed out. The troops returned to headquart ଓ ପଡନା 
of the hot season. W.L. Melville and Wilia, NI 
vested with the powers of Joint Mos illhiam Forrester were 
and Khurda respectively.?2 Wi aBlstrate and posted at Puri 
y. illiam Forrester received the 
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charge of the Thanas of Khurda and Pipli about the middle 
of July 1818. At the end of that month he proceeded to Khurda. 
“Every part of Khurda”, he wrote, ‘‘were infested by large 
body of Paiks headed by the proscribed and other disaffected 
Dulbeberas, who residing in thick jungles which intersect every 
part of this estate, compelled the iohabitants to supply them 
with provision and punishment with plunder and murder, any 
villager or individual who gave information to or had any 
intercourse with the officers of Police and revenue...” The 
Zilla of Banpur was found by Forrester to have been much 
disturbed by the plundering incursions of Panas from Khalli- 
kote and other adjoining hill areas.”? 

The rebellion broke out in March 1817 and lasted for a 
year and half. By September 1818 it was almost stamped out. 


FATE OF THE REBLES 


After the suppression of the rebellion, vigorous steps were 
taken against the rebels. Many of them were apprehended and 
were committed to trial for high treason. In June 1817 six 
persons were committed to trial. In July 1817 eight persons 
were committed to trial for high treason. W. Esquire who was 
acting as Joint Magistrate of Cuttack reported to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government in March 1818 that G. Martindell, 
the Military Commissioner, had forwarded him a list of two 
hundred and sixty eight prisoners most of whom were charged 
with rebellion or plunder.** 

As has been narrated before, Gajapati Mukunda Deva Ii 
was taken captive to Cuttack with his son. There he was lodged 
in a hut erected for the purpose inside the Barabati fort. An 
allowance of Rs. 25/- per day was sanctioned for the Raja and 
asum of Rs. 500/- per month for the maintenance of his family 
at Puri While in imprisonment, the Raja died.” The Raja of 
Kujang was also similarly treated. He was taken into custody 
and removed to Cuttack where he was placed in a hut inside 
the fort. The Commissioner of Cuttack recommended to the 
Government that the Raja of Kujang should either be tried on 
the charge of rebellion or be deprived of his estate. But the Vice 
President in-Council did not concur with the opinion and held 
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that the Raja who surrendered himself voluntarily and Was 
instrumental in the capture of some of the ring leaders like 
Narayana Paramaguru and Bamadeva Patajoshi should not be 
tricd on the charge of rebellion. He was ultimately released in 
December and was allowed to return to his estate. ® 

Though many rebels were arrested, yet the Government 
could not fecl secure as the prominent leaders like Bakshi 
Jagabandhu, Krishna Chandra Vidbyadhar still remained at 
large. So in March 1818 rewards were offered for apprehend- 
ing the “‘chief of late rebellion and other proscribed Sardars 
concerned in thc Cuttack rebellion and in league with 
Jagzbandhu.”” 

Robert Ker who was appointed as Commissioner of Cuttack 
took charge on 10 June 1818.” He then directed his attention 
towards the restoration of normalcy in the province. The chicf 
obstacle in this regard was the activities of the rebel leuders 
many of whom were still at large. Ker thought that 
the disturbances were kept alive in a good measure by the 
continuation of the proclamation exempting several principal 
Dulbeheras and leaders of the rebellion from the benefit of 
amnesties. Many of these who were in despair continued to 
foment dissatisfaction and unrest. He thought that several 
leaders who had disbanded their gangs were likely to throw 
themselves at the mercy of the Government if they were en- 
couraged to do so. Upon his recommendation, the Government 
granted them full and free pardon. A general amnesty through- 
out the Mughalbandi was declared for ll offences connected 
with the disturbances. Jagabandhu and some of the rebel Jeaders 
କୁଚ Pitabash Mangaraj, Padmanabha 
ସୀ ର ee and Karunakara Paramaguru 
{he pérscnnachialo in on. TIS was also not extended to 
insurgents would avail Of th ee pp ନ ନ 
HORI amnesty and surrender 
Pe omer 
found guilty and . led, one hundred and twelve were 

gurity and convicted. Nine rebels were sentenced to four- 

ieen years of imprisonment and one hu dred 
transportation for life beyond Pe ree 0 
sea. Bamadeva Patajoshi and 
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Narayana Paramaguru, the rebel leaders of the Kujang Paiks. 
were sentenced to imprisonment for life in Alipur juil.® 

In April 1818 Parasuram Routray and Sachidunanda Patta- 
naik were sentenced to death on the charge of murder. Sachidiu- 
nanda Pattanaik who was convicted of the murder of Sadasib:. 
Ray, late Diwan of the Rani of Sambalpur, was executed. 
Similarly, Parasuram Routray who was connected with the 
murder of Charan Pattanaik was executed.8! 

In September one of the rebel leaders, Gopal Chhotroy, and 
his followers, Bishan Paikray, Ram Singh, Nidhi Pradhan and 
Narasingh were sentenced to death on charge of high treason.®? 
Gopal Chhotroy was a Khandait by caste. He was the inhabi- 
tant of Binjgere (Binjagiri) of Killa Khurda and by profession 
a Sikari. He was regarded by the British as a “‘notorious rebel”, 
and even a “‘dacoit’”’” and was suspected of having committed 
several murders since the outbreak of the insurrection. He made 
a daring outrage during the rebellion. He with a group of asso- 
ciates rode on horse-back to Rathipur where he murdered 
Charan Pattanaik, an enemy of Jagabandhu, in his own village®™ 
—unopposed by any of the villagers. After a futile search for 
him, a reward of Rs. 1.000/- was declared for his capture. He 
was shortly afterwards capture by Sheoprasad Rai, the Daroga 
of Khurda. Gopal Chhotroy was, in the opinions of the Govern- 
ment, ‘‘the principal offender, so long the scourage of Khurca™, 
He along with his four associates was executed. Sheoprasad 
Rai, the Daroga of Khurda, was given a reward of one thousand 
rupees.® 

Tbe fate of other rebel leaders was also sealed. One such was 
Padmanabha Chhotroy, “‘one of the most notorious robbers 
of the country”. He was of Or caste, aged 45 and was the 
Dulaee of Garh Darvotung of Killa Khurda.8& He was also 
charged with a number of dacoities by the authorities. R. Ker. 
in December 1818, believed him to be at the head of a consi- 
derable number of Paiks in the jungles. A reward of Rs. 1000/- 
was declared far his apprehension. He was ultimately captured. 
W. Wilkioson, Joint Magistrate of Khurda, awarded five 
hundred rupees to Rama Mahapatra and one hundred rupees 
each to Bharat Mohanty, Jagabandhu Mangaraj. Nabio Bahu- 
balendra. Sher Khan and Dhanu who were instrumental in his 
capture. ® 
13 
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P ndiki Bahubalcndra Was another great rebel leader. He 
was fifty years old and of Or caste. He was the Dulaee of Daro- 
otung of Killa Khurda. He was the most powerful rebel leader 
of all. He had been sentenced to imprisonment ; but he *‘broke 
jarl some years ago”. ‘‘He has been notorious since the com- 
mencement of the insurrection”... ~ Ker reported to the 
Secretary, ‘‘and is now at the head of a party of Paiks in the 
jungles”’.8* He was, however, captured through the treachery 
of Harichandan of Mallipara. He was put in confinement at 
Cuttack. But he managed to cscape; though three of his fallowers 
Sadhu Charan Mangaraj, Vishnu Paikra and Dhruva Jena were 
captured. W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate of Khurda, requested 
R. Ker for sanction of Rs. 1,000/- as reward for capture of 
Pindiki.&® Pindiki who fled to Barang was ultimately shot dead 
by the British soldiers. 

Pitabas Mangaraj. another noted rebel leader, was a source 
of great anxiety and concern to the British. A sum of Rs. 300,-, 
originally declared as reward for his capture, was increased to 
Rs. 1,000/.* 

Dama Subudhi, a prominent leader and adherent of Jaga- 
bandhbu, was captured at Sambalpur together with three other 
followers, Nityananda Mangaraj, Sambhunatha Patsani and 
Dasarathi Paikray. A sum of Rs. 1,000/- had been declared as 
reward for his capture. The Zamindar of Athamallick who 
helped ne Government in capturing him was paid the 
amount. 

Me was arrested in 1818 by the Joint 
and was committed to trial. He was sen- 
tenced to transportation in 1819, but he managed to escape 
from the jail. He was subsequently arrested; but was ultimatel 
granted pardon by the Governor General.?2 z 
hs Me ora Ali died in Boud.?3 Jaga- 
ditionally suvrendeted hime i ne Oo period incon- 
Brizadi mself through the organised efforts of 
rigadier Thomas and the active exertions of Lie t 
Watson." Dharamu Harichandan surrendered him ¢ 
Forrester. Lokanatha Baliarsingh, another rebel lead ର 
finduced by the Raja of Nayagarh to surrender Hi I A 
Ker. Similarly, Ramachandra Samantasin 


\ ha 
Ker by the Raja of Dhenkanal. Adikan ଧୁ 


da Vidyadhar also sur- 
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rendered himself, through the agency of Raja of Nayagarh, to 
R. Ker. Another leader, Upendra Jaguadeva, also surrendered 
himself to W. Forrester. Biswanatha Harichandan who had 
cluded the authorities for a pretty long period surrendered him- 
self to W. Forrester. Srihari Mansingh came to Captain Bell in 
July 1818 with hope of being granted pardon. rie was handed 
over to the Magistrate. Purushottama Mansingh and Antaryami 
Paharasingh surrendered themselves to W. Forrester. Bhaga- 
bana Singh was reported to have died in the jungle.” Thus one 
by one all the principal leaders of the rebellion (with the excep- 
tion of Bakshi Jagabaodhbu, Krishna Chandra Vidyadhar and 
few of his close associates) surrendered themselvas “in full 
reliance on the known clemency of the British’. They according 
to R. Ker, surrendered themselves either “‘on the belief that 
pardon would bc extended tothem or on an actual assurance 
from the Joint Magistrate that every exertion would be used 
by them to obtain it for them”. 


SEARCH FOR JAGNBANDHU 


Though many a rebel! either surrendzred themselves or were 
captured, the British authorities could not breati,¢ a sigh of 
relief. That was because Jagabandhu, the chief leader of the 
rebellion, still remained at large. Neither he nor his principal 
associate, Krishna Chandra, could be appreheneded—in spite of 
the best efforts of the British. Hence, the chief attention of the 
authorities was directed towards capturing Jagabandhu and his 
few close associates. “The surrender of Jagabandhu”, wrote W. 
Forrester, ‘“‘would have a great effect in hastening the restora- 
tion of tranquillity in Khurda”.® But Jagabandhu went on 
evading the encircling clutches of the British police. 

Jagabandhu at first concealed himself in the dense jungles 
of Ghumsar. Krishna Chandra Vidyadhar was also believed to 
be in his company or in the immediate neighbourhood. Jaga- 
bandhu was suspected of having been in touch with the Ex-Raji 
of Ghumsar, Srikara Bhanja.** It was suspected by the British 
that the Rajas of Nayagarh and Ranpur were sympathetic 
towards Jagabandhu. He occasionally moved into the territor y 
of his father-in-law, the Zamindar of Shergarh (bordering 
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Ghumsar) and also to Ghumsar. The search for Jagabandhu 
' —but without success. 
୨ ନ G.B. Bell, commanding at Banpur, informed the 
Joint Magistrate of Khurda of the capture of Rathi Samanta- 
singhar, Satyabadi, Paramananda and Visveswara Paikra. How- 
ever, Bakshi Jagabandhu could not be captured. 
Major Roughsedge, commanding at Sambalpur, was trying 
hard to apprehend Jagabandhu. In July 1818 he captured one 
Bhup Bhramaravara Singh who disclosed that he had been sent 
by Jagabandhu to seek the help of the Bhonsle Raja.*® Rough- 
sedge now approached the Raja of Boud for his assistance in 
apprehending Jagabandhu as he was supposed to be in Boud- 
la region. The Raja of Boud also offered to help him. 
But Jagabandhu could get information about it and he made 
good his escape in time. The failure of the attempt was com- 
municated to the Commissioner by Roughsedge in the course.?® 
Jagabandhu was iin touch with the people of Khurda who 
provided him with supplies. The British authorities now tried 
to cut off supplies to Jagabandhu. One Bhuguni Das of Rorung 
who was suspected of supplying provisions to Jagabandhu was 
warned. Dharmu Sardar, an associate of Jagabandhu and one 
of the proscribed leaders of the Paiks, was arrested at Athamal- 
lick. But it also did not serve any purpose. 00 
Major Roughsedge, however, had not given up hope. After 
the failure of the Raja of Boud, he employed Sama Bisoi and 
another Khand Zamindar of influence to apprehend Jaga- 
bandhu through the help of the Raja of Ghumsar. Major 
Roughsedge entertained high hopes of success in the under- 
taking, but to his utter dismay, the endeavour ended jn 
me 
a a i hills, of Kandhas and 
Thoma: commanding <at Cue & y Sheo Naik. Brigadier 
ring At that time nformetion roaches a PPrese the 
Eg. Tmation reached that Jagabandhu was 
slaying in one of the Kandha villages near the border of 
Ghumsar. A party of Sepoys under Captain Thomas, command- 
ing at Banpur, made a surprise attack. Jagabandhu ma d 
କି but his baggage fel! into the hands of the British 303 
a wg 2 box containing two pearl and gold 
, £, two earrings, two bracelets, one 
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hundred Sicca rupees and one hundred Captanne rupees.!°? One 
of the prisoners, Jagannatha Ray, informed that Jagabandhu 
fled to Boud through Nayagarh.!® 

The authorities, in the meanwhile, had grown restiess owing 
to their failure in apprehending Jagabandhu. Sc while making 
all arrangements for capturing him, the Government were ex- 
ploring all possibilities of an alternative arrangement in this 
regard. Thus, in October 1818 the Chief Secretary wrote to the 
Commissioner that as there was little prospect of apprehending 
Jagabandhu, the question of offering him conditional pardon 
might be considered. He further stated thus: 


“although the foregoing considerations suggest the advantage 
of an attempt being made to induce Jagabandhu voluntarily 
to surrender himself, the Governor General in-Council would 
not deem such a measure to be advisable if the circums- 
tances in which Jagabandhu was placed, his former rank and 
local influepce and the apparent grievance to which he had 
individually been subjected, did not furnish some palliation 
of his criminal conduct in opposing the authority of Govern- 
ment and in the violent acts with which that opposition was 


attended”. 


The Governor General in-Council opined thus :3% 

“‘neither authority otf the Government nor the claims of sub- 
stantial justice would be violated by holding out an assur- 
ance that on his surrendering bimself within a given period his 
life will be spared, that he will receive such moderate allow- 
ance from the Government as may be sufficient for his 
support and his residence will be fixed at some place in the 
neighbourhood of the presidency where without being con- 
fined his conduct will be subject to due superintendence”. 


W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate of Khurda, proposed that the 
residence be fixed somewhere near Balasore or Midnapur. He 
thought that it, being nearer to Cuttack, would perhaps not be 
unpalatableto Jagabandhu.!®? R. Ker, Commissioner, thought 
that an allowance of Rs.300/- as suggested by W. Forrester— 
would be too liberal. He opined that the sum should not exceed 
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Rs. 200/- per month.2°8 But there was no response from 
bandhu. }n April 1819 anotber attempt was made by the pol 
missioner in this direction. He expressed his disposition to receive 
any accredited agent of Jagabandhu for the purpose of 5 
cussing the conditions of surrender.!®? No notice, however, was 
taken by the Bakshi of it; but about the same period, an Oriya 
Chittao was delivered by the adopted son of Jagabandhu-to J. 
Melville, Joint Magistrate of Puri. It was professed to have come 
from Jagabandbu and his Diwan. ln this Jagabandhu had prayed 
for restoring the Raja of Kburda to his gudee and others to 
their ancient possessions and former condition. This was natur- 
ally not acceptable to the British. The Government also declared 
it “‘inexpedient to lend out any further inducement for the 
surrender of the Bakshi or the Diwan”.?20 

Baffled in their attempt to apprehend Jagabandhu, the authori- 
ties now took an extraordinary step for effecting his capture. In 
October-November 1819 the whole family of Jagabandhu in- 
cluding his two wives, adopted son, minor natural son, servants, 
Gomastha etc. was arrested with the help of the Collector of 
Gaojam.!3 They were brought down to Khurda and seven of 
them were ordered to be detained inthe Barabati fort. The 
family of Bandhbu Pattanaik was also arrested. Even then, Jaga- 
bandhu did not surrender himself. Thus, the hope that the cap- 
ture of his family would induce Jagabandhu to surrender him- 
self proved abortive. Consequently, his family was released in 
November ]820. After their release they wanted to go to Rorung; 
but they could not start till $ November 1820—the delay being 
due to non-availability of accommodation for them at Rorung. 12 

Throughout 1820 and 1821 attempts were made by the British 
to effect his capture, but without success. 

By 1822 the hope of capturing Jagabandhu bacame so very 
feeble that R. Ker, Commissioner, submitted fresh proposals for 
granting conditional pardon to these two leaders and their 
associates. 

On 22 July 1822 Blunt recommended pardon to Jagabandhu 
and the Diwan with a monthly allowance of Rs. 200/- 
bandhu and one half of the amount to the 
of discontinuance of the hereditary titles of 
nent exclusion of them from their estate 


to Jaga- 
Diwan on condition 
Bakshi and perma- 
Ss. The Governor 
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General in-Council sanctioned the offer of pardon to them pro- 
vided they would make their submissions and enter into engage- 
ments to reside henceforward in Cuttack and not to leave it 
without the permission of the Magistrate. He considered, how- 
ever, the proposed allowance of Rs. 200/- to Jagabandhu to be 
rather liberal and suggested an allowance of Rs.100/-for Juga- 
bandhu and Rs.$0/- for the Diwan which would be “an abundant 
provision for the personal expenses of the two”. He also wanted 
that Jagabandhu should forego his official designation and 
claim to Rorung and other estates as a “*‘penualty for the open 
rebellion’. 13 

Again as a further measure of retaliation, the estates of 
Bakshi Jugabandhu and Diwan Krishna Chandra were for- 
feited to the Government in 1822 “in consequence of the lead- 
ing part of the individuals in the rebellion in Cuttack”. 3 It 
also did not yield any result. In Januvury 1823 Wilkinson, Joint 
Magistrate of Khurda, contacted the adopted son of Juga- 
bandhu who communicated that Jagabandhu would come to the 
open only on the restoration of the estate of Khurda to the 
Raja.\!5 The negotiations broke down as the Government was 
not willing to accept the same. 

Then, there was a further lull in the matter. This was due 
not only to courageous stand taken by Jagabandhu, but also, 
as Wilkinson stated, ‘“‘due to unwillirfgness of Khurda people as 
well as the inhabitants of the neighbouring hill estates to give 
any information of Jagabandhu and Krishna Chandra.!!® 
Wilkinson informed the Commissioner that the rebel leaders 
were in Nayagarh and that they were being provided with 
supplies from the heads of several villages in the estate with the 
knowledge and consent of the Raja and his servants. Wilkinson, 
therefore, sought the permission of the Commissioner to require 
personal attendance of the Raja of Nayagarh. The Chief Secretary 
request:d Wilkinson to collect more evidence of the Raja’s 
complicity in the matter. He, however, had no objection to the 
proposal of sending troops to Nayagerh.!* 

In November 1824 J. Pakenham, Acting Commissioner, re- 
ported to the Chief Secretary that there was information about 
Jagabandhu assembling a party of armed men with a view to 
exciting disturbances in Khurda. He proposed augmentatioa‘8f -'- 
the force and other measures against the Raja of Nayagarh.18 
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“Fhe Governor General did not sanction the employment of 
wmilitary force against the Raja of Nayagarh uoder whose juris- 
diction Jagabandhu was residing as “‘such military force could 
not be collected without much embarrassment and public in- 
convenience.1®’ However, all possible measures were taken to 
prevent the attack. Wilkinson whose local knowledge and 
influence eminently qualified him for the trust was authorised 
to increase the Police establishment in Khurda and tc add to 
the strength of the Paik company if he deemed this measure 
necessary. But neither did the apprehended attack take place 
nor was Jagabandhu capturad. He hung like a dark cloud in the 
horizon “unleashing the force of unrest and disorder”. 


POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 


The most careful and elaborate arrangements of the British 
could not effect the capture of Jagabandhu. He remained con- 
cealed in the recesses of the jungles of Khurda and Nayagarh. 
This stalemate continued till the middle of 1825. At last, both 
the parties wanted to come to a settlement. ‘Tlic Covernment 
were anxious to put a stop to the military operaiions which 
caused a heavy drain on its financial resources. Further, cons- 
tant look-out and vigilance kept them always on the move. On 
the other hand, things were getting tight for Jagubandhu. fhe 
source from which Jagabandhu was getting paltry, help was 
gradually being dried up. The Dulaees, Dulbeheras and even 
the common people who were actively engaged in rendering 
assistance to the fugitive leader were being detected and round- 
ed up. As a result, Jagabandhu was depending entirely on 
mearge collections of his associates from Khurda and other 
areas. The vigilance of the authorities alto curtailed thesc 
supplies to a great extent.12° . 

Jagabandhu was now living within the jurisdiction of the Raja 
of Nayagarh. So pressure was exerted on the Raja to withdraw 
his support tothe rebel] Jeader. Pakenham, acting as the aint 
Commissioner, issued a Parwana to the Raja warning him 
nn ee of any complicity of his servant< with 
ଏ u. Onreceipt of this, Baraju Paikra, the Bewarta of 

aja, attended on the Commissioner. Pakenham pointed 
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out the risk to which the Raja was being exposed to by affording 
assistance to Jagabandhu. He also informed him of the grounds 
on which such suspicion was based. He further told Baraju 
Paikra that the Raja had then the most favourable opportunity 
of retrieving his character in the opinion of the Government and 
doing an essential service to the Bakshi by obtaining for him a 
comfortable residence and allowance which at that period of 
life must be far preferable to living in the jungle in a constant 
state of anxiety. He advised that the Raja should use his 
influence to persuade Jagabandhu to come out and surrender on 
the conditions proposed. Baraju Paikra assured the Commissioner 
of his best efforts in the matter of persuading Jagabandhu to 
accept the terms of the British.!°! Wilkinson, Magistrate of 
Khurda, proceeded to Nayagarh and had an interview with the 
Ruja. He warned him that if Jagabandhu did not surrender him- 
self within four months, the details of Raja’s complicity would 
be exposed to the Government. Then the Raja not only with- 
drew his support but also was actively engaged in persuading 
Jagabandhu to accept the terms of offer. Baraju Paikra also did 
his best in this regard. He atlast communicated to the Commis- 
sioner of the willingness of Jagabandhu to aceept the terms of 
the offer.!22 

The Government made elaborate arrangementto bring Jagiu- 
bandhu to Cuttack. Waz Muhammad, the Sheristhadar of the 
office of the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals, was deputed 
to meet Bakshi sometime in May 1828 at the frontier of district 
(somewhere on the Nayagarh border) and to accompany him 
to Cuttack. It had been arranged that ‘‘he (Bakshi) as also the 
individuals accompanying him should on arrival at Cuttack be 
placed in charge and protection of the Jemadar and peons 
attached to the office of the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals 
till final orders were received from Government regarding him 
and that a convenient and suitable place of residence be provided 
for him.2% Strict instructions were also issued to the Magistrate 
of Cuttack “to issue orders to the Police and other subordinate 
officers as may bz necessary, to prevent their exercising any 
interference with the individual in question or in any way mole- 
sting him on reaching the station’’.1™ 

Jagabandhu arrived at Cuttack on 27 May 1825.3 He signed 
an agreement that he would not leave the station without per- 
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mission. He was given a pension of Rs.100/- per month. One 
year’s tribute of tbe Raja of Nayagarh was remitted. Baraju 
Paikra was given Rs. 2,000/- as reward for persuading Jaga- 
bandhu to accept the terms of offer. Wax Muhammad was also 
granted Rs.1,000/- as reward.!®® 

The Commissioner afterwards recommended to the Govern- 
ment to increase the pension of Jagabandhu to Rs.150/- on 
account of extra expenses incurred by him forthe maintenance 
of a large family. The Governor General, being informed of the 
arrangement, “derived great satisfaction” now that the ‘‘tran- 
quillity of Khoordah and the adjacent parts’’ would no more be 
disturbed. His Lordship approved of his proposals to increase 
the pension of Jagabandhu to Rs. 150/- and to restore his 
Jaghirs.!" 

Krishna Chandra, a close associate of Jagabandhu, also 
surrendered himself in January 1826.12 He reached Cuttack 
on 3 January 1826. He was granted a pension of Rs. $0/- per 
month. This was subsequently raised to Rs. 100,/- on the 
recommendations of the Commissioner.?® 

The conciliatory measures of the British led few remaining 
associates of Jagabandhu also to surrender themselves. They 
were Govrapga Barisal, Dulbehera of Garh Lalsingh, Bandhu 
Santra, Dulaee of Garh Kuhuri, Kalei Mansingh. a brother of 
Haru (Dulbehera of Garh Serai), Hari Santra, Sevak of Badjai 
Thakurani and Paiks like Madhu Bishoi, Bhagabana Jena, 
Rajib Bishoi and Udhab Naik. The Commissioner recommen- 
ded to the Government that the persons against whom there 
was no specific charges should be granted free pardon 
and their Jaghirs might be restored to them for their 
maintenance. 

At Cuttack Jagabandhu took up his residence with his family 
members. He died there on Saturday, the 24th January 1829.13! 
y Though Jagabandhu ultimately accepted the terms of the 

ritish and surrendered himself, yet jt was not an abij 
lee ject 
surrender. He did it in a manner that did not serious] 
promise his dignity and honour. He w er 
nour: was always insistent on 
the acceptance of the conditions laid down by him. He fi 
demanded th | ie 
at the Raja should be placed onthe Gudee of 
Khurda. He also wanted that the Dulaees and Cobar 
should be restored to their possessions. The British also at 
ih 
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first tried to capture him by all possible means. Asit was not 
possible, conditional pardon was granted to him. One of the 
conditions laid down was that the residence of Jagabandhu 
should be fixed somewhere near the Presidency, i.e.. Calcutta. 
W. Forrester, Joint Magistrate of Khurda, then proposed to 
fix it somewhere near Balasore with the hope that it would be 
acceptable to Jagabandhu. R. Ker, Commissioner, also was 
ready to receive any duly accredited agent of Jagabandhu to 
discuss the matter. No notice was, however, taken by Bakshi 
of it. When all punitive measures failed. the Government 
took recourse to conciliatory measures. They proposed that 
the residence of Jagabandhu should be fixed at Cuttack instead 
of at Calcutta or Balasore. It may be noted herc that the 
origina} suggestion of the Commissioner was that in addition 
to his residence at Cuttack, Jagabandhu should discontinue 
his hereditary title of Bakshi. The Government, while reducing 
the rate of allowance of Jagabandhu from Rs. 200/,- to 
Rs. 100/-, rightly disagreed with the Commissioner on the 
other conditions proposed by him. Jagabandhu, who had 
demanded from the very beginning that the estate of Khurda 
should be returned to the Raja, also did not insist on it. Thus, 
both the parties had climbed down step by step from their 
respective demands and finally a political settlement was 
arrived at. 


ESTIMATE OF JAGABANDHU 


The personality of Jagabandhu Vidyadhar is striking in 
many respects. His personal dash, courage, unflinching devo- 
tion and loyalty stand out prominently in the saga of the 
history of the rebellion of Khurda. No other person gave an 
example of resistance, so determined and so prolonged. us 
Jagabandhu to the British. Hewas eager at first to cooperate 
with the British. But he was subjected to all kinds of injustice, 
humiliation and degradation. The attempt to arrest him only 
steeled his heart and strengthened his resolution. The rebellion 
of 1817 was his handiwork. He not only organised the Paiks, 
Dulaees and Dulbeheras but also tried to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the people. He sent emissaries to chiefs of all 
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states with a view to inducing them to join the rebellion. The 
extent of his activities was not limited to Khurda or to the 
district of Cuttack. Help was sought by him from the Raja 
of Berar to drive out the British from the partof the country. 
And the conspicuous thing was the secrecy with which 
this was being done—under the very nose of the English officials 
stationed at Khurda, Banpur and Puri. All these, no doubt, 
bear eloguent testimony to his great organisational! capacity, 
vigorous drive and zeal. And when the appointed hour came, 
he struck. He showed astounding military ability as well. The 
lightning rapidity with which the rebels won initial successes and 
the popular support they gained were a staggering blow to the 
British power and prestige. Of course, he could hardly be a 
match for a mighty and powerful adversary like the British 
and, hence, he could not succeed. Jagabandhu suffered defeat 
one after ancther. He, then, left the open front and took 
refuge in the jungle followed by a relentless foe pursuing in 
his tract. If on some occasions he fled, it was with the hope 
of renewing his struggle with some chance of success on 
another day. In this way he continued his hopeless struggle 
for long eight years. One can not but be astonished at the 
strength of his mind that substained him throughout all his 
trials and tribulations during these years. Orissan history 
rarely provides such instance of iron will and determination. 
At last, he accepted defeat when he felt that defeat was final. 
But then, had he been born in an independent soil, his life 
story would have been depicted in other colours! 


CHARACTER OF THE REBELLION 


The rebellion of 1817 has been variously interpreted by the 
scholars of history. W. Ewer, Commissioner for enquiry, was 
of the view that rising in Kburda was quite an isolated move- 
ment prompted by despair, hatred and thirst for revenge on 
the part of Jagabandhu Vidyadhar.1232 “Whatever may have 
been the suffering of the inbabitants of Mogulbundi under the 
British Government, the insurrection’', he stated “had, in 
fact no connection whatever with their grievances and dis- 
content”.!® He further stated that “‘the rebellion had taken 
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place in a portion of district and was distinctly and peculiarly 
circumstanced”.!3** But this view is untenable in the light of 
the facts now available. Though the rebellion had its origin 
in Banpur and Khurda, yet it spread to distant places like 
Kanika, Kujang and even Patamundai. Indeed, attempts were 
* made to foment disturbance in Balasore. Certain Zamindars 
there were suspected of complicity with the rebels. Thus, the 
rebellion of 1817 had assumed almost a national character.!35 
Secondly, there is no doubt that the suffering of Jagabandhu 
was immense and it was he who came forward to take up the 
leadership of the rebellion. But, tosay that the rising was only 
occasioned by despair, hatred and thirst for revenge on the 
part of a single individual and that it had no connection with 
the people’s grievances, isa gross misrepresentation of facts. 
The rebellion of 1817 was due to dreadful misery of not only 

the people of Khurda but also of the whole province. 
It has been remarked that the rebellion of Khurda was not 
a premeditated or preplanned affair and that it was just a 
sudden outburst of the spirit of revenge smouldering in Jaga- 
bandhu.33¢ This also is not based on facts. Jagabandhu had 
long before brooded over the execution of the scheme. The 
rebels had, at first, tried to place Gajapati Mukunda Deva Ii 
on the throne. They were perfectly aware of the strength which 
his name would have Jent to their cause and of the assistance 
they might have derived from the great body ofthe Garbjat 
chiefs in this regard. “The visit of the rebels to Puri”, wrote 
Ewer, “‘their language on the occasion and some of the inter- 
cepted communications with different Gurhjat chiefs are 
sufficient evidence that, however wild and visionary, such was 
tbe plan rudely sketched out and imperfectly conceived by the 
first divisions of the rebellion”. Even the refusal of the Raja 
did not deter Jagabandbu from pursuing his aims and objectives. 
He contacted other chiefs and the response was found to be 
quite positive ... “I have no doubt”, wrote Ewer, “that the 
ନ of the rising in Kujang was given by an invitation 
not question hen co ାୁଂ a woich 1 dn 
i € Raja of Kanika in compliance with a 
: ent so far as to assemble the leading ryots 
on his estate and to propose formally to them to take up arms 
against the British Government”. The Raja of Nayagarh also 
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extended secret help and assistance to Jagabandhu. Raja of 
Ghumsar, Srikar Bhanja, was in league with him. Jagabandhu 
had sent his emissary, Bhup Singh, to secure help from the 
Bhonsle Raja of Nagpur. Colonel Lewis Thomas, commanding 
at Cuttack, wrote that Jagabandhu was “‘constantly in very 
close communication with the Maratha chief’'. It is not 
without significance that Jagabandhu studiously propagated 
a report that a Maratha army was about to invade Cuttack 
to rescue the province from the hands of the British. “‘ft is 
by no means improbable’’, wrote Trower, ‘‘that had Jaga- 
bandhu's success continued, many Zamindars would have 
considered that they were only consulting their own interests 
in joining the standards of rebellion’’. He further wrote thus ;: 


1 have been informed—but how far correctly I will not 
pretend to know—that the whole of the tributary Rajahs 
from Mahurbwenja to Ghoomsur were in league with the 
Khoordah Rajah, that the first success on the part of the 
insurgents would have been the signal for joining in the 
revolt and that had Pooree remained many days longer in 
their possession the whole district would have been in 


arms. . .”37 


Ewer also thought that no attempt had ever been made by 
the leaders of the insurrection to render their cause popular 
amongst the inhabitants of the plain. “On the cootrary”’, he 
wrote, ‘‘they plundered indiscriminately the house of the ryots 
and Zamindars, the Cucheries of the original Oriya proprietors 
as well as those of the upstart foretgn purchasers’”’. This was 
because, he thought, ‘‘they (insurgents) knew well that the 
timid, spiritless, imbecile unmanly ryots of the Mogulbundee 
could afford them no effectual aid and that they probably 

judged rightly that the only way in which they could be 
rendered negatively subservient to their views was by establi- 
shing a system of terror . . "138 

But this, again, is not based on actual facts. While there is 
no denying the fact that the insurgents indulged in large scale 
burning, loot and plunder, yet it is, an introvertible fact that the 
victims were not the “‘timid, spiritless and unmanly ryots of the 
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Mogulbundee’’. Only the oppressive Zamindars or Surbara- 

kars were the victims to the wrath of the people. On the 

other hand, there is ample evidence to prove that the people 

joined the cause whole-heartedly. “Their first partial successes 

against the detachment to quell the disturbances”, wrote Ewer, 

“cmboldened every ryot on the estate to join heartily and 

decidedly in the case. . .""33® Similarly the remark that no attempt 

had been made to appeal to the people or to render their 

cause popular is far from truth The people had been reduced 

to extreme misery and penury. Jagabandhu championed the 

cause of the people. The cause was certainly a popular one 

and Jagabandbu was undoubtedly their leader. His popularity 

is evidenced from the fact that he could keep himself concealed 

for long eight years and Vhat within this period not a single 

soul did come forward to give any information about him 

to the authorities—offer of reward, constant inducement and 

threat notwithstanding !!¢ 

The rising of the Paiks of 1817 is regarded as the Paik 

rebellion of Khurda. This is based upon the mistaken belief 
that only the Paiks of Khurda rose against the British.’*! No 

doubt, Paiks of Khurda were worse hit by the British policy. 

Their service land, which they had been enjoying since time 

immemorial, were resumed. Their land was assessed at the same 

rate as that of others. Steps were taken to obliterate them as: 
a class. No wonder, therefore, they took a leading part in the 

rebellion in Khurda. But neither the Paiks atone had taken 

part in the revolt nor had the Dulaees or Dulbeheras been 

the leaders of the rebellion! It was the whole civil population 

of Khurda (from Banpur on the south to Kanika and Kujang 
on the north and from Puri on the east to the Boud-Daspalla 
area in the west) that had participated in the rebellion. For 
it had been merely a work of disaffected Paiks or disgruntled 
Dulaees avd Dulbeheras in the midst of unsympethatic and 
unaiding population, a few decisive victories would have 
completely stamped it out. It was a rebellion—long and deli- 
berately planned, a rebellion which was nurtured and sustained 
by the whole population of Khurda, or for that matter, the 
‘whole Mughalbundi area, and directly or indirectly sympathised 
and assisted by most of the Garhjat states. It was like a great 
torrent that over-flowed the banks and saturated the moral 
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soil of the land. It was then expected that these waves would 
overflow and engulf the entire British element in the land. 
What the rebels aimed at was the expulsion of the British as 
they regardedthe annexation of Khurda by the British as the 
source of their innumerable grievances. In fact, Bakshi Jaga- 
bandhu was unwavering in bis demand for the restoration of 
the Raja to the Gudee of Khurda. ‘‘Let Mabaraja Rama- 
chandra Deo be placed on the Gudee of Khurda”’, he declared, 
“all will be well”’.!42 Tt was a “crusade, the object of which 
was to expel the English from all interference with the land 
of Purushottam Chutter’”’.!4? Viewed in this light, the rebellion 
of 1817 was not merely a Paik'’s rebellion. It can be regarded 
as the first war of freedom waged by the people of Khurda 
against the British in 1817. 
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History of Modern Orissa 


K.C. Jena 


KHURDA AND PAIK REBELLION 


KHURDA had occupied a unique and interesting 
position in the history of Orissa. The Raja was 
regarded as the symbol of the province. He was not 
just a zamindar, he symbolised the way of life of the 
(Oriyas. From time to time, the Khurda Raja had 
come across many problems. With the Marnthas he 
had n difficult time. During the last years of Maratha 
administration there was a serious problem. The Raja 
had trouble with Narayan Dev, tho Raja of Kemidi. 
Narayan Dev claimed to be a descendant of Royal 
family of Orissa and claimed the Gadi of Orissa. He 
also invaded the country. Dibyasingh Dev, the Raja 
of Khurda had appealed to Maratha Subedar for help 
and this the Marathas had done on condition that the 
Khurda Raja would pay one lakh rupees. The Maratha 
Subedar Sheo Bhatt Satbe had rendered assistance to 
the Raja of Khurda and had driven the Kemidi Raja 
from Khurda. 

Dibyasingh Dev could not pay the promised am)unt 
to the Maratha Subedar and on the other hand, the 
Maratha Subedar insisted for receiving it. Sheo Bhatt 
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Sathe was ambitious and unscrupulously shrewd. He 
forced the Raja of Khurda to pay the amount otherwise 
to surrender four mahals including Lembai, Rabang 
and Purusotoma Chatter in which the temple of 
Jagannath js situated. He also demanded the tribute 
of fourteen khadaits of the hill subject to his control. 

The Raja of Khurda had no other alternative but 
to concede. The Oriya Rajas of Orissa were divided 
among themselves and their disunity had offered a 
golden opportunity to the Marathas. The Raja of 
Khurda was most unhappy with the Marathas parti- 
cularly because he was deprived of the privileges he 
bad enjoyed in the Puri Jagannath temple. Jagannath 
was symbol of every thing that the Oriyas were proud 
of. The Raja of Khurda was considered to be a living 
symbol of that deity. It was most bumiliating that the 
Maratha Subedar would replace the Khurda Raja in 
such a sacred temple. To escape from this humiliation, 
tbe Raja of Khburda tried all possible means. He 
tried to bring 500 telenga soldiers from the south and 
provision and necessary support from the Chief of 
Ganjam. The East India Company bad established 
themselves in Ganjam since 1767. During the past 
50 years they had well established themselves and had 
good knowledge and experience about the condition of 
different parts of the province. Therefore, it was easy 
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for them to play successfully in the politics of Khurda. 
They had agreed to intervene in the fight between the 
Raja of Khurda and the Maratha Subedar. 

The Marathas were aware of position. They knew 
that with the British as supporters to the Raja, it 
would be difficult for them to fight the battle. There- 
fore the Maratha Governor Raja Ram Pundit repre- 
sented to the Governor-General of Bengal to dissuade 
the Chief of Ganjam from sending 500 telenga soldiers 
to Khurda. The East India Company had their hands 
full with problems in different parts of the country. 
They were in a precarious condition in Central India 
where they had to be in alliance with the Marathas. 
Therefore, they agreed with the proposal of Rajs Ram 
Pundit. 

There were several other problems which engaged 
the immediate attention of the East India Company. 
The officers of the Company were pew and they had no 
idea about the local conditions. The Feudal Chief 
spread over the entire province were in an unceratin 
position. They were hoping that the British might go 
away after some time. On the otber hand the Company 
government had no such intention. There was no happy 
equation between the fedual chiefs and the Company. 
Jn this uncertain atmosphere, the Company was anxious 
to collect revenue. Therefore, in haste, they had agreed 
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to offer maximum privilege to the feudal chiefs. First. 
of all, they were treated with great consideration 
and their jumma was fixed in perpetuity. 

‘The other problem that drew the attention of the 
government was to establish a clean government. 
Those were days of speculators. Who ever could take. 
chance got the benefit. The higher officers were not. 
exception from this. Some of the responsible officers 
had misled the government in vital areas. It was 
difficult for tbe government to fully rely on such 
officers. They were afraid if they diverted their 
attention towards the Marathas, that might lead them 
to more difficulties. That was another reason why, 
they did not like to jump into a confrontation with 
the Nagpur goveroment. They wanted some more 
time to wait and see what would happen after a few 
years. In fact, the change came after a short time. 

On the opening of the Nineteenth Century, the 
political geography was fast changing. The French 
were totally eliminated from the main theatre and the 
East India Company became the most important force 
on the horizon of Indian politics. The Indian Chiefs 
were on decline and the last days of the Mogol Empire 
were knocking at the door. The British bhai estab- 
lished at Bengal and Madras. They bad taken posses- 
sion of the Northern Circars of the which the southern 
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part of Orissa was a part. As such, they had occupied 
upto the Chilka lake. On one side, from the north, 
they had come upto Subarnarekba and on the south, 
they had reached Chilks. A portion of land between 
these two water marks remained out of their control. 
The Marathas were at Cuttack and the Raja of 
Kburda reigning at Khurda. Negotiations were made 
to procure this strip of land. This was vital for move- 
ment of troops from Bengal to Madras. The Maratbas 
were unwilling to part away with this strip of land. 
Firstly, it was a source of beavy collection and 
secondly, they had the Jagannath Temple under their 
control. 

The British realised that the Marathas were in no 
mind to agree with their suggestion. The only method 
was to fight. They planned to attack from the south. 
Here, they had a well garrisoned fort on the banks of 
of Rusikulya. The Fort at Ganjam became the base 
for attacking Puri. The Britishers collected soldiers 
from Ichapur and sailed on the Chilka to reach Puri. 

Meanwhile, the Raja of Khurda had been won over. 
Lt. Col. Harcourt had convinced Raja that he would 
be given all consideration if he extended help to the 
Company in their fight with the Marathas. The Raja 
of Khurda who was only too anxious to see that the 
Marathas were driven from Orissa, readily agreed with 
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the suggestion. However, he made two conditions. 
First, the British would offer him one lakh of rupees 
and return to him the four parganas of Rabhang, 
Lemabai, Purusotom and Serai which covered the area 
between the Daya river and the Chilka lake. The 
Raja made it amply clear that he was more particular 
about the return of the parganas rather than the amount 
of one lakh of rupees. On the other hand, as claimed 
by Harcourt later, the British agreed to give one lakh 
of rupees and had not mentioned any thing about the 
parganas. There was a little misunderstanding and 
both the sides had no time to clear the doubts. The 
time was critical and both possibly thought that there 
would be better atmosphere for 3 dialogue after the 
battle was over. 

The Raja allowed the British soldiers to pass 
through his area and offered all possible assistance. The 
idea was that the war would continue for a very long 
time. The British had wrongly calculated about the 
real strength of the Marathas. On the contrary, the 
Marathas fell like a house of cards. There was no 
resistance at all. Whatever resistance was there that 
was just nominal. The temple of Pori passed easily 
into the hands of the British. The Pandas of the 
Jagannath temple had no objection if the British 
occupied the town and managed the temple provided 
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they were given a little money. It was one of the 
saddest experiences for the local people that the 
foreigners occupied Jagannath temple without any 
resistance. Once the temple was taken over, the 
British had no difficulty to proclaim themselves as the 
lawful possessors of the province. It was a well estab- 
lished saying that whosoever occupied the Jagannath 
Temple he bad the Orissa province with him. Here- 
after, it was easy for the British to attack the Fort 
of Barabati tbe citadel of administration gt Cuttack. 
Barabati gave no resistance at all and unexpectedly 
the war with the Marathas came to a close. There was 
no necessity to seek further help from the Raja of 
Khurda. Meanwhile, the British had already paid 
Rs. 50,000 to him. 

It so happened that the Raja of Khurda was a 
minor at this critical juncture. He was Mukundadev 
II. He was advised by Jayakrishna Rajguru who 
was loyal to the king. He had all the contact with 
the British officers during this period. After the 

* war, he went 1o Cuttack and asked Harcourt to pay 
the rest of the Rs. 50,000, to return the four parganas 
and to show more liberal attitude towards Khurda. 
Harcourt agreed to pay only Rs. 20,000 and he pro- 
mised to pay the rest of the amount in future. 
Obviously, his argument was that they were not in 
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a position to pay the whole amount after the war. 
Regarding the return of the parganas the reply was 
more blunt. He said that “not a span of land could 
be given up”. There was no chance to show any 
liberal attitude towards Khburda. This was a great 
blow to the prestige of Khurda and the proud minister 
Jayakrishna Rajguru was terribly unhappy for the 
betrayal of the British. 

The British version was that the Raja was not 
hostile, but Jayakrishna Rajguru was. He advised 
the Raja to take a hard line of attitude. Meanwhile, 
tbe British had concluded treaties with a number of ¢ 
Rajas in other parts of Orissa. They wanted a similar 
agreement with the Raja of Khurda. Jayakrishna 
Rajguru prevailed upon the Raja and prevented him 
from entering into such kiid of agreement. The 
British officers sent one of their principal native officers 
to the Raja and explained the situation. The Raja 
was warned of the consequences. The Raja did not 
make any decision for nine weeks. At this, the 
authorities at Cuttack ordered their representative “to 
quit Khurda Durbar within eight and forty hours after 
the receipt of their orders in the event of the Raja 
continuing to with-hold his signature’. Thereupon the 
Raja affixed his seal but made a few arrogant remarks. 
This is doubtful because the Raja was a minor and he 
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did not know English. However, it was reported that 
the Raja had insulted the British authorities. 

There was another development. The Rsja had 
hoped to get back the four parganas he was promised 
by the British. Since there was no hope to get back, 
he contacted the Raja of Berar for assistance. Some 
of his letters referring to this intrigue were intercepted 
by British officers. The Britsh officers were sure that 
the Raja was planning against them and ibey wanted 
to take immediate action against Khurda. However, 
Wellesley and the Court of Directors bad no intention 
to engage in any future wars. They wanted to placate 
the Raja and avoid any kind of open confrontation. 

The Raja of Khurda did not realise the situation. 
He collected arms and ammunition, sent messengers to 
the other Rajas of Orissa for support and withdraw his 
representative at Cuttack. These activities were not 
appreciated by the British. They thought that the 
Raja of Khurda was crossing all limits and any further 
concession might be misunderstood as their weakness. 
Harcourt had remarked, “Our moderation has been 
construed into weakness, our silence into ignotance 
and our endeavours to conciliate into apprehension 
and fear”. The British attitude was changed due to 
another factor. By this time, they had won the war 
with the Marathas in couthern India and their position 
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in Southern Orissa was stronger.They thought that the 
war with the Raja of Khurda would not be difficult 
and any way they had settle the accounts with him. 
Captain Hickland attacked from Pipily, Harcourt 
attacked from Cuttack and one native Muslim named 
Shaikh Wyoz Muhammad volunteered to betray the 
Raja and belp in capturing his relatives. On 4th 
December 1804 the Fort of Khurda was demolished 
and the Raja tried to escape but he was captured on 
3rd January and was sent as a prisoner, first to Cuttack 
and later to Midnapore. He was released from the 
jail in 1807 and was asked to live in Puri. He was 
made the superintendent of the Jagannath temple in 
1809 and was offered a pension of Rs. 2,133 per 
month. Khurda was placed under the direct control 
of the government and was declared as a khas mahal. 
Major Fletcher, one of the military officers of the 
Company government was placed in charge of Khurda. 
The relatives of the Khurda Raja were declared to 
be innocent. The only culprit in the eyes of the govern- 
ment was Jayalkrishna Rajguru. He was proud and 
bold. He fought for the cause of the people and was 
loyal to his master. For this, he was hanged in the 
public in a Banyan tree. It was sad that people did 
not recognise bis contributions to the freedom struggle 
of Khurda. In fact, the resistance against the British 
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in Khurda was one of the earliest examples of patrio- 
tism shown in India. The name of Rajguru should 
have been given more importance in the history of 
freedom struggle in India. 

Conquest of Khurda was casy, but, its adminis- 
tration was more difficult. Major Fletcher who was 
its first officer in charge had little experience in civil 
administration. He could not understand the social, 
economic and local conditions of the people. He com- 
mitted several initial mistakes and that haunted British 
administration throughout the Nineteenth Century. No 
other part of Orissa had engaged the attention of the 
authorities as much as Khurda did. 

Khburda was integrated with Cuttack in 1805. This 
was done with a view that with Cuttack the admi- 
nistration of Khurda will be well done. This was a 
mistake. The problems of the two areas were quite 
different and Khurds had little in common with 
Cuttack. Khurda did not receive the due attention it 
deserved. Officers of the Company government were 
busy and Cuttack being a big division, naturally, a 
small area like Khurda could not get sufficientattention. 
Officers did not confess their mistakes, For instance, 
William Trower who was the collector of Cuttack from 
1813 to 1818 had hidden many vital facts about Khurda 
and misled the government. There were a large numbet 
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of prisoners for non-payment of land revevue in Khurda 
and this was never ‘admitted by the collector. An 
impresssion was given to the public that every thing 
was going well inthis Khas Mahal. This was not a fact. 
These problems hidden by successive collectors came 
to the surface and exploded in tbe Paik rebellion 
in ]817 
ere are a number of causes for the Paik rebellion. 
The British historians have not taken due interest to 
study the real magnitude and the depth of the Paik 
rebellion. It was certainly not a rebellion confined to 
the Paiks ; it was much more than that. It should 
be admitted that much before 1857, in Orissa, there 
was a resistance against the British autborities and 
that had certainly come from almost all classes of the 
people. The Paiks came from all sections of the 
Khandayats and they constituted more than 80%, of 
the total population. They cultivated land in time 
of peace and in time of war. Agriculture and warfare 
was combined in the families of the Pai 
With the coming of the British to Khurda, the 
first to suffer were the Paiks. The Paiks as a class 
were doing their double profession of a soldier and a 
cultivator for centuries. The British found them 
unsuitable for method their of warfare. They found the 
Teleiigas coming from Madras more suitable and 
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‘economical. Again, they did not have faith in the 
Oriya Paiks. Who could guarantee about their loyalty ? 
Therefore, the British policy was to disband the Paiks. 
They lost their profession. 

About the land, there was a policy of the govern- 
ment to resume all the rent free land. The Paiks 
were allowed to hold land without rent. This had 
continued from the Hindu period. At no stage, they 
had been deprived of this privilege. But, the British 
wanted to collect revenue on this land and this was 2 
bard blow on the Paiks. The question of rent-free land 
tenure was the most important single problem that 
bothered the British government most. 

The collections were heavy in Khurda and this 
was a great strain on the common people. In 1805, 
the assessment was for two lakhs of rupees. Major 
Fletcher calculated that Khurda was capable of 
yielding Rs. 5,75,090 annually. This was a wrong 
calculation. The area of land, the yield from the land 
and the price of the paddy, all the assumptions of 
Fletcher were wrong. During the last period of the 
Maratha rule, agriculture had been badly neglected. 
Therefore, the productivity of Kburda was on decline. 
The Raja used to appeal ‘to the Maratha authorities 
for exemption and it was difficult to collect even Rs. 
15,000 as jumma.. It was unfortunate that Fletcher 
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aimed to collect Rs. 2,13,333-5-4 from Khburda as land 
revenue. His successor Golam Kadir reduced this 
amount to Rs. 1,21,941-5-4. Even this was a heavy 
assessment. 

People of Khurda had to bear the burden of this 
high taxation. They could not pay this and during 
the first few years of British administration nearly 257, 
of the people flel to the neighbouring Garjats. Vast 
tracts of land remained uncultivated. The cultivators 
of Kburda were degraded to a stateof utter poverty and: 
lived ‘herbs and jungle food’, One of the British 
officers had remarked that the management of Khurda 
constituted the ‘the greatest of all evils’ The land 
revenue officers, particularly the Tahasildars were 
‘fleecing the people’ and the number of appeals for 
remission was very high. The number of revenue 
defaulters was increasing from time to time and this 
had great impact on the people. 

The usual procedure was to put the people behind 
the bars for non-payment of land revenue. ‘By 
adopting the method of imprisonment the Government 
broke the people sentimentally and socio-psychologi- 
cally. The people of Kburda who had inherited ‘a 
proud past became victims of a degraded adminis- 
trative pattern. This was another cause for the Paik 
rebellion. 
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There was another problem for Khurda. In 1806, 
Panchsgar was separated from the main cstate of 
Khurda. Jt was placed under Ranee Mukta Dei. 
Mukta Dei was removed from her estate for mismanage- 
ment and Panchagar was placed under her administra- 
tion. This was resented by the people of Khurda and 
they demanded that Panchagar be again united with 
the main division and Ranee Mukta Dei be removed 
from the position. The Government conceded only 
after the Dewan of the Ranee was murdered in 1818. 
The Ranee was pensioned for Rs. 1,000 a month. 
Panchagar was united with Khurda. This excitement 
in Khurda could have been easily avoided with a little 
more foresight and calculation. From 1806 to 1818, 
was a period of great stress. On the part of the 
officers, they argued that their attention was diverted 
to more important problems of administration and they 
could not look into the problem of the Ranee. Ulti- 
mately they conceded but meanwhile they had aroused 
the emotion of the public so high that it was not easy 
to contain it within a short time. 

Another important problem of Khurda was that 
of the Jageer lands. The Dolais, Dolbeheras and other 
classifications of militia mainly depended on this. 
Khurda resembled a military society. Their problem 
deserved special consideration. Unfortunately most of 
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the officers who came to Khurda were from Bengal. 
They had no idea of the special problem of these 
Jageeer holders. Very often, while disposing of the 
Jageer cases, corruption played an important role and 
the Jageer holders lost their position. This was a 
direet hit on the economy of the local people. 

The Bengalees who had come as land holders and 
officers to Khurda bad their own game to play. They 
were responsible for the transfer of the zamindaries 
from the hands of the Oriyas to the Bengalee hands. In 
one such case, Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mabapatra 
Bbramarbar Ray, popularly known as Buxi Jagabandhbu 
was deprived of his estate. He was the Commander of 
the Raja of Khurda. He became a beggar and moved 
from place to place drawing the attention of the general 
public. He became a symbol of suffering due to the 
British law and administration and injustice inflicted 
by the Bengaleee officers. Jagabandbu believed that 
the Oriyas were fighting for a lost cause and he was 
convinced that as long as there were Bengalee officers 
in Khurda, he would not receive proper justice. The 
only want was to use violence and free from the British 
administration. He drew attention of the people in an 
unprecedented scale. He incited the people for a 
rebellion. The Paik rebellion was the ultimate result. 

In March 1817, Buxi Jagabandu with four hundred 
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Pans and Kondh supporters from: Ghoomsur attacked 
the police thana of Banapur. Thereafter, the rebellion 
spread like wild fire. Puri, Gop, Kujang and other 
places were affected. At Puri there was a gathering 
of more than 10,000 supporters for Buxi Jagabandhu. 
But, the agitation was very short lived. The British 
officers took prompt steps and took the situation under 
control. The rebel leaders were bribed and won over. 
Buxi himself was captured with the help of his father-in- 
law on 27th May 1825. He was offered a pension of 
Rs. 150 per month and he died on 24th January 1829. 
Most of his supporters were either jailed or put to death. 

The Paik rebellion can be said to be a rebellion by 
the peasant-soldiers. This can be compared with the 
peasants’ rebellion of Southern India in 1801. It also 
can be compared with the rebellion of the Jungle 
Mahbals of 1799. These three movements had one thing 
in common ; they tried to bring the problems of the 
peasants to the surface. The Paik rebellion opened 
the eyes of the Government. They realised that they 
could not go fleecing the people through the hands of 
the outsiders without limit. Khurda was over assessed 
and this must be taken note of. 

After the Paik rebellion, there was visible remission 
in collection of land.revenue. In 1820 the jumma was 
lowered to Rs. 55,695 from Rs. 1,41,098 in 1816. 
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For the rest of the century, the rate never reached very 
high and the officers were careful not to touch the skin 
of the common people through their tax policy. 

In case of Jageer land, due consideration was offered. 
There was no blind resumption and whenever there 
was a case due consideration was shown to deserving 
cases. The people were asked to support their claim 
by some documents and when this was done, the 
Government permitted the Jageer holders to enjoy the 
benefit. In case of the Bengalee officers, tbough 
nothing could be directly done, there was encouragement 
for natives and Oriya was encouraged. This enabled 
the people to understand the rules and regulations and 
expose themselves to the English law and administra- 
tion. Socially, there were seeming changes in this area. 
The people took to other occupations. In case of 
agriculture and cultivation, there was improvement 
towards the end of the century. The post-Pgik ‘rebellion 
period was a period of great changes for Khurda. 

Khurda was not just another estate for the Oriya 
people. It symbolised their pride and culture. The Paik 
rebellion was not just likean ordinary event. It symbo- 
lised the hope and aspiration of the peopleand expressed 
the pent of sense of resentment against the British Raj. 
The Paik rebellion had gone on the corridors of 
History as a major milestone in our national history. 


History of Modern Orissa, K.C. Jena, Calcutta, 1985, PP-84-101 
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Political Unrest in Orissa in the 19th Century 


Prasanna Kumar Mishra 


KHURDA RISING (1817-24) 


Khurda is situated ot the south-west of Cuttack.” It lies between 19°59 ‘apd 
20°18’ north latitude, rnd 85°27’ nod 85°40’ east longitude. With the downfall of 
the last independent Hindu dynasty of Orissa in 1568, Khburda came into prominence. 
In 1572 Rsja Ramachandra Dev of Bhoi dynasty built up a small kingdom with its 
capital at Khurda. In 1592 Raja Man Singh, the famous General of Akbar, not 
only recognised him as tbe ruler of Khurda, be also appoiotod him as the Super- 
intendent of Jagannath Temple in Puri. ‘Thus, he was recognized as the legitimate 
successor of the Gajapatis of Orissa. Under the command of the Raja were placed 
“thirty zamindaries of Hindu Sirdars containing one hundred and twentynine killabs”’. 
His jurisdiction thus ‘extended from the Mahanadi to the borders of Kimedi in 
Ganjam (South Orissa)”’.* 

Daring the seventeenth and early cighteenth centuries Khurda experienced 
frequent attacks from the Mughals. The Rajas of Khurds became increasingly 
desperate, and sought the support of their feudatory rajas. In spite of the efforts 
made, ‘‘the eighteenth century witnessed the downfall of tha Khurda dynnsty”.* 
In course of time, only the Killa Khurda, the parganag of Rabang, Serain, Chaubiskud 
sod Lembai including Pori or Purusottama Kshetra remainod under the rule of the 
Raja of Khurda. But after 1760, Raja Birakisbhore Dev of Khurda, had to cede 
the above four parganas along with the superintendence of the Temple of Jagannath 
and the administration of fourteen garjats to the Maratha Goveroment on the basis 
of nn agreement.’ It was a great political manoeuvre of the Marathas who ‘designed 
to weaken the infuence of the Khurds Raja outside bis own territory”.” Thus, till 


the British occupation of Orissa in 1803, the Raja of Khurds was in possession of 
Khurda only.* 


1. OJR, Val. 387, Report of W. B. Bayley Acting Chief Secretary to Government 
of Bengal, 10 Angust 1817. 

2. A. Stirling, An Account, (Geographical, Statistical and Historical) of Orissa 
Proper or Cuttack, Reprint, (Calcutta, 1904), p. 66. 


3. H. Kulke, Kings without a kingdom {Reprint from South Asia, Vol. IV, 1974), 
p. 67. 


4. Orisean Records, Vol. IT. W. Trower to J. P. Word, 23 May 1817, p. 19. 


H. Kulke, Kings without a Kingdom (Reprint from South Asia, Vol. IV, 1974), 
p- 68. 


6. ORR, Loose Correspondences, Collector of Cuttack to Acting President and 
Member, Board of Revenue, Calentto, 28 April 1806. 
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Khurda was populous and s well cultivated territory comprising of 25,559 balis 
of asrable rice lands. It contained 105 garhs, and 60 large aod 1109 small villages.” 
Ita inhabitants lived in rclative ease and contentment aoder their local ralers. 
In those times, besides the prosperity of tho raiyats, there was freedom of spproach, 
scope of appeal to the authority, and effective security and protection to the righte 
of tho humble but nseful class of the society.” 


Genesis of Khurda Rising : 

Soon after the occupation of Orissa by the British in 1803, Khurds rose in 
revolt under the leadership of Raja Mukunda Dev IT. sop of late Raja Dibyasinghs 
Dev I. Duriog the Maratha role a part of his territories including four parganas 
such as Lembsi, Rshang, Scraio and Chaubiskud wore lost to him. The Maratbhas bad 
also deprived him of his rights over the Temple of Lord Jagannath.” In order to get 
back those areas ond also the rights over the Temple, be had carried on negotistioos 
with the British during the occupation of Orissa. The British requested him to sllow 
their troops to pass through the territories of Khurds and for such other military 
assistance to expel the Marsthas. In return, the Rajs of Kburda was promised s 
sum of ropces one lakh. The Rsja, however, wanted to recover the four parganas and 
his rights over the Temple of Jagannath. 

After the conquest of Orissa, the British had no desire to oblige him both in 
regard to the territorios aud alo to his claims over the Temple. Rajs Krushos 
Rajsgura, the Bebarta of the minor Rajo, (popularly koown ss Jayi Rajaguru) met 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Harcourt at Cuttack and roquested him to consider the 
matter. But Harcourt replied that not an ioch of land could be given up. Of course, 
he sgreed to pay the promised gsum.¢ Jayi Rajaguru returned to Khurda ond told the 
Raja: “I first warned you from forming an alliance with the Commander of the 
Company's troops and from affording him 1 safe passage”.2° 

It was also understood thst the British were planning to reduce him to tbe 
position of a vassal through a treaty-engagement like other permanent estates of 
Orissa. Jayi Rajeguru advised the Raja not to sigo the sgreement. The British, 

7. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and Sdilement of the Province of 
Orissa (Temporary Settled Areas), 1890 to 1900 A.D., Vol. IT, (Calcutta, 1900), 
pp. 100-8. : 

8. OHRJ, Vol. II, No. 4, March 1955, Erver's Report, 13 May 1818, p. XI. 

9. ORB, Vol. (Dec. 1803-Dec. 1804), R. Hunter to T. Fortesque, 21 October 1804. 
Algo, A. B. Mahanti (ed), Madala Panjs, (Cuttack, 1969), p. 79. 

¢ The British authorities had already paid a sum of Rs. 50.000/- to the Baja 
The balance amount, Rs. 50,000/- was yct to be paid. ORR, Vol. (1803), T. 
Fortesque to the Raja of Khurda, 23 November 1803. 

10. Quoted in B. C. Ray, Foundations of Brit¢sh Ortesa, (Cottack 1960), p. 51. 
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on 28 November 1803 requested the latter to send his vakeed to execute the agreement. 
The Raja tumed down the offer and open hostilities then became inevitable. "A 
triple alliance, offensive and defensive’! was formed among the Rajas of Khurda, 
Kanika and Kujang. The tributary chisfs of Orissa were algo requested to extend their 
cooperation to fight for this cause. Further, Sambhu Bharti, a disaffected mahajan, 
was contacted secretly and his help was sought for this venture. ‘Phe ramindars 
of Bisheopur, Harisbpur and Marichpur also joined the confederacy. Antaji Naik and 
Kannoji Naik, two officers of the Raja of Berar, met the Raja of Khburda and probably. 
promised to help him in his fight agaiost the British. The Raja was then determined 
to assert his right by force. Io July 1804 he appointed persons to collect rents from 
those disputed parganas. In October 1804 the troops of Khurda raided some villages 
in thot ares. He algo mado attempts to take over the management of the Temple of 
Jaganneth.!* 

Sach hostile attitude of the Raja compelled tho British anthoritics to take stern 
action. They immedintely arrested Sambhu Bharti and demanded removal of Jayi 
Rajaguru from Khurda as he was considered to be at the root of the trouble.** 
Further, the dalbeheras of Rameswar and Panchgarh, the khandaits of Mendhasal, the 
khandaifs and the zamindnr of garh Haldin and the rebels of Dandimahal were 
warned not to help the Raja of Khburds. In November 1804 military operations 
were undertaken against the Rajs. By a proclamation issued on 7 December 1804, 
the Raja of Khurda was deposed and his territories were annexed to British 
Orissa.! * 

The British troops which proceeded to occupy Khurda were resisted at seversl 
places by the paiks of the Raja, but the superior arms of the British ‘easily overcame 
the resistance. They marched steadily aod finally, surrounded the fort of Khurda 
near the Barnoai Hills in the first week of December 1804. Major Robert Fletcher 
occnpied the fort without much difficulty, and the Rajs fled to the deep jungles nearby. 
From the jungle the Raja sent his takeel to Harcourt for negotiation. But the vaked 
was arrested. Then Jayi Rajagoro who came to negotinte, was also arrested. At last, 
on 3 January 1805 the Raja was captured.” Othors who opposed the British, 
surrendered quickly. Balabhadra Bhanis, the Rajn of Kaniks, was taken as a prisoner 
and sent to Midnapur in July 1805.3* Chandrndhwaja Sendb, the Raja of Kujang, 


11. G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (From 1803 to 1828), (Calcutta, 
1873), p. 5. 
12. Jbid, p. 8. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


ORR, Vol. VII, Commissioners of Cuttack to Raja of Khurda, 1 October 1804. 
ORR, Vol. 1, Circular I, T. Fortesque to All Collectors, 15 December 1804 
B. C. Ray, Foundattons of British Orissa, p. 68. 

ORR, Vol. 9, T. Fortesque to C. Groeme, 27 July 1805. 
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was dethroned and his elder brother Madhusudan Sendh was recogoised as the new 
Raja. 

Jayi Rajaguru, tho indomitable bebnrta, wos given the capital punishment.” The 
Raja of Khurds was sent to Midnapur es a state prisoner.”* The Raja of Kaniks was 
roleased in 1807 and his estate was restored to him. The Raja of Khorda was also 
releasnd from the jail at the same time, bot the estate of Khorda was permancntly 
coofiscated. It was an exomplary punishment to a recalcitrant chief in the early days 
of the British ralo io Orissa. However, the‘problem of Khurda was not solved. It 
re-nppeared in a greater magoitude only a few years later. 


Causes of the Rising : 

After the expulsion of the Raja, his estate came uoder the has maosgement of the 
British authorities from 1805. The Raja was releascd from prison at Midoapur in 
March 1807, but his estate was not restored to him."* He was given the management 
of tho affairs of the Temple of Jagnonsth with a malikana amounting to one- 
tenth of the revenve of his estate by the Regulation IV of 1809. His residence was 
fixed at Puri. Since theo the proud but iosignificant Maharaja of Orisss was officially 
acknowledged ouoly as a private land-holder.’° Yet, there was 2 strong feeling among 
the people of Orissa that he was the “fallen, bot revered descendant sod represeatative 
of their ancient native sovereigns” .”! 

The direct management of Khurda by the British authorities from 1805 inaugura- 
ted a new alien administrative process which led t0 a serious armed rising against 
the rnlers in 1817. 


Agrarian Policy and Grievances of the People : 

After the expulsion of the Raja, Khurdn was placed uoder the management of 
Major Robert Fletcher. On 17 May 1805 his assignment was confirmed by Thomas 
Fortesque, Secrctary to Commissioners for the affnirs of Cnttack."* He was instructed 
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tht while dealing in regolar collection of land reveoue and for the adjustment of such 
demands from the territory of Khburda, ‘the most consistent metbod’ should be 
adopted.*” Tie was at the same time asked to collect s sum of Rs. 1,00,000 within a 
period of ono month from 20 October 1805. However, he assured the anthorities to 
collect at least Rs. 2.00,000 within the stipulated time.* * 

Major Fietcher, during his tenure of office, estimated that Khorda contsined 
230,031 acres of cultirsted lands.‘ He valued the whole of the groes produce to be 
Re. 5.75,000. But it ws a very doubtful estimate. As the cooditioo of Khurda 
during the laet years of the Maratha rule was misersble and large tracts of arable land 
were laid fallow, it was certain that this first estimate of the productive capacity of 
Kharda made by Major Fletcher was not accorate. He then followed a policy of 
resumption of service tenures without fully ascertaining their utility or foture con- 
sequences. The jagirs of the dalbeheras, dalats, paiks and others were brought under 
the rent-roll, “reserving cooly a smsll quantity of iand to be redistributed as jagir to 
those officers whose services were to be retsined”.*’*’ The prevalent sytem of land 
revenue in Khurda wos thos impmedintely changed after the British occupation. As 
the jagir lands covered extensive trncts, sud often contained the best portion of the 
cultivable lands, it deeply affected the ‘‘socio-economic life of the people, particolarly 
that of tho ex-militia”’.** 

Major Fletcher uodatook a hustabood of the whole estate with tho help of the 
tahnildar, Golam Kadir aod assessed an amoust of Rs. 1,06,000 or “an average about - 
1} annas per beegha”, which appeared to have been “moderate enoogh, although 
higher than that which tbe ryots had boen occustomed to pay’’.”” In the meantime, 
he was required to hod over the charge of Khurds to George Webb, Collector of the 
Province, in November 1805."* However, Golam Kadir contiuued io his office in 
Ebords as before. He mado a detailed enquiry into the actual state of coltivation 
in each village in Khurda and fixed the rates of rent for the different classes of land. 
The general average of the rates of rent on arable land wae something under eight annas 
per bigha. He also allowed jagirs out of the lands reserved by Major Fletcher, to the 
dalbsheras, dalais ands och other revenue officers with some further remissions. He 
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fixed the demand for the year 1805-6 at Re. 1,21,941-5-4.°” On an average rate of 
assessment, it was more than the Maratha demands which seldom exceeded five 
annns per bigha.”° Golam Kedir failed to make satisfactory collection from 
Khurda. 


In 1809-10 the government entrusted the collection of revenue of Khburda to a 
Bongali adventurer, ‘Shamananda Raee’ for ten years.” The speculator, who thus got 
the estate of Khurda, almost doubled the mofusss! jama. However, it was impossible 
on his part to collect the enhanced emount even by oppressive measures. The rapecity 
of his unprincipled speculation forced the government to put him in the jail. On the 
second yenr of his lease, he was removed from Khurda. The jamo of the year 1811-12 
still exceeded that of Major Fletcher by Rs. 21,000. For the year 1812-138 the jama 
amounted to Rs, 1,14,320. William Trower, Collector of Cuttack, made a settlement 
for the year 1613-14 and increased the jama by Rs. 594 of the preceding year. Next 
year, John Richardson, Special Commissioner for the Settlement of Cuttack, raised the 
jama by Ra. 7392. The next settlement made by J. P. Ward, Collector of Cuttack, 
for 1815-16. increased the jama by Rs. 19,539. A balance of Rs. 30.000 
romainod uncollected at tho end of tbe year from his enhaoced jama.”* William 
Trower once again commenced a settlement for 1816-17. Wheo John Richardson was 
in favour of farming out the ostate, Trower disapproved of it and favoured loog term 
leases with low but progressive rates for lands newly reclaimed.” But his plans could 
not bo worked out in time to give relief to the people of Khurds. 


‘To sum up. over-assessmeot io Khurda beoame ap accepted practice from the 
days of British occupation. The situation was aggravnoted by dishonest oflicers. 
Aftor Major Fletchor's departure, the territory of Khurdas was included in Cuttack 
for reveoue and administrative maoagement. It¢ resulted in a wrong assessment of 
the situation. Khurda had maintained its separate existence for a long time and had 
different and peculiar problems of its own, which were not understood by the British 
revouue officers. William Trower, who was Collector of Cuttack from 1813 to 1818, 
had not only misrepreseated the economic conditions of Khurds, but also gave a wrong 
direction to its settlement. Therefore, he was severely criticised by EK. Watson, the 
4th Judge of Calcotta Court of Circuit, in his report on Khurda rising of 1817. It 
was alleged that Trower was rcsponsible for the debacle io Kburda’s economic and 
agricultural condition. ® * 
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Besides the enhancement of the jama, the method of collection of land revenue 
also became very defective and tortuous. In former times the whole of the territory 
of Khurds was parocelled out in jagirs to the public aod private servants of the rajas, 
who were tnxed with a tunkee jama or quit-rent to defray the oxpenses of the raja’s 
own establishment end private expenditure. I¢ was customary to depute from the 
Auroor 80 amin to estimate the extent of land in caltivation, along with three Karjss, 
“one 00 the part of the Raja, another ou the part of the Dewan and 8 third, on that 
of the Boxy.” ?* These persoos estimated the resources of the lands and then entrusted 
the task of collection of revenue to Padhans who made the settlement with each 
individual raiyat. The estimated amonnt was then paid to the Karjts who delivered 
it into the state treasury. Under the Chief PadAon there were subordinste Padhans 
called sarbarakars in each village. The office as well ne the title was heroditary, 
although the persons holding it could be ejected for impropriety of conduct.”* This 
system continued duriog the time of Mughals and the Marathos without soy change in 
ite basic structure. But during the British role the sarbarakars who had acted as 
merely ministerial agents in the past, became the farmers of the revente. All 
practical restraints werc removed from thom. Ass result of this, thoy took resort to 
abuses and oppressive exactions which ultimately caused thé ruin of Kburds.*” 


The enhancement in the rate of assesament made by Golam Kadir, ultimately 
affected the people seriously. They deserted their villages and fled to the neighbouring 
garjats. W. Trower observed : “During the year 1223 nearly 14.000 Ryotts were 
statod to have fled from Kboordah in consequenco of tho heavy increased assessment 
during that, and the precoding year’ .°¢ On s rough estimate, from 1805 to 1817, 
twenty to twenty-five percent of people left Kburda and thus vast tracts were 
depopulated. People in large numbers were imprisoned for default of payment of 
reveove. The “number was 90 great as to stagger belief’. It made condition of 
the estate of Khurda pitinble, to say the least. Cultivators who survived the odds, 
were degraded to a stage of otter poverty and lived on herbs and jungle fruits. W. 
Trower observed : "The misery of the Ryntts...mas extreme snd that they existed by 
cutting wood from the jungles and disposing of it in the Mogulbundee, tbat sometimes 
they made a emall profit by the manufactnre of Goor—nod that roots and herbs found 
in the jungles, was their constant food’”.*° 


The excessive demand caused by the annual settlements exceeded often the total 
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produce of the lands. The people could pot pay the increased demand. Consequently, 
the number of such defaulters increased rapidly, A large nomber of appeals for 
remission accumulsted inthe government office. Ultimately the defsnlters, whether 
appealed or vot, were put behiod the bars of the court unless and until the arrears 
were cleared up. It affected the morale of the people. In the opinica of W. Trower: 
“Putting behind bars wag the only wsy in which the Government coold collect the 
dues and in effect it was a sure shot for the collection of reveone”.*” But to the 
orthodox people, going to the jail was considered to be some sort of ain or meant 
going to hell. Thas, by adopting the method of imprisonment the goveroment deeply 
hurt the sentiments of the people. 

As a resolt of the assessment of the service lands, the militis clans of Khurda 
suffered heavily. Lands of about 10,000 poiks were assessed at the same rate as those 
of the raiyats. A portion of lands of dalbehoras and dalois were also assessed. 
These military chiefs who had enjoyed their jagirs since long, were thus deprived of 
their privileges. The British Government even did not psy any compensation for 
their loss.** Consequently, discontent grew among them as they suffered miserably 
due to loss of their property. 

There existed also general feelings of discontent and disaffection among the people 
of Orissa against the British administration. From 1804 to 1816 there were altogether 
eleven short settlements of land reveoue io Orissa. On 15 November 1804 the 
Commissioners of Cuttsck issued a proclamation to conduct settlement of the land 
revenue in the mughalbands portion of Orissa. This proclamatico was incorporated 
in the Regulation 12 of 1505. At the first instance, this settlement was made for one 
year with the samindars or other land-holders. After its expiry, it was decided t) 
hold another settlement for three years (1805-6 to 1807-8). After this triennial 
settlement there was another settlement for four years (180S-9 to 1811-12). After its 
completion, another triennial settlement (1812-13 to 1814-15) was concluded. It 
was suggested thst after the expiry of the short settlements in 1815, there would be 
a permanent settlement. As it could not be effected in time, another settlement for 
one year (1815-16) ms concluded with the mamindars.** 

These short settlements created many difficulties both for the government and 
for the land-holders. The sasessment on the land was fairly high. The authorities 
did not realize the coadition of the lands with regard to their productive capacity. 
The Government of Bengal obacrved : “The jama of the lsnda...wns higher than the 
asects of the meh] can properly afford...and the rate too, at which the ryots are stated 
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to have engaged would appear to be very high...” ## At the outset of the settlement 
trouble started. The zamindars or the land-holders, in the event of natural calamities. 
requested for remission of the land revenue. Instead of their grievances being 
redressed, their lands were sold away nnd they were put into jails.*? Their complaints 
against the British laws and regulations were only a cry inthe wilderness. Jn con- 
sequence of the first trionnial settlement no less than 427 estates were sold away.** 
Jt has been rightly remarked : ‘This was the begianing of that fatal policy by’ which 
the old Uriya proprictors were ruined and their places filled by sbsentec Beogali 
millionaires and the amla of the Courts”.*? By the end of 1814, 108 estates were 
eold away. The eettloment for thc year 1815-16 afforded the samindars an option of 
relinquishing the management of their estates, if they felt dissatisfied with the terms 
and cooditions on which they hold their zamindaris. Jt created dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the ramindars. Their coodition grndually hecame worse. Fro this 
“the condition of the unfortunate ryots under this state of affairs can be bettcr 
imagined than described.’*©¢ Further, the zamindars disgusted with the repeated 
short-term settlements were forced to make their estates kas. Thus, in the 
beginning of 1817 about one-fourth of the mughalbands wos placed under the direct 
management of the collector of Cuttack. At the same time, during the period of 
/ ten years from 1806 to 1816 a total number of 1011 estates were sold by public 
auction.** Thus, the early revenue administration of the British with respect to 
land settlements, was nothing less than disastrous in its effects on zamindars and 
raiyats alike. 


Among such dispossessed land-holders was Jagabandhu Bidyadhsr Mahspatra 
Bhramnrabar Ray, who had inherited the office of Buxi, the Military Commander of 
the Raja of Khorda. He was next to the Raja, both in rank and authority. His 
forefathers had poesessed an estate called Rodang, through purchase and held it at 
& quit-rent. After the occupation of Orissa by the British in 1803, Jagabandhu 
entered into an engagement for his mahal with the government for the year 1804-5. 
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In thc following year George Webb concluded 2 triengial scttlement with him.?? 
From the second year of this scttlement, trouble began. At Pori a scheme for 
dispossessing Jagabsndhu from Rodang was prepared by Gourbhari Singh, Tahsildar 
of Puri, in conaultation with Krushns Chandra Singh, formerly dewan in the office 
of the Collector, Cuttack. Chandrs Pramd Singh, sheristadur in the office of the 
Collector, Cuttack, persuaded Jagabnndha to deposit his revepne with the tahsildar 
at Puri, instead of at Cuttack Treasury.** Accordingly. Jagsbandho paid the 
revenues of 1808-7 and 1807-8 into the hands of Gourhsri Singh, and of 1808-9, 
during his abscnce, his agent, as per instraction, deposited the money to the Raja of 
Khurdz Iu the same year his estate of Rodang was included in Rahbang frauduleot!ly, 
and the pargana was termed ‘Rahang Ogrey’, which was subsequently farmed out to 
Krushoa Chandra Singb.3* Thus, Rodang passed to the hands of Kroshnoa Chandra 
Sing# in a doubtful transaction. In conree of time Jsgabandbu came to koow aboot 
the fraudulent deal and violently resisted the occupation of his mahal. On being 
pacified, he let his estate in farm to Dip Chand, Record Keeper of Krushna Chandra 
Singh, who afterwards destroyed the old pafta and records relating to the title of the 
estato. In 1813 Jagabandhu found himself completely ousted from his mahal. He 
sent a petition to the Special Commissioner of Cuttack. After investigation of the 
matter the case was decided in his favour, bot at the same time the aqthorities asked 
him to establish a title to the lands in the regular course of law. By that time 
Jagabandhu was not in a proper state of mind to institute a suit for the recovery of 
his mohal. His complaints were loud and vehement and his language was 
threatening.’* W. Ewer observed : “He become in fact a beggar and for nearly 
two years derived his maintenance from voluntary contributions made by the people 
of Khurda for his support.” *® In such a miserable condition Jagabandhu accepted 
the leadership of thc aggrieved population of Khurda in order to avenge their injuries 
and his own es well. 

Thus, the agrarian condition of Khurda in particular aod Orizea in general in the 
early yearn of the British rule was extremey defective. In mauy respects the alien 
rulers had enraged the people. The condition was rise for a revolt. 


Judicial System and Police Administration : 
The British judicial system and police administration in Orises in carly years 
of their rule also caused immense hardship to the people. Under the Masrathas ‘the 
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judicial system was simple, thoagh not well-organised. Justice was easily 
though sometimes panishments were cruel. The Marathas appointed a set of oO ସା 
called Amis for the dispensation of jostice. Those officers were generally contro 
by the Swubador of the Province. Amils were the sole judges both in civil and 
criminal cases. Petty matters were settled by arbitration or by the village panchayols 
chosen by the perties themselves. More serious cases were brought before the Amils 
of the area and finally to Subadar of the province. All proceedings were summary 
and simple in form. No written deposition was taken or no form of trial was ol:served. 
W. Ewer observed : ‘‘... Even an Ooris could understand how to scek redrees where 
nothing but clanour was necessary to make his coroplaint heard without a prospect of 
incurring 8 loss either of time and money” .5° 

Heinous offencea were very rare under the Maratha Government. For petty 
offence, a small fine nnd for serious offence, imprisonment or mutilation were inflicted 
on the calprits. Such exemplary punishments kept the people from committing heinous 
crimes.5? 

Amils were al3o responsible to the Maratha authorities for revenue administration. 
Under them the ramindars exercised police powers. They maintained khandasits to 
maintain law and order in their territories. A number of chaulkidars worked under 
the khandaits.® But there were no codificd rules or procedures for the maintenance 
of law and order in the country as a whole. 

As regards police and criminal justice under the Marathas, the procedure was 
rather simple. In actual practice, each officer followed “the bent of his own 
inclination or predilection, not ont only in the mode of trial, but also as to the amount 
ond kind of punishment to be inflicted’”’.®® The most common as well ss popular 
procedure of dispensing criminal justice was by arbitration. The basis of the whole 
system of police arrangement wns the ‘“‘sole undivided responsibility of each land- 
holder for the peace and good order of his own estate and its freedom from crime.” ° 
Consequently, “the people were peaceable and from the length of time...the transfer 
of landed property was not go common as it has become under the British 
Government”.#? 

The Commissioners for settling the affairs of the province preserved the old 
system of judicial administration intact for the time being. The Regulation 4 of 
1804, which was in force in Bengal, was then extended to Orissa. It provided for 
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the introduction of criminal law and rules into Orissa except the tribatary mabals. 
That regulation also vested the superintendence of the police in the magistrate under 
the general control of the Commissioners. Provision was alzo made for the appoint- 
ment of darogas and the cstablishment of thanas. It continued till September 1805 
when the Cornwallis system of administratioo of criminal justice acd police was fully 
introduced into Orissa by the Regulation 13 of 1805.°* It provided for the 
utilization of pais and Mandat/s in discharging certain police dutie. The zamindars 
were also asked to help the police in their work. The Court of Sadar Nizamat 
Adalat acted as the highest court of appeal for the dispensation of criminal justice 
and it supervised the police administration under the guidance of the Governor- 
General-in-Council.*? 

From 1 May 1806 siztecn thanas were established.°*# Each thang consisted of 
one daroga, oue moharir, one jamadar and ten barkandazes. A magistrate was 
appoioted to control the police. But there was only one magidtrate for the whole of 
Orissa. It was impossible on his part to control the police and to supervise their 
works. As difficulties surfaced, a Joint Magistrate at Puri and a Joint Magistrate 
st Balasore were stationed io 1813 and 1815 respectively. The Government of Bengal 
also created the post of Superintendent of Police for the Presidency of Bengal by 
the Regulation 10 of 28 November 1803. But no benefit for the people of Orissa 
flowed from such a regulation at least until 1817. 

Although the British judicial system was more organised than the one prevalent 
earlier and the law was codified, the sudden introduction of a new system was some- 
what baffling to the people. The settled code of procedure was at first considered 
a8 an unnecessary innovation. Grievances of the people against the new system were 
not listened to by the authorities. A detailed discussion of the sitnation in Khurda 
would show how the people really became a victim of police oppression. 


The magistrate who was the immediate authority of the police, was unable to 
control them because of extensive areas left under his supervision. As a result, the 
police darogas were left as the sole msster of the areas, the thus took advantage of 
the situntion.e ‘All real power centred in the person of the darogah, and he was 
practically uncontrolled and absolute.” °? W. Trower reported on the abuses of the 
police in Orissa: “A regular system of oppression...appears to exist throughout and 
instead of proving & protection to the coantry and preventive against improper 
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conduct, these people are considered the terror and the soourge of the district aod by 
their example lead the way to everything that is ineqaitious.” °° 

The British oreated “an Allce Znman, a Mirza Mendy. B Saheb Zaman and a 
Moulavie Salem Allec nnd seversl dewang, sherishtsdars, nezirs, police aod salt 
dnrogahs, with a whole herd of inferior misorcants, dependent instruments, ond 
parasites of those foremost leaders in the businoss of plunder and spcoulatioos.” ®? 
All those people amassed fortunes and acquired large number of cstatcs doriog the 
period from 1805 to 1817. 

Khburda was the worst sufferer. Abuses of power vested in the police greatly 
affected the people of the estate under the British rule. The most notorious Police 
Darogs of Khordn was Mirzs Mehdi who continued in his ofico from February 1818 
to April 1817. He began his official career as 8 Police Daroga at Pari. Az the 
poople of that place could not tolerate his tyrannical acts, they sent ‘‘clamorous and 
tumultous representation’ ®® to the local authorities and demanded his reinoval. They 
also even threatened that if their grievances \vere not redrezsed, they would be forced 
to procced in & body to petition to the Council. Conseqnently, Mirza Mehdi was 
transferred from Puri to Pipi. In February 1813 he wos appoiotced as the Police 
Darogs at Kburda, where he maintained a ‘costly style of living’, purchased a oumbcr 
of valusble estates and ‘extended his commercisl concerns’ with tlie knowledge of 
Edward Impey, Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack.®® 

The raiyats of Khurda groaned under the unfeeling, tyrannical and oppressive 
sway of Mirza Mehdi. The collections on nccount of the Darogn in the village of 
Trumoo in Khnrda were as follows : 

“1st sslamee 2 as (2 annss)® ; 2nd on account of village collections 8 as, 3rd 
numbering the houses 3 as; 4th boundary ansscsament 4 as ; 5th asscrmment for 
supplies 6 as; 6th assessment for Bhangu Bindars 1 anna 2 pice; Tth ooolie 
assessment 2 as ; Bth nssessment on Darogoh’s loss in purchasing grain 3 as ; 9th for 
honey, wax and etc., 1 anna; 11th for Khuokbur in hot weather 1 anna 2 pice ; 
12th fowls and kids 21 as; 13th for each sgoonthal 12 as ; 14th if any body fell 
i ନା was plundered and 6 nnnas were taken from cach house in the 
a ିଞ୍ମ SA the bite of a inake the same as lost; 16th 
Dissek aT rom the master on the house : when any body whom the 

+--he was fined 2 rupees.””° Besides, the daroga compelled tho 


66. Oriszman Records, Vol. I, W. Trower to J. P. Werd, 23 May 1817, pp. 31-32. 
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68. Ibid, p. XL 
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inhabitants to work without wages and to furnish materials for him without any 
payment.” FE. Impey did not excreise the power he pomessed to penalize the 
daroga. Rather, he showed favours to the corrupt man because, he himself was & 
corrupt officer. Thus, unchecked, Mirza Mehdi could be able to amass wealth worth 
Re. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000 during the period from February 1813 to March 1817.7? 


John Richardson, while accusing E. Impey for his deliberate support to the 
daroga, remarked: ‘This system of administration proved roinous to this once 
flourishing country (Khurds) by consequent desertion of 2 great portion of the 
cultivators.”"? W. Ewer, while visiting the interior of Khurda, reported to 
government aboot his experience thus: ‘In place of the mild, revered and efficient 
authority of the Rsjah wos now substituted that of the Judge and Collector in Cuttack 
to whom an igoorant inhabitant of Khordah would seldom dream of appealing, and 
the unfecliog, tyrannical and oppressive sway of 3 mussalman Police Darogah.””* 


Thus, the people of Khurda were the worst sufferers in the province of Orisss 
during the early years of the British administration. The extortion of the numeroos 
farmers, the tabsildar snd the muntff added to the bitterest misery and distress of 
the inhabitante of Kburda.?”° Consequeotly, Khurda was strikingly and visibly 
depopulated. At least from 5,000 to 6,000 houses of raiyats were deserted. Those 
who could not desert Khurda, disposed of ‘“‘thcir little all, their clothes, furniture, 
bullocks, cooking utensils,...”” 7° 

Abuses of power by the dorogas constituted as bad an example in the province.”! 
The darogas built their thanas by a system of forced labour and requisitions for 
matcrials. Every criminal case reported to them was s eoorce of income. When 
they went on toor, they ordered the raiyats from their fields to carry their baggagcs 
and compelled the villagers to furnish rasad for which they never thought of paying. 
In the same manner, their constables, the amlas and other underlings also exploited 
and tortured the people. Along the most frequented roates whole villages were 
sometimes deserted due to such oppression. William Trower observed : “I have 
always considered the district of Cuttack in this respect the most unfortunate of any 


71. ORR, Vd. 20, W. Trower to Board of Revenue, 22 November 1813. 
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77. ORR, Loose Correspondences, Government of Bengal to Special Commissioner 
of Cnttack, No. 540, 5 February 1814. 
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in the Company's provinces.””* The consequences of these abuses were the total 
destruction of that confidence in the justice of the British lawa.”® 

Benides these grievances, there were other defects in the introduction of British 
laws and regulations. The regulations which were extended and introduced into 
Orissa, were not translated into Oriys language, but into Persian and Bengali 
languages. These lsngaages were not generally understood by the Oriyas. Walter 
Ewer wrote: ‘Not a single Begulstioo hss ever been translated into the great 
vernacular language of the province and the means elsewhere adopted of imparting 
some knowledge of laws by which they are governed by distributing copies at every 
Thana and Moffussil catchery have bere either been resorted to, or, if followed, woald 
of course have been nugatory from the contents being locked up in languages wholly 
unknown to the balk of the people.” Thus, due to the ignorance of the rules and 
regulations of the British courte and other government offices, the Oriyas were 
appointed in ooly lowest positions being excluded from the offices of trust and 
responsibility inthe courts, and also in the police cadres. Moreorer, re ignorance 
of the proccedings of the criminal courts led them to be left entirely in the hands of 
the vakeels and amlas who exploited them mercilessly. Besides, their fenr for and 
lack of faith in the adalat was evident everywhere. They were convinced that the 
British ehowed special favour to the amlas who came from other provinces. The 
munsiffs were also ‘‘to the last degree veosl and corrupt.’”’®? Tosom up, the judicial 
system in Cuttack wes ‘“‘by no meus adopted cither to promote the efficient 
administration of justice among the people...ip their natural dealings with each other, 
or to protect them from the frauds and exaction of the Amls which the Regulations 
themselves had introduced, and that it thus acted not only to the withdrawing of right 
but to the fruitful production of wrong.” °! 

At last, having lived in thst state of desperate misery and irritation, the people 
rose in arms against the British Government. 


Salt Monopoly : 


Another important factor which caused immense hardship to the common people 
of Orises was the operation of the salt monopoly. The long seacoast of Orissa produced 
a bnge quantity of salt. Andrew Stirling observed : “...the finest salt of all Jndia 


18. Oriszan Records, Vol. H, W. Trower to J. P. Ward, 23 May 1817, p. 32. 
79. ORB, Loose Correspondences, W. Ewer to Government of Bengal, 3 March 1818. 
80. OHRBJ, Vol. III, No. 4, Esoer's Report, p. XVI. 
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in manufactured” in Orissa.®? The report of Thomss Motte in 1766 said thst 
Orissa cxrchsnged salt for cotton and other goods from other parts of the country. 
Through her overseas trnde Orinss algo sold salt and thus enriched herself. 

Daring the Mughal rule in Orises there was monopoly in salt trade. Bat the 
monopolist “bad neither the ability nor the organisatioo to make his monopoly 
exacting.” ** Under the Marathas there was no state monopoly of salt. The zamindsrs 
and the rajas, owning lands on the coastal area, produced salt stretching from the lake 
Chilka to the river Subarnarckhs, and the Maratha Government received only some 
duties from the merchants who sold the article. Daring the Maratha rule salt was 
sold at extremely cheap rates. John Melville, later on, discovered that the price of 
salt under the Marathas never exceeded five annss per maund. Walter Ewer, who 
enquired about the matter in 1817, pointed out that under Msraths rule tbe average 
male price of salt was from two and s half to three kahans per mannod, particalarly in 
the mofussil. Salt was sold at four and a half maunds per arcot rupee at the place of 
manufacture.®® 

PDuring(e Maratha period salt was exported to Bengal, Berar, Sambalpar aod 
such other plsces. The East India Company also imported salt from Orissa. To Brrar 
three lakh mannds of salt were exported per annum. Salt exported to Bengal earned 
at least two lakhs of rupees per snnuro. Thus, it was a very profitable source of 
income during the Maratha rule in Orissa.©¢ 

The British had established a strict monopoly on the manufacture and sale of salt 
in Bengal soon after their conquest. Then they wanted to extend it to Orissa. They 
put pressure 00 the Maratha Government to allow the East India Company to take 
control of the salt trade. In 1786 by the British Government reached an ag¢reemeot 
with Rajs Ram Pandit, the Maratha Governor in Orissa, for monopoly of trade with tbe 
mercbants of Balasore only. But the agreement, however, coold not be cffective a8 
smuggling continued unabnted. Rajs Ram Pandit was agsin requested in 1788 to 
check smuggling. In 1790 George Forster, an envoy of Lord Cornwallis, was sent 
to the Raja of Nagpur, who among other things, raised tbe problem of salt trade io 
Orissa. The Raja refused to grant monopoly to the British with the fear that it woold 
ruin the native merchants of Orissa completely.2? 

The British occupation of Orissa on 14 October 1803 was closely followed by 
the extensioo of salt monopoly, in the first instance from the river Subarnarekha to 
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the river Mahanadi and then in 1814 it was extended to the southern Orissa upto the 
lake Chilka. Salt mooopoly in Orissa was an innovation of the British Government. 
It commenced with the monopoly of sale and soon complete control over manufacture 
was established. In December 1805 James King wns appointed as the Salt Agent in 
Orissa. He began strict supervision of the new system.® ® 


The British anthorities deprived the zramindars of the coastal region in Orissa 
of their traditional right to manufacture salt and gave them an allowance at the rate 
of 11 anna per maund of salt and granted a koraks allowance at the rate of 15 geers 
per 100 maunds of manufactured salt in their areas.6? Then the authorities made 
arrangements for better manufacture of salt with the help of the malangis by raising 
their rate of payment from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 per 100 maunds.*° According to 
Charles Beoher, the Salt Agent, the total amount of salt mannfactured in a year 
averaged 8,42,350 maunds. The annnal average of salt exported to Solkia golah 
near Calcutta was 4,59,392 and about 33,800 maunds were purchased by the 
government stores. Since the extension of the regulation, generally the sale of salt 
in the mughalbonds did not average more than 1,13,000 masunds a ye4.°! But this 
amonnt of salt was insufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants of mughalbands. 
More than half a chhafok per day was required for every individual. Therefore, the 
annoal eupply seemed inadequate for the bulk of population varying from 12,00,000 
{0 14,62,500. This was because of the facts that there was no means for estimating’ 
the supply of salt for Orissa when the salt monopoly was enforced. It was further 
ascertained that a large amount of snlt was not supplied to the merchants from the 
government stores. । 


The government who exercised full control over the mannfacture snd sale of salt, 
gold it only to the wholesale dealers, whereas the common people suffered muoh in 
procuring it. The average quantity of salt sold io the province from 1814 to 1816 
amounted to 1,51,035 maunds only. Becher claimed that the amount was sufficient 
for 5,37,013 persons per annum at the rate of half a chhatak per day for each 
individual. But this calculation scemed to be crroncous since according to John 
Richardsoo, the population of Orissa was 14,62,500 in 1815. W. Ewer then came 
to the following conclusion : “If there be any correctness in the assumption of the 


88. OSR, Vol. 451, Board of Trade to James King, Salt Agent, 2 January 1806. 
89. OHRJ, Vol. III, No. 3, p. 15. 
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amount of the populstion of the mughslbandee at souls requirtng cach to satisfy 
their wants...a daily quantum of half chittak, then, for the whole consumption of the 
district, an annnal supply of nearly 33 lakhs of maunds would be requisite’”’.®# As 
the government supply was inadequate, the people would have consumed one-fonrth 
instead of half a chhalak of salt per day. It was evident that nearly one-third of the 
population still would not have been supplied from the government stores. Naturally, 
a large number of people did not get salt from public sale and might have procured 
the essential orticle from other sources including smuggling which continued to an 
unprecedented degree. 

“ The rise in the price of salt was generally felt all over the country. Daring 
the Maratha period the price of salt was five annas per maund. In 1804 the eelling 
price was fixed at the rote of one rupee per maund for merchants ooly. In 18086, 
it. was two rupces per maund.°® Jn January 1809, aalt was sold at the rate of 22 
seers per arcot rupee and in Docember 1809, it was 18 seers per arcot ropee. In 1814 
in Kanika and Kujang and the southern division of Orissa the rate was two rupees 
per maund. In 1817 the rate was fixed at ‘‘4aicca rupees or 24 kasbans of kauries” 
per maund.** 

The increase in price of salt was primarily intended for making a huge profit. 
According to Andrew Stirling : “The revenve derived from the salt monopoly 
alone exceeds the total amount of land rents paid to the State, and is entirely the 
creation of the British Government. The salt sold within the province yields a ne 
reééurn of about 3,00,000 nnd the quantity anoually exported to Calcutta for puablic 
sale at the Salt Office, little short of from rupees 15,00,000 to 16,00,000."°9" 


The evil consequences of salt monopoly were experienced sll over Orisss. Khurds 
also suffered very badly. The rise in price of salt affected the towns leas than the 
mofussils. To get the minimum required quantity of galt in the mofussi became a 
very difficult problem. W'illiam Trower observed : ‘During my tour of the 
district it was with the greatest difficulty I coald procure sufficient salt for the daily 
consumption of my camp.”’*° He further wrote: “I confess myself quite unable 
to decide, but certain it is, that the cry for salt is general thronghout the district. 
Not only is the high price complained of, a price which is said to preclude the lower 
classes of people from pnrchasiog it, but the dificolty of procuring it, even by those 
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who can afford to pay for it.”*? Thus, the poor people suffered a great del. Salt 
was certainly costlier than other articles of daily consumption in the province. The 
following table gives & clear picture of this.2°° 

| No. of Cuttack seers of 105 tolshs per sicca rupee | A 
. Te 
Artides 1811 | 1812 | 1818  ¡ 1814 | 1815! 1816 | 1811] verage 


Usuns Rice 47 51 36 32 46 42 37 ଖା 


Paddy 97 112 83 78 85 100 75 90 
Dal (harara) 14 15 17 18 19 21 15 17 
Dal (moong) 12 18 18 20 27 26 19 20 
Sicca 

Rs. A Rs. A Rs. A Rs. A 
Salt (per maund of 100 tolahs) 4 0 4 0 4 0 4 0 
Ghee —do— 17 5 18 6 20: 0 18 9 
Sugar (per maund of 80 tolahs) 8.0.0 
Wheat (per mnund of 105 tolshs) 1.6.0 


Walter Ewer admitted that the high price of galt invited most bitter but general 
complaints in the southern division of the district, particularly in Khurds. In his 
opinion the salt monopoly caused the enhancement of the cost of the article and this 
enhanced price came a¢ as novel taxation to the people and it got imprinted in their 
mind as an “unaccustomed shope.’10> A large part of the inhabitants of the 
interior made loud and Vehement clamour that ‘‘the high price of salt amounts almost 
to a prohibition that they cannot often procure it at all, and that they can scarcely 
ever afford to purchase sufficient quantity to give a relish to, and render wholesome 
and nutritive their insipid and unpalatable daily meals.” 3°? Thus, the rise in the 
price of salt hit the raiyots hard. They were living in the most indigent and depressed 
condition under the new systen Any rapid and material rise in the price of an 
almost indispensable article of consumption would naturally prove to be distressing 
and ruinous event for them.2°3 


The earliest resistance to the British salt policy in Orissa came from the 
permanently-settled zamindars of the coastal region of the province. These zamindars 
resisted the introduction of the British salt monopoly in Orissa from the very 
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begioning.’°* The rajos of Aul, Kanika and Kujang were extremely jealous of the 
huge profit derived from the monopoly. The malangis were sls0 distressed and 
dissatisfied by the limitation of the manufacture of salt. In Kanika disturbances 
broke oat and persons connected with it, were summoned to Cuttack.?°’ There 
were also complaints by the commoo people in the coastal ares in Puri against the 
Salt Daroga, who had compelled them to manufacture salt. Asthecy were raiyate and 
liad never acted as malangis, they declined to manufacture salt. This ‘practice of 
compelling raiysta to act as malangis cootrary to their inclinations is nn Opposition to 
the regulations of the service”’.1°¢ 


The amlas engaged in the administration of salt monopoly also amuggled ont 
vast quantities of salt from the province, and thus derived a lucrative proGft.!°* 
But the common people of Khurds, who mostly depended on amoggled salt, found 
themselves in great hardship. So they resorted to manofacture of salt by themselves, 
of course, in violation of the British salt lawn. Therefore, they had to suffer 
imprisonment, which was considered a3 a social stigma. Those persons were often 
excommunicated from their socicty after their rclease.3°?! People clamoured cvay- 
where to attract the attention of the authorities against the oppreasive nature of the 
salt laws.3°*° Edward Impey: “...thus deprived or curtailed in the use of an 
article of life essential to their comfort the inhabitants of Khorda experience in & 
Creater degree than almost any others in the District the operation of this salt 
monopoly”, 11° 


It was, thus, one of the major grievances of the people against the alicn ralers. 


Grievances Regarding the Currency System : 


Another cause of hardship of the people resulted from the imposition of the new 
currency sysem in Orissa. Kaun currency was vogne in the province as far back 
as eighth centary A.D. In course of time, especially during the seventeenth Ceutury, 
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the rate of exchange was in the ratio of one silver coin equivalent to 2} kahans® of 
kauri. The exchange ratc varied from 1 kehan and 54 pans to 2 knhans nnd 
53 pans, | 

During the Maratha period kauris were the chict medium of exchange in Orinso. 
Jt wis imported from the Maldive Islands.33? The land revenue was chiefly 
calculated and collected io kauris. These were put into circulation for the 
mninteoance of the large army and the official establishment of the Maratha 
Government.33? ‘The rate of exchange between k1uris and silver coins fluctuated 
from three and four kahans per dash masha rupee.) * 

Scarcity of kauris was felt at the time of British occupation of Orissa. As a 
result, the British troops could not even procure the small srticles of daily 
consumption from the barar. Io November 1804 the British administrators 
introduced sicca rupees in the province due to several reasons.!>° First, they felt 
that they would not be able to control the supply of kruris generally imported from 
Maldive Islands under the acgis of private traders. Secondly, the British wanted 
a uniform currency system in the whole of Bengal Presidency. The rate of exchange 
was fired at four kahans and two pans for one Calcutta sicca rupee. That wos 
officially stated in the Regulation 12 of 1805, passcd by the government on 5 
September 1805.33¢ Thereafter the payment of the public revenue by the zramindars, 
talukdars, farmers and other bolders of lond was demanded iv Calcutto sicca rupee. 
The regulation also provided option for the zamindars for paying their revenue in 
kauris. But the zamindars derived no benefit ont of it. Jt seemed to them neither 
profitable nor convenient to carry katirss from the interior mofussils to Cuttack. 
They were also not granted any remission at the time of natumnl calamities or such 


e 4kauris = 1 gandn 
5gandrs = 1budi 
4 budis = 1 pan 
16-20 pans = 1 kabau 
10 kabans = 1 rupee 
[J. N. Sarkar (ed), Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl-s-Allams, Vol. II, (Calcutts, 1949). 
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other difficulties, which they wero accustomed to cnjoying during the Maraths 
rule? 

The new carrency created hardship both for the zamindars aod the raiyats. In 
former times they were used to pay their revenues chiefly in kauris. Immedistdy 
after the Britiah conquest, they were asked to pay in silver coins. The fixed rate of 
exchange of kownis fluctuated from year to year. In the mofuasils the rate varied 
from six kahons to eight kahans per icra rupee. The kauris thus could not maintain 
ite value in relstion to silver. It was duc to the scarcity of kauris. Further the 
Government of Bengal restricted the transaction of arco! rupees in the province. 
As o result of this, small ports like Golra, Harishpar, Bishenpor and Mauikpetns etc. 
through which trades were carried on with the Madras Presidency, were closed. 
Next, there was no great influx of kris in Orissa in order to materially increase 
the whole quantity in circulation. On the other hand, there was an influx of aflver 
into the province during the period from 1804 to 1808. It ultimately resulted in 
diminishing the valne of silver to a great extent. 22° 

This advmntage was exploited by the shroffs or mokajens who coforced kouns 
on needy zamindars at exorbitant rates of exchange, and the zamindars on their 
part took a gimilar advantage of their raiyats in the mofussils, who became tbe 
worst sufferers. In 1811 many prominent zamindars of the province petitioned 
ngainst the serioumess of the evil. E. Scott Waring, Collector of Cuttsek, took 
note of this grave situation nnd recommended the introdnction of copper currency. 
But this mcazure bore no fruit in the mofterssis where the medium of circulation 
continued widely in kaurts.3 9 [n 1812 the complaints regarding the depreciation 
of kauris were vehement and loud. Infact, the fall in the demand of katerss wns pevrr 
felt previougy.2!° 

Gradually there were reports regarding scarcity of silver in Orisss. AS 2 
result, there was a sharp rise in the value of silver in the interior of the provincr.!#! 
Trower observed : “Silver is 80 scarce that it is only to be purchased at an advance 
of from 70 to 80 percent on the value originally affixed to the couric currency by 
government.” ?! But in fact, there was no scarcity of silver, rather there was 2 
monopoly of the moneyed men like shroffs or makajans. Ewer observed that the 
quantity of silver was ‘“‘inmufficieot to meet the incressed demand for the paymest of 
considerably enhanced assessment, and for making purohase of salt at the Government 
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stores.” ’?? In any case, the correocy posed a serious problem both for the 


zamindars and the raiyats in the province in general and Khurda in particular. 

Khurda euffercd a great deal due to the introduction of the new currency 
system. The people found themselves in greater difficulty because the British 
Government held it khas for a number of years. They suffered due to the rise of 
prices of foodstuff, which was caused mainly due to the depreciation in the valne of 
kauris. Khurdra under the mansgement of rapacious etrangers and speculstors 
groaned in distress. Ewer observed : ‘From the unfortunate state of the currency 
and the reduced price of produce compared with silver (ins Khoordah at least) was 
equivalent in its oppreesive weight on the cultivators of the soil to twice the juma of 
1212 (1814-15). ‘There was no remedy to this great evil to the hulk of the 
people. Ewer concluded his observation as follows: ‘The question of the cowrie 
currency escaped altogether the notice of the Commissioners, Moessre Buller ond 
Richardson, or was not thought by those gentlemen worthy of any consideration.” !?® 


COURSE OF THE RISING 


First Phase (1817) : 


“On the 29th of March the disturbance in Khoordsh commenced.”’3* Edward 
Impey, Magistrate of the ‘Zillah of Cuttack’, reported to the Government of Bengal 
that “a body of 400 men. denominated Kund, inhabitants of Groomsur in Ganjam, 
had eotered the district of Cuttack, where they have been joined by the Packs and 
Dulbeherzs of Pergunnah Khoordah, under the guidance of a person nomed Jugbundoo 
and had committed various acts of outrage and rebellion.” 33" At first, the 
insurgents proceeded to attack the thana and other government buildings at Banpor, 
where they killed more than 100 men and carried off goverament money amounting to 
Re. 15,000. The insurgents then attacked Charles Becher, Salt Agent of Sontherp 
Division and plundered his boats on the Chilka lake. The number of insurgents 
gradually grew with the support of the inhabitants of Banpur. George Toynbee 
remarked : ‘Their success ot Banpor had sct the whole country in arms against us 
and seeing the hopelessness of resistance, the whole of Goveroment offices stationed at 
Khurds sought safety in s precipitate flight.’ 12% 


123. OHRJ, Vol. IV, Noe 1 & 2, Ewer's Report, p. XXX XIV. 
124. Ibid, Vol. ITI, No. 4, 1955, Ewer’s Report, p. XID. 
125. OBRJ, Vol. III, No. 4, 1955. Ewer’s Report, p. XII. 
126. ORR, Vol. 43 W. Trower to A. Stirling, 30 September 1818. 
Vol. 399. E. Impey to Government of Bengal. 7 April 1811. 
* YU. doynbee, A Skeleh of the History of Orisso (Rrom 1803 to 1828). p. 16. 
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‘The insurrection spread like wild-fire. At Khurda the insurgents barot all the 
civil buildings and sacked the government treasiry. They carried off one borkandaz. 
and killed another. During the burning of goveroment kacheri a servaot of the 
daroga of Khurda was elain ond another was severely wounded.!??® The insurgents 
had made Khurda tbcir headquarters and marched from that place in different 
directions in various groups. One groap of insurgeots proceeded towards the pargana 
of Lembai. Another groap proceeded towards Pipli aod Kothdes. A third group 
moved towards Gope, Patamundsi aod Kujang &. 

The leadership of the movement was now in the hands of Jagabandhu Bidyadhar 
Afahapatra Bhramarabsr Bay, popularly called, Baxi Jagabandhbu. He instigated some 
garjat chiefs and zamindsrs to fight for a common cause. He sent his emisearies evceo 
to Sambalpur nnd Nagpar to enlist the support of the Marathas. 

The insurgents who had proceeded towards Lembai, reached Rathipor and at the 
instigation of Buxi Jogsbsndhua, murdered Charan Patnaik, “a government servant 
who had made himself especially obnoxious to them by reporting to the Collector that 
Jagabandhu was tampering with the dalbehras.”!3° The murder of Charan Patnaik 
was a matter of concern for the British authorities at Cuttack. 

Khurda, the main theatre of the rising, was completely under the control of the 
insurgents. By April 1817 barricades had slreody been erected by the insurgents, 
and the Gangapars psss® was well defended. Edward Impey sent troops to Khurda 
under Lieutenant Prideaux and to Pipli mder Lientenant Faris Impey himself 
nccompanied by Lienteosot Travis and s detachment of sepoys marched towards 
Gnngapara on 1 April 1817. On 2 April they reached the Gangapars pass, two 
miles away from Khards.33! Due to heavy barricades, tho British troops could not 
move forward and consequently a retreat was inevitable. Aboat 3,000 insurgents 
open¢d a brisk fire opon the retreating troops. The situation was described like 
this : “The Eoglish troops kept as much as possible to the open ; the paiks on the 
other hand, kept well under cover of the jungles, from which they suddenly emerged 
now and. again to fire on u8, or to secure whatever of our baggage had been dropped 
or abandoned in the confusion. The situstion was a very critical ope,...”.33* The 
insurgents pursued the retreating troops till they reached Balkati without any halt 
on the way, on 34 April 1817. They reached Cuttack “withoot tents, elephants 
and every article of heavy baggage...” $? Impey reported to the Government of 


129. a Loose Correapondences, EK. Impey to Government of Bengal, 30 March 
130. G. Toynbee, A Sketeh of the History of Orissa (From 1803 to 1828), p. 46. 

° Jt was on the main line of communication from Cuttack to Khards. 

131. LL. §. S. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers Puri, p. 52. 

132. G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (From 1603 to 1828), p. 17. 

133. ORR, Vol. 399, W. B. Bayley to W. Trower, No. 303, 7 Apr 1817. 
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Bengal : “My rctreat was forced, and that the whole of the Khurda territory is in a 
complete state of insurrection.” 13% 

Lieotenant Faris who was at Lembai was instructed by Captoin Wallington op 
his way to Pari. to march to Gangapara to rescue it from the insurgents. Faris 
marched only with 50 sepoys. At Gangapara he rashly charged the insurgents and 
consequently was shot dead.*5 One native subadar was killed and two messengers 
of Lieutenant Faris were captured. Then Pipli fell into the hands of the insurgents. 
The police stations and other government offices were escked and burnt by them. 
On 7 April 1817 about 300 insurgents, armed with various weapons, under the 
leadership of Rajballav Chhotrai, the khandaosit of garth Padmapur, attacked the 
village Haribarpur and best the tahsildar of Kothdes. They drove awsy tho new 
zamindars of Balrampur and Budbakers.! 2° 

Some sorbarakars and zamindars, at the instigation of Buxi Jagabandhbu, with- 
head the goveroment revenue The latter gave them the impression that ‘‘the 
Territory of Khoordah would be given to the young Rajah on a very reduced jumms, 
and thst the management of the Estate would be entrasted entirely to him.’ 127 

Many common people of Lembai, Pipli and Kothdes joined the insurgents. 
Dak onmmunications were stopped in those areas. Those zamindars who supported 
the British, were invariably penalised by the insorgents. Those who acted as the 
spies of the authorities, were also brutally killed. Their villages were burnt and 
crops were destroyed. There were many such instances. The insurgents nttacked 
and plundered the house of Rani Mukta Dei, Zamindar of Panchgarh, captnred her 
and her dewan. Jagabandbu Patnaik, an enemy of Buxi Jagabandhu, and several 

| members of his family, who were acting ns spies to the government, were murdered.23® 
Lembai, which had been held khas by the middle of March 1817, was the next target 
of attack. The insurgents burnt the government offices at Lembai, Nimspsra apd 
Untrudi. The tahasildars of these mahals were compelled to give up their jobs. 
The raiyats of these mahals and of pargana Serain started a ‘Do-rent campaign’. 9 
As a result, rents could not be collected. On the other hand, “‘...their (tahsildars) 
houses and property were plundered, their papers of former years destroyed, and 
that their losses amounted to upwards of four thousaud rupees...”.34° The standing 


134 G. Toynbee, Sketch of the History of Orsssa (From 1803 to 1828), p. 17. 
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crops in some villages of Nimapars, Untrudh aod Lembai areas were destroyed 
The insurgents also stopped the ‘supplies for the troops’ which were mainly demanded 
from those khas mahals. 

The British Government soon undertook several measures to check the rising. 
All British officers in the province such as Lientenant Prideaur, Lieotenant Griffiths, 
William Trower, Captain Wallington, J. O. Halloram, Commanding officer in Cuttack 
and Edward Impey were fully engaged in the suppression of the rising. Lieutenant 
Prideaux marched towards Khurda op 29 March 1817 Lientenant Griffiths with 
some firclocks msrched, on 3 April, to Khurda. Captain Wallington marched to 
Pori on 2 Apri.3#! Captain P. Le Ferre with 550 men and 8 few guns advanced, 
on 9 April, towards Khurda. The Government of Bengal, on the recommendation 
of the magistrate of Cuttack, then issued & proclamation on 12 April 1817 impoeing 
the Martial Law under the Regulation 10 of 1804, in the territory of Khurda. 142 

The insurgents, after their initial success at Khurda, Pipli, Lembai etc., marched 
towards Puri with greater vigour and zeal. Puri was the abode of Jagannath, the 
Lord of the Universe nod it was a eacred duty for the rebels to frce it from the 
foreign rulers. It was also the town where their former ruler, the Raja of Khurds, 
was residing as the Superintendent of the Temple of Jagannath. More than 2,000 
patks entered the town through Lokanath Ghat and burnt the goveroment kacheries 
and several other public and private baildings. The European residents and native 
officers took refuge in the bungalow of the Salt Agent. Puri was almost under the 
control of the insurgents from the morning of 12 April 1817. On the next day, 
about 3,000 to 4,000 insurgents emerged from the nearby jungles and surrounded 
the town. With them also joined some local inhabitants.3#3 At last, on 14 April 
1817 Buxi Jagabsodhu at the head of 5,000 to 10,000 kandhs sud poéks reached 
Puri. Then more inhabitants of Puri joined the Bnxi and the priests of the Temple 
openly proclaimed the fall of the British Raj and the restoration of the authority of 
the ancient line of sacred Gajapati Kings. +4 

The insurrection at Puri took a violent turn. The ingurgeots killed one 
European officer and some scepoys. Captain Walliogton with his 180 troops, James 
King and B. Becher, two Balt Agents, S. Rusby, Collector of Pilgrim Tax, together 
with the public treasury, retreated to Cuttack where they reached on 18 April 1817. 
After Puri was abandoned by the British, the insurgents declared and acknowledged 
Baja Mukunds Dev II ss their new ruler. But the Raja was unwilling to be involved 
io the revolt. Puri wns strongly defended by the insurgeots and emissaries were 
iH. ORR, V Vol. 38, Commanding officer in Cuttack to Collector of Cuttack, 29 March 

1817 and 2 April 1817. 
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gent to different places to spread the news of their succass. Gradually the revolt 
spread to Gope, Golra, Kujang, Marichpur, Patsmundai, Har: ishpur, Asureewar and 
Prabanajpur.3¢2 

In consideration of the grave situation, Martial Law was extended at once to 
the towns and neighbourhood of Puri and Pipli snd also to the parganas of Lembai 
and Kothdes. Strong military detachments under Captain Le Fevre marched to 
Pori on 16 April 1817 to capture the town from the insurgents and also to imprison 
the Rajs of Khorda. Opn his way to Puri he burnt the pak villages of Bajpur and 
Kadslibari. Then passiog through Tapang, Kans, Nuagaon, he reached Dobunds 
where he encountered the resistance from about a thousand insurgents. He dispersed 
them easily and reached Puri on 18 April 1817 at about 2. P.M.14¢ There he could 
not find 3 single European officer. The Raja of Khurda was almost being taken 
away by the rebels. So Captain Le Fevre immediately captured him and his son, 
Ramachandra Dev.23¢" Major Hamilton, another Commander of tbe British troops, 
who was marching to Puri faced stiff resistance. After crossing the river Kathjori, 
a large body of insurgents headed by Dharmu Huarichandsn checked him near the 
fort of Sarangarh (a distance of about three and a balf kos south of Cuattack).3¢® 
But after 8s few hours of resistance, the iosurgents were forced to flee amy. After 
Major Hamilton reached Pari, Coptein Le Fevre was ordered to march to Cuttack 
with the Rsja of Khurds and his son. They started on 7 May 1817. At Pipli, 
about 2,500 insurgents attempted to rescue the Raja, but they failed to do 80. 
Captain Le Fevre, at last, reached Cuttack on 11 May 1317. The Raja and his sop 
were imprisoned in the fort of Barbati.! €° 

The capture and imprisonment of the Raja broke down the spirit of the insurgents 
to a considerable extent. Buxi Jogabandhu left Pori and marched towards Banpur. 
His principal follower, Krnshna Chandra Bhramarber Rai, reached Kanss at the head 
of a large body of insurgents. These two leaders now planned to spread the rising to 
south Orissa snd to some gorja{s. Accordingly, the insurgents cot off all communica- 
tions between Cuttack and the southern part of the province. Being alarmed by a 
rumour of the intended attack on Cuttack, Colood! J. O. Halloram, Commanding 
Officer at Cuttack, removed the government treasuries of the Collector and the Salt 
Agent to the river Mahanadi and to the river Kathjori respectively, for safety.?50 
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Jn the meanwhile, the Government of Bengal directed for an advance of five 
companies of Native Infantry from Midnapar. Besides, & native officer and forty 
troopers from the Governor-Genernal's Body Guard were sent t9 accompany the above 
battalion. Also the Commanding Officer of the Left Wing, 20d Battalion, 30th Native 
Iofantry with 400 soldiers proceeded to Cattack from Barrackpore op 24 April 
1817.181 

However, the ingurrectioun could not be sappressed all st once. Rather, it spread to 
other areas of Orissa. Ghumsar, in the district of Ganjam, was in the grip of a rebellion 
at the same time. In the north-western Orissa, kols were creating trouble. Sirgaja, in the 
border of North-West Orissa, was also in turmoil. All those troubles created a situation 
of grave concern for the British authoritiee. The Governor-General-in-Council imme- 
diately appointed Major-General Sir Gabriel Martindell as the Military Commissioner 
of Cuttack for the suppression of the rising in Khurda, and Walter Ewer as the Joiot 
Commissioner to be associated with the former, for enquiring into the causes of the 
rising. The government also offered rewards for those who would help them in capturing 
the insurgents aod their leaders.!6? 


Suppression of the Revolt : 


Major-General Martindell reached Cuttack on 6 May 1817 and on 15 May he 
marched to Khurds, which became his headquarters for the suppression of rising. The 
situation gradoally came under his control. He also undertook military operations in 
other areas of Khurds where the rebellion was formidable. Consequently, considerable 
number of paiks were killed and others voluntarily began to return to their homes. 
Those who were still in arms, retired to the remote parts in the jungles where it was 
not possible for the British to pursue them. Thus, towords the end of May 1817, 
the insurrection was, checked in most parts of Khurdsa and its surrounding areas. 

Jt was rather difficolt to suppress the revolt in other distant parts of Orissa, espe- 
cially, in Kujsng, Patamundai etc. Baxi Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar 
Rai were regularly in correspondence with Madhusudan Mangaraj, a khandast of killa 
Harishpour io Kujang.3** After the arrival of Major-General Martindell in Khurda in 
May 1817, a large body of armed insurgents of Khurda entered into the thana of Gope 
and committed outrages there. The khondaits and paiks of Gope and Kujang joined the 
insurgents of Khurds. They drove away msny outside speculators of the landed estates 
in Orrisa. Then they moved towards the thanas of Tiran, Hariberpur, Asureswar, Pras 
harajpur and Patamoodai. They plundered the salt chokss, attscked the police officers 
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and reinstated the former land-holders in their places.’”**” The rainy season Was favoura- 
ble to their operations as the government troops could not enter into those sreas due 
to heavy rain and consequent food in the rivers. A confederacy was formed among the 
original samindars of Kujang areas against the British Goveroment. Under the leader- 
ship of Narayan Paramguru and Bamdev Patjoshi of Kujang, the insurgents became very 
active. They drove away the police officers from Kujang. They erected blockades on 
the paths of the British troops, and threatened those who would betray them with dire 
consequences. They even prevailed upon the Raja of Kujang to take an active part in 
the revolt,?*® 

Jn course of the rising, the insurgents dispossessed the new land-holders of Balaram- 
par, Budhakere, Talpads, Marichpur, Hariehpur and Golra. The insurrection in the 
areas of Kojang was 80 widespread and popular that it turned out to be a ‘mass insur- 
rection’. And this was maialy duc to the efforts of Narayan Paromguru and Bamdev 
Patjoshi, under the inspirations from Buxi Jagabandhu “with whom they kept corres- 
pondence as proved by some intercepted letters.” 2 °" 

The goveroment conld not take an immediate step to suppress the rising io Kujang, 
Patamundai etc., due to the onset of the rainy seasop. With much difficulties the local 
police captured some followers of the rebel leader, Msdhusudhan Mangsraj. An infor- 
mer, Banamali Narendra, was promised a reward of Rs. 1,000 provided he could belp 
the Govt. to capture Madhusudban Mangaraj.25° 

As the situation had not improved in Gope, Golra and its vicinity, Captain Charles 
Robert Kennet was sent to suppress the rising in those areas. Further, Captain A. 
Macleod was ordered to march with a detachment te Patamundai to control the situa- 
tion. Captain Kennet succeeded in controlling the situation in Gope, Golrs etc., by 
the end of June 1817. But Kujang and Patamundai could not be brought under control 
dne to heavy flood in the rivers. However, in order to obeck the progress of the insur- 
gents, the police daroga st Kujaog was asked to increase the strength of barkandaxes, 
and alto some matchlockmen and horsemen were posted there. 59 
କି a and Jhankar gradually took 8 violent turn and 
Wartisdl matrices i Go re. As the situstion was serious, Major-General 
Patamundsi and Jhankar. F pOoDs omediate 7 16 roe froahled eptts. fe Klong 
iad ngar. Krom the beginning of the rising in Kujang the goveroment 

DU HS aoti mspected the secret support of many influentiol persons like the rajas of Kujaog and 
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Kaniks to the rebels. The Raja of Kujaug was warned time and again, and was ordered 
to capture the rebel leaders. As he was virtually in the hands of the insurgents, he es- 
pressed his helplessness to comply with the government orders. But then he was char- 
ged with disobedience of orders. In accordance with the recommendation of E. Impey; 
the Government of Bengal decided that he was nuworthy of retaining the managements 
of his estate. Further, he was to be arrested and brought to Cattack. Such a decision 
created s sense of panic in the mind of the Rnja who now decided to surrender tothe 
government.!®? On the approach of large number of troops, Narayan Paramguru sod 
Bamdev Patjoshi, the two rebel leaders took shelter in the juogles. The insurgente 
remained inactive for the time being. However, the situation was far from normal 
Thero was every possibility of revival of the movement. 

E. Impey increased the number of barkandazes in Kaojang and also suggested 
granting of pardon to the insurgents in order to restore peace.?*! In his opinion: 
“Nooe whose apprehension bas been demanded should be pardoned solely ou 
assurances of future good behsvioor..., that the remaining insurgents on returning 
peaceably to their homes should be pardoned.” 62 

Tn spite of tho measures adopted, the situation did not improve in Kujang. Captain 
Kennct, after snppressing the rising in Gope, marched towards Kujang and reached 
Paradip on 14 September 1817 with a zmall force. Paradip was strongly stockaded 
and defended by the insurgents. Captain Kennet, after 3 few exchanges of fire, took 
Paradip by storm. Then Lieutenant Forrester with his party of soldiere puraued the 
insurgents, killed fifteen of them and seised their guns. Captain Kennet himself drove 
away the insurgents from Nuagarh towards Kojang and then marched to Tiran where, 
on 19 September, he encountered the resistance of more than 2,000 iusurgents, who 
finally dispersed.!® $? 

The Raja of Kujang surrendered to Captain Kennet on 2 October 1817. Then he 
helped the government in capturing Narayan Paramguru aod Bamder Patjoshi and a 
few of their followers. They were all sent to Cuttack under military guard and 
were imprisoned in the fort of Barsbati!®* Afterwards, those two rebel leaders were 
transported for life. But the Raja wss released after more than onc year's imprisoa- 
ment.3¢5 By the end of October 1817, the situation was completely controlled. 
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Troops were withdrawn. .Police establishments were reduced from the thanas of 
Kujaog, Tirao, Gope and other areas. Martial Law was also withdrawn from these 
arens. 
Situations in Hariharpar, Prabarajpur, Asureswar and Patarmnundai became normal 
after the military operation in Kujsog.3°¢ Thus, peace and tranquillity was restored 
in many parts of the province. However, Khurds including Banpur still remained 
distorbed. Subsequently, general amnesty was granted and Martial Law was with- 
drawn from all places excep Banpur. Most of the rebel leaders wero captured except 
Baxi Jagabandhu, Krushos Chandra Bhramarbar Rei aod Madhusudan Mangaraj. 
The government theo adopted various measures to bring them to terms. 

As the consequences of the rising in 1817, sdministrative machineries in the 
disturbed areas were paralysed. The government incurred heavy loss of revenue due 
to non-poyment of rents and moreover, the laod settlement was delayed.” In 
addition, a som of stcco rupees 14,049-5 in cash, stamp paper worth steca rupees 2,256-8 
and opmm of twenty-five seers and sevén chhataks were plundered from the goveroment 
treamry at Puri.3®¢ On the other band, the insurgents had lost many of their 
comrede-in-srms. Though the widescale risiug wss stamped out, yet, the spirit of 
ingorrection persisted for many years, at least, till the capture of Buxi Jngabandhu in 
May 1825, who was vigilantly matched by the authorities. 


Second Phasc__ Sporadic Rising (1818-24 ) 


Due to the strong military operation of the goveroment in Khurda, Busi Jagaban- 
dhu and his followers fled for shelter to the neighboaring tributary mahaols of Nayagarh 
and Ranpur.3*® The government charged the Rajas of those garjats for giving them 
shelter and at the same tine appointed a local spy to know further details about 
those rebels. The insurgente now fled towards the Ganjam Agenoy. Both Major- 
General Martindell and Walter Ewer followed them and were successfol in seizing 
some of them.3"° Ror the capture of the insurgents the magistrate of Ganjam was 
requested, rewards were offered and proclamations were also issued accordingly. 
With the help of the Ganjmm authorities, the magistrate of Cuttack captured a 
total number of 268 insurgents who were reported to have either participated directly 
or indirectly, in the rising of 1817.17 
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Buxi Jsgabandhu, Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar Rei and some of their followers 
then took shelter in the territory of Shergarh in the Gaojam Ageocy.e The magistrate 
of Cuttack again requested the Ganjam authorities to capture those rebel leaders. 
But their attempts ended in failure. Buri Jagabandhu and his chief followers took 
shelter in different places and still kept the flame of revolt burning during the years 
from 1818 to 1324 Such sporadic but violent disturbances in Khurda; Benpaor. 
Nayagarb, Renpur, Daspalla, Baodh and Athmollick gave much troable to the British 
authorities. Therefore, the ‘‘Commisgioners for the affairs of Cottsck” considered it 
expedient to follow a conciliatory policy. The Martial Law was withdrawn from 
Khurds and Banpur with effect from 10 April 1818.23"$ Further, attempts were made 
to bring back the persons who had abandoned their homes and fled to the neigh- 
bouring gorja!s during the last two or three years. The Collector of Cuttack 
exercised utmost leniency, indulgence and forbearance towards the sorbarakars and 
raiyats. The economic deterioration of the province compelled the British Government 
to adopt such a policy.3”? At the same time military force was used to apprehend 
Buxi Jagabaodhu and bis followers and to re-establish the operstion of the ordinary 
laws and regolstions in every part of the district. In spite of all such measures, the 
iusurrection, io fact, did not come to an end. The Vice-President-in-Council 
remarked : “All experience in this country shows that disturbances of that nature 
are not to be suppreswed by military operation, however well combined and directed, 
but by secret intelligence, by the employment of confidential sgents and by tte 
iofluence which persons clothed with the power of Magistrates naturally possess among 
the greatest body of the people subject to their official authority.” *”* 

The insurgeots and their followers were forced by the rnthless measures of the 
government to retire to the inaccessible hills and joogles. They dispersed in amall 
groups aod resorted to sporadic but sudden attack and thus, causing much trouble to 
the British suthoritics. They had abandoned the method of open resistance to tbe 
government and adopted a new technique. As Buxi Jagabaodbu observed : ““...this is 
now our plan, let us retire to the jungles and fix our abode there, the lands will then 
become waste and no revenue be collected...” *"* Thus, the nature of the insurrection 
was Changed after the Martial Law was withdrawn in April 1818. 

The insurgeots prevented the sarborakars from entering into revenue engagements 


» 


«* ‘The Raja of Shergarh was the father-in-law of Buxi Jagsbandhu. 


172. ORR, Vol. 17, A. Stirling to Government of Bengal, 10 April 1818. 

173. Ibid, A. Stirling to W. Trower, 18 April 1818. 

174. OJB, Vol. 18, Resolutions of the Vice-President-in-Council, 28 April 1818. 

175. OJR, Vol. 18A, Translation of an ‘Ooria Chittao’ written (jointly) by Baxi 
Jagabandbu and Krushna Chandra Bidyadhar, and duly delivered to W.L 
Melville, Joint Magistrate of Puri, sometime in April 1819. 
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with the British Banpur was tho first place of such resistance. The kandhs of Banpur 
plundered the camps and offices of the government. Eveo they made attempts to set 
fire to the offices in Banpur.*'¢ Gradually euch disturbances spread to Khurds, Tangi, 
Bolgarh, Querang, Bharstpara, Pari, Pipli, Balkati, Gope, Hariharpur ood Tiras. The 
head ramindars of those areas utilised the insurgents for exemption of their kiss. The 
insurrection also spread to Rodang, the original mahal of Buxi Jagabandhu, which gave 
much troublo to the authorities for 0 considerable period. Local spies of the insurgent 
leaders, in the guise of religious mendicants and botragis collected informations from 
the people as well as the government. They also spread throughout the territory of 
Khuords and its vicinity and persuaded the zamindars and the raiyats to prevent 
collection of revenue and settlement operation.’”?” Thus. supported by the Raja of 
Naysgarh and sympathised by the people in goneral, the insurgents eet up ther 
strongbolds at Neyagarh, Benpor, Bolgarh, Taogi end Kburda and caused much 
trouble to the British authorities for long five years.” ?° 

Brigadier-General L. Thomas, Commanding io Khurda, expressed concern for the 
restoration of tranquillity and order in Orissa. fle failed in his attempts, and was 
convinced that such a renewed rising was entirely doe to the withdrawal of Martial 
Law, which also decreased the military power.37° Thomss proposed “the establishment 
of an honest, vigilant and active police, which by mingling with the mass of the 
people, should be able to discern, and ought to suppress the first symptoms of 
disturbances.”**° The Commissioner of Cuttack suggested to the Government of 
Beogal to depate William Forrester to take charge of Khburda and Pipli, aod W. L. 
Melville to take charge of Puri, Gope, Hariharpur and Tiran. The proposal was later 
on approved by the authorities.’”®* Considerable numbers of troops were sent to 
those places and also to the troable-spots like Banpor, Tangi and Nayngarh etc., 
under military officers. The government also employed local spics to collect information 
regarding tho activities of the rebels. 22 

The government troops began operation and by the end of June 1818 they were 


176. Ibid, Vol. 20, W. Ewer to Government of Bengal, 29 April 1818. 

177. OJB, Vol. 21, Lewis Thomas to R. Ker, 7 October 1818 and 28 December 1818 ; 
Also, Vol. 18A, A. Stirling to W. L. Melville, 7 October 1818. 

178. Thbid, Vol. 21, W. Forrester to A. Stirling, 1 October 1818 ; Also, Vol. 3/10, 
W. Wilkinson to A. Stirling, 12 October 1820; Also, Vol. 31A-31B, T. 
Pakenham to W. B. Bayley, 17 November 1824 | 

179. TKbid, Vol. 20, Lewis Thomas to J. L. White, 24 April 1818 ; Also, L. Thomas to 
B. Ker, 28 Jnne 1818. 

ନ L. Thomas to R. Ker, 28 June 1818. 
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nble to suppress the rising in Bsopor, Tangi and Bolgarh. Captain G. B. Bel, 
Commandiog st Baopur, captured the famous kandh eardar Bajrang Siogh and induced £! 
him to bring others to subjection. By the end of August 1818 he could capture more 

than 300 insurgents*®*? aod suppressed the rising in the areas covering Panchpalli, 
Banpar, Khallikot aod Chhatargarh Risiog in Gope and Pipli was also immedistely 
suppressed by the troops. ® ° * 


Attempts to Captore Buxi Jagabandhu : 


The capture of Buxi Jagabandhu became a matter of grave political concern to tbe 
government. Since May 1818 Baxi Jaigabandhu had been living in Baudh safely with 
the help of the kandhs.3°° He was also fnlly supported by the rajas of (}humsar snd 
Daspalla. The Raja of Noyogarh, in direct violation of his allegiance to the British 
Government, was said to be secretly in league with rebcl chief Jagabandho. Further, 
Srikar Bhanjs of Ghumsar and Baxi Jigabandhu occasionally met each other to discus 
their common plan of action. They were bound by mutual interests and also family- 
ties to 6ght against the alien rulers.!*¢* The government, in such state of affairs, took 
a very cantious step to captore Baxi Jagabandhu in Baudh. Major E. Roughsedge. 
Commanding Officer, South-West Frontier, was deputed to assist the Commissioner of 
Cuttack. The Raja of Baudh was asked to render his help in this regard. Lienteosnt 
D. Buddal wss also deputed to Baudb to assist Major Rooghsedge. In spite of all 
such measures, Baxi Jagabandhn escaped from Baudh with the help of the Raja of 
Daspalla io September 1818.3¢?” However, two important insurgent leaders namely, 
Bhupbaran Singh and Damu Subudhi and some of his followers were captured.2°® 


From Baudb, Boxi Jagabandhu proeeeded towards Banpor with some faithful friends 
and followers. Some other insurgent leaders such as Adikands Bidyadhar, Bisrmansth 
Harichandsn, Dinabandhu Santrs, Pinduki Bahubalendrns Karonakar Psrsmagore, 
Sadhu Charan Mangaraj, Gopal Chhotrai, Padmanabh Chhotrs and Sheo Naik &, 
scattered here and there, also assembled together in the borders of Khurda and Banpor 


183. Mbid,G. B. Beall to W. Forrester, 29 August 1818. 

184. Ibid, R. Forster to Captain White, 19 August 1818. 

185. OJB, Vol. 14A,-RB. Ker to E. Rooghsedge, 1 July 1818. 

186. Ibid, 15 August 1818. 

187. Ibid, Vol. 20, D. Ruddell to R. Ker, 5 September 1818. Also, Vol. Jf, 13 
September 1818. [An Agent of Rajs of Daspalla helped Jagabandhu giving a note 
which rons thus : “There is an officer (Saheb) arrived io Boosd, and the Rajab is 
inviting you to Thnilgong for the purpose of delivering you upto the gentleman, 
go beware. ”] 
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and decided to give‘fresh impetus to the revolt in that ares.3°° By the last week of 
September 1818 the insurgents spread over the hills between Bolgarh and Nayagarh, 
and Tangi became the storm centre of the rebellion. Captain P. Le Fevre, Comman- 
ding at Khurda, was alarmed when he received the report of renewed rebellion. !?° 

The insurrection could not be suppressed because of the contumacious activities of 
the Raja of Nayagarh and a large number of his sordars. Therefore, the Raja wag warn- 
ed that his estate would be confiscated for his connivance with the insurgents. Conse- 
quently, he captured some rebels and promised to hdp the authorities in their attempts 
to suppress the revolt.3*! In order to restore peace and tranquillity in Khurds and 
neighbouring areas, the Governor-General-in-Council decided to pursve a conciliatory 
policy towards the Baxi. He was induced to surrender himself voluntarily on certain 
terms and conditions. Considering Jagabandbo’e rank, influence and claims, the 
Governor-Genernl-in-Council suggested that ‘‘on his surrendering himself within a 
given period, his life will be spared, that he will receive such moderate allowance from 
Government, as may be safficient for his support, and that his residence will be fixed 
at some place in the neighbourhood of the Presidency, where. without being confined, 
his conduct will be subject to doe superintendence. !?? Opinions in this regard were 
invited from the Commissioner of Cuttack and the Joint Magistrate of Khurda. The 
Commissioner of Cuttack recommended that the allowance of Buxi Jagabandhu be fixed 
at RBs.200 per mooth. He also snggested thst 2 ‘general amneety’ be ertended to all 
the insurgents of Khurds with only a few exceptions, and a notification be isened to the 
insorgente to eurrender before the authorities withtin two months.*” The Governor- 
General-in-Council almost entirely approved of the above arrangements. As regards 
Baxi Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra Bhramarber Rai, they wanted to fix their 
residence near the presidency. However, the Governor-General-in-Council authorised 
the Commissioner of Cattack to adopt the measure expedient under the circams- 
tances. ?4 

lo the meanwhile, military operations did not stop. The insurgents gradually 
surrendered to the British anthoritiee. Bat Bari Jagabandhu and his chief follower 
Kroshna Chandra Bhramarbar Rai were etill at large. All attempts to capture them had 
failed. Even some British officers suggested to lure the paiks which also failed as they 
were not prepared to give up their allegiance to the Buxi, Lewis Thomas suggested 


189. Ibid, Vol. 14A, A. Stirling to W. Forrester, 8 October 1818. 

190. Ibid, Vol. 21, P. Le Ferre to W. Forrester, 29 September 1818. 

191. OJR, Vol. 21, W. Forrester to A. Stirling, 1 October 1818. Also, Vol. J/6. 
P. Le Fevre to R. Ker, 21 October 1818. 
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inclusion of the paiks in the Britiah troops.!?® He observed: “That in employing 
any body of them, a judicious discrimiostion in the cboice of their sirdars, or Dalbe- 
heras to command them be over held to be essentially connected with the advantages 
to be expected from such 3 Corps.” 1°® Be also aid : “An Idea has lopg been suggested 
as a most usefol mode of employing the poiks, to substitate them ander their own 
Sirdars for the service of the Thanah establishments in lieu of the present Burkandazes, 
whose inefficiency for that duty hss been and continues to be a0 deplorably felt 
throughout this district.’”’3?” In the event of this attractive offer, the pasks would 
feel “a sense of pride” 30d “would fee! 1s chosen servants of the British Government.” 
Thomas was hopefal of the fact that “the magic of that link by which they have hitherto 
clung to their Rsjas, Zamindars, Kandytes, would soon be defeated,...”. But yet he 
expressed : ‘The plan of embodying them with the Legion, will, [ fear, be subject to 
disappointment.” 1°? 

The Governor-General-in-Council issued proclamation 00 5 February 1819 
reiterating the offer of foll and free pardoo to Buxi Jagabandbn and his close associates 
if they surrenderd.!?* There was no immediate responce from Buxi Jagabandhn 
Rather, the sporadic rising continued in several places such as Baopur, Nayagarh and 
Ghumsear. Brigadier Thomas expressed his inability either to suppress the rising or to 
capture the Baxi. Infact, several attempts to capture him had failed Buxi Jagaban- 
dhu, daly supported by the rajas of Nayagarh, Daspalla and Ghumsar, and helped by 
the kandhs of these areas and the ‘public’ in general, slipped from Nayagarh to Bsudb 
and even to the territory of Sambalpur in Jaly 1819.2°0° Once again, the government 
attempted to induce him and his chief associate Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar Bai to 
come to terms with the Government and offered promises to the kandhs of Banpur to 
redress their grievances.2 02 

Subsequently, Lieatenant Watson and Lieotenant Agnew captured some followers 
of the Buxi and some members of his family including bis two wives.*°? Also many 
important leaders such as Gopel Chhotra, Padmanabh Chhotrai, Pinduki Babobs- 
lendra etc., were captured by the end of 1819.2°° Consequent upon adoption of 
forthber concilistory measures towards the inhabitants of Tangi, Haribarpur, Pari, 
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Balianta and Delang etc., and withdrawal of police guards from those areas, pence 
and tranquillity was restored. By the end of May 1820 almost all the insurgents 
of Banpur, Bolgarh and of the borders of Ghumsar including all he and 
other tribal people of about twenty-seven villages were brought to submission. a 
In the meanwhile, Bari Jagabandhu came back to Nayagarh to lead a fresh rising 
in the areas coveriug Ghumssr, Banpur and Nayagarh. Strongly protected by the Roja 
of Nayagarb, his Bebarta, Barju Paikrsy, Boxi Jagabandbu, his natural gon, 
Chintamani Mangaraj, and the tribal leaders, Damis and Sheo Naik committed violent 
* catrages during the period between August 18280 and October 1820. But soon 
the rising was suppressed*°’ and throughont the year 1821 the government 
exerted itaelf to seize the Buxi, bot in vain. W. Blunt, Commissioner of Cuttack, at 
last, was convinced thst since ‘‘Buxi Jagabandhu was supported by some of the 
porerfol bill camiodars of Cuttack and Ganjam and had a good number of followers 
and had retained a considerable hold upon the passions and affections of the people 
of Khurds, it would be very difficult to suppress the insurrection or to capture him and 
his associates.” 2 °° 


Surrender of Buxi Jagabandhuo : 


However, it appears that throughout the year 1822 the insurgents had calmed down 
and there were no distorbances. A. Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner of Cuttack, 
observed that situation in general had come to ite normalcy. Thercfore he suggested 
conditions for the surrender of Buxi Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar 
Rai, aod pardon for other participants in the insurrection sinee 1817.3" W. Blunt, 
while recommending the suggestions of his Seeretary, observed that the landed property 
of those principal leadere, Boxi Jagabandhu and Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar Rai be 
confiscated and the promised pensions should be reduced. Blunt was certain of their 
helplessness.*°° On the report of Blunt the Governor-General in-Conocil ordered 
that full pardon should be given to those two insurgent leaders, if they would surrender 
within two months with fect from 1 December 1822. Their pensions would be fixed 


204. Ibid, Vol. J/10, W. Forrester to W. Bloot, 27 April 1820, and 11 May 1820. 
Also, Z. H. Pine to W. Bluot, 27 May 1820. 
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at Rs. 100 aod Re 50 per month respectively. They would not move out of the town of 
Cuttack without the permission of the magistrate.? ୧9 

W. Wilkinson, Joint Magistrate of Khbnrda, was authorised to communicate the 
orders of the government to Buxi Jagabsndha and Krushnas Chandra Bhramarbar Rai, 
which he did through the former's adopted sou in January 1823. But these offers were 
probably not acceptable to the Buxi?3°, and he did not surrender for long two years. 
As it was assumed that his hide-outs were mostly in the garjat state of Nayogarh, the 
Raja was seriously warned, and a party of sepoys was stationed in his territory.? 32 

Buxi Jagabandhu broke his silence once again in November 1824 and the govern- 
ment also made adequate preparation to deal with the situation.””” However, Bori 
Jagabandbu, at last, decided to surrender to the British authorities in early 1825. His 
chicf associate, Krushna Chandra -Bhramarbar Rai, had sliready deserted him; 333 
almost all his followers except a few, were either captured or bad sarrendcred. His 
great supporter, the Raja of Nayagarh died in August 1923, and his successor, 
Brajabandhu Singh Mandhatta became a supporter of the British Goveroment.? 14 

The Commissioner of Cuttack sent Sheikh Waz Mohammed, Sheristadar of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Tribotary Mahals, to Naysogarh in May 1825. Buri 
Jagabandhbun agreed to surrender on the conditions of safety of life and grant of pardoo. 
Aecompanied by Sheikh Waz Mohammed, he reached Cuttack 00 27 May 1325, and 
lived there virtually as a prisoner. With him also surrendered his last eight follow- 
ers, except Krushoa Chandra Bhramarbsr Rai. The GovernorGeneral-in-Council 
raised the monthly allowance of the Baxi from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 and withdrew the 
“unnecessary restrictions and impositions on him.” The government granted a remission 
of peshkash of one year to the Raja of Nayagarh and a reward of Rs. 2,000 to Barju 
Paikray, Bebarts of Nayagarh, and Rs. 1,000 to Sheikh Waz Mohammed for their 
belp in induciog the Buxi to surrender.*3* In January 1826 Krushna Chandra 
Bhramorbar Rai also surrendered. He was allowed a pension of Rs. 100 per month.?3” 
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Thos, the Commissioner of Cuttack was assured that “there is not at present any leader 
in the late rebellion st large in the vicinity of Khoordah who would disturb the 
traoquillity of the portion of the District.’ #164 

Buxi Jagabandha, ofterwards made representstions to the goveroment to restore 
him to his former possessions and to allow him to reside at Rodang. Tho Governor- 
Geoeral-in-Council ordered : ‘It would not be expedient at prescnt to alter the Reso- 
latioo requiring Jagabandhu to reside in the town of Cuttack, and copsidered it objec- 
tionable to restore him his former possessions in Killah Rorang”’.23° Jsgabsndhu, 
however, did not live long. He died oo 24 January 1829 leaviog behind his two wires 


snd tho only son. Gopinath Bidysdhar, a nine-yesr old boy.220 


Nature of the Rising : 

The risings of 1817-24 were the first direct challenge of the people of Orissa to the 
slieo rulers. It originated from the agrarien Grievances of the people of Kburda, 
especially the paitks and tandasts whose scrvice tenures were resumed by the British 
administrators. The griermoces of these people were genuine. They lost their principal 
means of livelihood and could not find any other alternative way to make their both 
ends mect. The commoa people also gradually felt the pinch of the oppressive measures 
of the land speculators of Khurda. Their land revenue was enhanced without 
taking into account their capacity to pay and there was nO remission at the time of 
seasons} calamities. Buch s state of affairs was primarily duc to farming out Khburda 
to one Bengali specalstor, Shyamananda Rai who brought havoc to the people in tho 
estate. 

To other parts of Orissa the situations was also equally grave. The original pro- 
priors gradually lost their valusble property by the British ‘sun-set’ Jaws. Duriug the 
period of ten years from 1806 to 1816 the number of estates sold by public suction was 
1011, giving on averoge of 101 per year. Timely notice for the sale of lands was not 
given. The autborities violated the rules made in Section 26 of Resolution 14 of 1793 
providing for a term of not less than one month for the sale. W. Trower, Collector of 
Cuttack, observed : “The mode of sale wae hardship and a just cause of complaint.” #22 
Besides, the estates above the revenue jama of Rs. 5,000 were sold at Fort William, 
Celentta, and it was not possible in those days for the Oriya proprietors to reach Cal- 
Cotte in time to save their estates. The transfer of property generally disturbed the 


218. Ibid, Vol. 50. T. Pakenham to W. H. Macnagham, 16 February 1826. 


* A total number of insurgents captured or sorrendered, and u detailed account of 
the punishments inflicted upon them, are given in Appendix 1. 
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agrarian condition of the estates and affected both the land-holders and the cultivator. 
In khas mahols also the raiyats were very much dissatisfied due to rigorous collection 
and non-remission of revenue in times of seasonal calamities. Thus, there prevaided 
general discontent among the peasantry in Orissa.? #2 

Besides, constant Buctnation of the assessment under ehbort settlements created 
miserable cooditions for the landed proprietors. The local zamindars hod anticipated 
long term settlement for their estates and the British authorities bad also promised them 
a permanent settlement. But after repeated promises no permsneot settlement was iotro- 
duced in Orissa and the znmindars were disgusted. Some of them gave up their estates. 
Othars failed to deposit the revenue in time and consequently valuablo estates passed to 
the hands of the speculators of Bengal. In most cases they were absanteo landlords aod 
their underlings exploited and oppressed the common cultivators in various ways. Nator- 
ally, in such ostates the distress was greater. It was evident from the fact that in the 
revolt of 1817 the most disturbed areas were the estates of those absentee landlords and 
speculators and in sme cases they were even oitsted and the origioal proprietors were 
restored to their estates. 222 

Though the agrarian grievances caused immense hardship to the people, it was not 
the sole cause of the rising. There were other economic grievances of the people which 
the early British administrators had failed to understand. The British salt monopoly 
was one such innovation which caused misery among the people of Khburda aod of other 
parts of the province. The price of galt rose to an alarming height soon after the in- 
troduction of monopoly io 1804. There wos difficulty in procuring it even at the high 
price of four sicca rupees per one maund of salt, which was certainly five to six times 
the average rate under the Marathas. Jt was caused due to the insafficiency of supply 
of the commodity in the market. The common people even could not get half a ehhatak 
per day for their daily consumption.*?* Complaints regarding the price of salt mere 
most bitter and general in the southern division of the district. The Vice-President-in- 
Counoil admittedly remarked that the operation of the salt monopoly had curtailed the 
comforts of the people. Thus, ‘‘the fatal policy of a too sudden leap from one extreme 
to the other” *** furnished ‘better ground of discontent.””?* 

Added to this, the people in general felt the depreciation in the value of kauris 
which became useless for the daily transactions both of the ramindars and raiyats. 
Considerable disadvantages and difficulties were experienced by them. The existence of 
a kauri currency 20 longer receivable in payment of revenue had been made the 
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sion of eraction aud oppression by the moneyed men like shroffs and mahcjans. It 
very much felt among the raiyate in the Khas ବତ like Khurda, where the people 
i jd their revenues to the government officer. 

ଵା agrarian and economic grievances, the venal and corrupt police system 
nade the life of the broad masses miserable. Such notorious darogas as Mirza Mebdi, 
Hyder Ali, Rajab Ali and Ali Zaman contributed to a great extent to the general cop- 
fagration in Khurds and its neighbouring areas. Naturally, the first target of the 
insurgents were these notorious darogas and other oppressive amlas, the police stations, 
salt chokis and euch other goveroment offices. Many of them were burnt or destroyed in 
the mob fury in Banpar. Khurds, Puri, Pipli, Gope, Kujang and Patamundsi etc. | 

The rising st Khurda was a popular revolt against the British oppressive agrarian 
and economic policies. Even one British officer admitted that it was ‘a complete 
eoonomic revolution.” **’ Buri Jagabandhu correctly pointed out in bis petition thus : 
“From Darootheng to Chuttergarh (or from the N.E. to S.W. extremity of Khoordsh) 
the whole country was let out to farmers ; where there were resources of Rs. 5, these 
farmers demanded payment of 15 ; salt rose for 1 pon, to 5, such was the deplorable 
state of the ryots that they were obliged to subsist on herbs and water and scarcely one 
amo2gst them had a vessel left to drink bis water out of : yet notwithstanding the 
extremity of wretchedness no one took any notice of the condition. At leogh the 
people of the country came to us who were destitute and impoverished like themselves 
in a body and gaid we and you and Maharajah have sunk to the lowest stage of 
misery.” "** 

Gradually the revolt took on a political complexion. It nsgumed the character 
of a general revolt of the people to drive out the alien rulers. Ita aoti-British pature 
wa obvious when the rebels induced the Raja of Khurda, Mukunda Dev II 
aod wanted to force upon him the sovereign authority of Orissa. Though obviously 
it meant the restoration of old order, it was really the hatred of the people towards 
a0 tlie system that had prompted them to take sch a step. Even after the death 
of Mukunda Dev II in confinement at Cuttack jn November 1817, Buri Jagabandhu 
took up the cause of his minor son, Raja Ramachandra Dev IIT.*$9 But it was all 
in vain. 


Buxi Jagabandbu and his comrade-in-arms were aware of the far superior military 


227. ORR, Loose Correspondences, W. C. Bennett to Government of Bengal, 4 August 
1890. 

228 ORR, Vol. 18A, English Translation of the letter of Jagabandhu Vidyadhar and 
Krushna Chandra Bhramarbar to the Government 

22%. OR, Vol. 21, Translation of a letter from 
Padmanabha Chhotrsi and Dalbehers of J 
—1R Joly 1818. 
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Jagabandhu Buxi Bhramsrbar Rai to 
amkoolee, doted 2nd Unk, 5th Kukra 
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power of the British rmlers. They had decided to rise in revolt against the authorities 
when their administration was no looger tolerable. The technique adopted by the 
insurgents was not direct and open fight with a superior force, bat indirect encounters 
from their jungle hide-outs. With a terrific speed the rcbels headed by Buxi Jagabandbu 
would reach their destination and would vanish before the arrival of the British troops. 
It was, rather,  ‘gueriila’ warfare®’° in which the Buxi excelled and could continue for 
long seven years. In their noble venture the rebels were substantially helped by the 
feudal chief of Nsyagarh. Raja Binsyak Singh Mandhattsa, aod others like the rajss of 
Daspatlla, Ravpor, Shergarh and Ghomsar also gave timely hdp. The sporadic rising 
continued till 1824 because of inmense popularity of the leader, Baxi Jagabandhrn. 
In spite of all inducements and persuasion by the government, the local inhabitants 
did not offer their services against the insurgents, and especially, refused to give any 
winformation abont the Bux i.*?3 There was a strong bond of unity among the insurgents. 
Especially the patks did not betray their leader, in spite of different manoeuvre by the 
British to extract information.??? 

. To sum up, the revolt of 1817-24 was the first political upheaval, which was 
popular snd anti-British in character, having far-reaching consequences for the British 
administration in Orissa. It wes not merely a patk rebellion, bat a popular and ‘mass 
scale’ rising of the people against the alien rulers. Though its immediate objective conld 
not be achieved, yet it succeeded to create an awareness in the minds of the British 
administrators to enquire about the shortcomings of their policies and consequently to 
redress some of the grievances of the people. Thus, the revolt of 1817 may be considered 
as a milestone in the history of the British administration of the province. 


Consequence of the Rising : 


Due to the revolt in 1817, administrative machineries in the disturbed areas were 
paralysed. The government incurred heavy loss of revenue due to non-payment of rents 
and the cultivation came to a standstill. The government was at first shocked and 
threatened with expulsion, “if not from the whole of Orissa, at least from the territory 
Khburda.”*33 The British authorities adopted strong military measures apd even 
proclaimed Martial Law to suppress the revolt. By the end of the year 1817 the revolt 
was, more or less, under their control. 

Gradually Martial Law was withdrawn from all places. Conciliatory measurcs were 


230. OJR, Vol. 21, L. Thomas to R. Ker, 7? November 1818. 

231. Ibid, Vol. 45, Translation of the Petition of Sullabat Khan, Late Subadar of the 
Pack Company ; inhabitant of Mankagerh of Panchgarh in Killah Khurds, 
pp. 90-91. 

232. Ibid, Vol. 22, L. Thomas to Colonel Nicol, 14 April 1819. 

233. G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (From 1803 to 1828), p. 1. 
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adopted for bringing permsnent tranquillity in the province and to restore confidence 
of the people in the alien sdministration.*?* The Goveroment of Bengal appointed 
Walter Ewer to enquire into the causes of tbe rising. Before the gubmission of final 
report of Walter Ewer, tbe Vice-President-in-Council in a resolution, recommended the 
immediate introduction of a system of local superintendence of every branch of the civil 
administration in Cuttack. The Council nominated Robert Ker, Second Judge of Sudder 
Dewani Adnlat and Nizamst Adalat, to discharge the duties of Commissioner id Cuttsck 
and vested in him the powers of the civil administration of the district of Cuttack.?*%° 
As per the Regulation 5 of 1818 (passed on 28 April 1818), Robert Ker assumed his 
office of the ‘Commissioner in Cuttack’ on 10 June 1818. 

Robert Ker introduced 8 system of civil administration in Cuttack forthe local 
superintendence of every branch, and for bringing about decjsive changes in it. He ins- 
trncted the Collector of Cuttack to exercise the utmost leniency, indulgence and for- 
bearance towords the sarborokars and raiyats of Khurda as well as of other mahals. 
Certain temporary remission of revonue was also made. For the time being the govern- 
ment sbsndoned the rigorous demand of the whole of the public dues and thus ran the 
riak of the speedy attaioment of that important and desirable object. The Com- 
missioner of Cuttack also proposed to guspend the Regulation 22 of 1816 in order to 
restore confidence among the people that they would be relieved from: the existing 
evils.#°" 

Out of the total arrears of Rs. 19,24,568, a sum of Rs. 5,81,944 were written off in 
favour of those proprietors who exerted themselves to make good of the revenue of 
1817-18. Jo 1818 the sale of cstates was requced to 88 only. Tt further decreased to 13 
aod 4 only in two succeeding years. Settlements were conducted at a moderate rate. 
The original proprietors, zamiodars or land-holders were restored to their lands and 
estates. In this regard 2 pew regulation (Regulation 10 of 1818) was promulgated in 
November 1818.23" Further, the Regulation 13 of 1818 provided for extension of 
triennial sett}ement of the Regulation 6 of 1816, upto the end of 1821-22, with a 
reduced jama by more than one lakh of rupees. Moreover, for improving the efficiency 
of the administrative machinery in Orissa, more revenue officers were appointed. 

The Price of salt was reduced to on an average thirty percent of its previous rate. 
Radical messures were also tuken to prevent the depreciation in kaurs currency. Some 
Decessary reforms were made in the police and judicial administration. R. Ker recom- 
mended the suspension of the chaubidars regulation in Cuttack. Accordingly, on 28 
August 1818, the Government of Bengal suspended the operation of Regulation 22 of 
Se me 
235. 5 ® ’ utions of the Vice-President-in-Council, 28 April 1818. 

; Vol. 18A, R. Ker to W. B. Bayley, 18 August 1818. 


237. BRP, No. 95 of 19 Moy 1820, ‘A. Stirling to W. Blant, Commissioner of Cuttack, 
29 February 1820. I 
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1816. W. L. Melville was appointed as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of the 
areas such as Pipli, Gope, Tiran and Harihbarpur for efficient police administration. In 
consequence of the vigilant supervision and regular tours of the magistrate and the 
commissioner corruption among the police darogas was reduced to some extent. Further, 
many of the amlas indulgiog in cormupt practices, were dismissed and punished. A. 
Stirling observed : “That a healthy atmosphere prevailed under the watchful eye of the 
judge.”’*3° Ag a resalt of the jast decision of the judiciary, mavy former land-holders of 
Harishpur aod Bishenpur etc., were restored to their lands. As far as possible, the 
goveroment preveoted tlie strangers from entering into government scrvices and in ther 
places, appointed some local inbsbitants who were qualified for the jobs. Thus, tbe 
administrative system was reoriented and improved. 

Raja Mukuoda Dev IH who was imprisoned in the fort of Barabati, died on 30 
November 1817. His son Ramachandra Dev ITI was allowed to move to Pori to tske 
charge of the management of the Temple, and was granted a malikana of Khurds for 
Rs. 24,000. When Ramachandra Dev III claimed the bereditary title of Maharajs, the 
government replid thus : “We cannot...recommed tht it be granted to be Head of s 
family which the Government has thought proper to degarde from that rank.” ?*° 

Coastal Orissa remained peaceful throughout the rest of the nineteeath century. 
But several risings occurred in the hill tracts of Orissa such rs Ghumsar Baudb and 
Kandhmals etc. The British authoritiee were constantly troobled due to such 
disturbances. 


238. BRP, No. 25 of 19 May 1820, A. Stirling to W. Blunt, 23 February 1820. 
239. ORR, Yo. 17, G. Martindd!l aud W. Ewer to Government of Bengal, 
8 December 1817. 


Political Unrest in Orissa in the 19 th Century, Prasanna Kumar Mishra, 
Calcutta, 1983, PP-1 — 44 
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PRE-BRITISH MARATHA SYSTEM 

In Orissa, the old Hindu revenue systems had undergone 
many modifications before the British came. The latest of the 
changes in the series had been effected by the Marathas who 
ruled the land from 1751 to 1803. They divided the territories 
into two distinct political divisions, Mughalbandi and Garjat. 
The Garjat comprised the hill tracts in ‘the west, held by seve- 
ral feudal chicftains on a hcreditary tenure. They were required 
to pay fixed tribute to the Maratha Government. But the 
Mughalhandi, which comprised the plain lands in the east 
upto the sca cbast, was under their direct administration. 
For convenience of general administration and collection of 
land revenue, the Marathas divided the Mughalbandhbi into 
four ‘chaklas’ or divisions, such as, Cuttack, Bhadrak, Soro, 
and Balasore. The ‘chaklas’ were subdivided into ‘parganas’ 
which numbered about 150. Each ‘pargana’ was further divi- 
ded into several ‘mahats’ and a ‘mahal’ consisted of a group 
of villages. An officer, known as the ‘amil’ was in charge of 
a group of ‘parganas’. He was personally responsible to the 
Government for the collection of revenue assessed on those 
‘parganas’ and for the general conduct and supervision of re- 
venue business in that area. There were 32 ‘amils’ for the 
whole of Mughalbandi during the Maratha rule.! 

In course of time, the Maratba officers left the actual 
management of the land revenue administration to any person 
who agreed to pay the highest amount for any particular area. 
Jt was a common practice for the ‘amils’ to take agreements 
from the ‘mukaddams’ or the headmen of villages. However, 


! BRP, No.5 of August 1, 1822, A. Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner 
of Cuttack, to Government of Bengal, October 15, 1821. 
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the ‘mukaddams’ were under the talukdars who wire formally 
responsible for the management of a number of ‘mahals’ or 
any single ‘pargana’. Generally, a talukdar had the title of 
‘chowdhury’ or ‘kanungo’. In limited cases only, the land 
was held by the zamindars. In the official records of the Mara- 
tha Government the title of zamindar was given only to the 
holders of one or more ‘parganas’ and to the rajas of ‘killas’ 
Butin the common language and often in tbe later ‘sanads’ 
of the ruling power, the titles of talukdar and zamindar were 
used as synopnymous.! 

William Trower, the Collector of Cuttack, observed in 
1818 that the ‘jama’ of Cuttack under the Maratha Govern- 
ment amounted to more than 15 lakbs of rupees. In his esti- 
mate, of course, he included the ‘sayar’? duties or all other 
duties besides the land revenue.? Andrew Stirling, in his 
account of ‘Orissa proper, or Cuttack’, estimated the land 
revenue of the territories to be sicca Rs. 13,50,000. To Stir- 
ling that amount was not only the standard land revenue of 
Cuttack under the Marathas but perhaps was the highest 
amount ever realized by them even though their assessments 
were sometimes rated higher. To quote his words : 

“The collections indeed I suspect very frequently fell 
short of the above standard, more especially during tbe last 
ten years of the Maratha administration.” Stirling’s obser- 
vations appear to be well-founded. Because, Walter Ewer, 
who was appointed Commissioner to enquire into the Paik 
Rebellion of 1817, found out that the net amount of tbe land 
revenue of Orissa during the last years of the Maratha adminis- 
tration was sicca Rs. 10,80,770.° 

Thus, it can be summed up that the jama of Orissa under 


i BRP, No. 5 of August 1, 1822, A. Stling, Secretary to Commis- 
sioner of Cuttack, to Government of Bengal, October 15, 1821. 
‘Sayar* duty denoted all other sources of revenue accruing to the 
Government in addition to land tax from a variety of imposts such 
as, customs, transit duties, house tax, market tax, etc. 

* BRP, No. 22 of May 13, 1819, Trower to Stirling, November 26, 1818. 
Asiatic Researches Yol. XV, 1825, pp. 215-16, Andrew Stirling, An 
Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of Orissa proper, 
or Cuttack. 

8 BRP, No. 15 of July 17, 1818, Ewer to Government of Bengal, May 

13, 1818. 
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the Marathas was about 13§ lakhs of ruppees while the net 
collection excluding all kinds of deduction was about 11 lakhs 
of ruppees. 

Such was the position when the British conquered Orissa 
in 1803. George Harcourt and John Melville, the ‘Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of Cuttack’, were entrusted with tbe duty 
of settling the newly acquired territories. The collection of 
the land revenue from the Mughalbandi portion of the pro- 
vince, which was till then directly under the Marathas, became 
their immediate concern. 

The British administration of Orissa practically began 
from 1804. As regards the question of land revenue, the new 
administrators followed a consistent policy from 1804 to 1822, 
when under compelling circumstances, they had to ioitiate a 
radical change in the existing arrangement. A pew system 
was designed to operate from that year. As such, the land 
reveie policy and administration in Orissa during the period 
undPconsideration can be divided into two-distinct phases, the 
first¢ om !804 to 1822 and the second, from 1822 tc to 1858. 


THE PERIOD OF EXPERIMENT : 1804—1822 


After the subjugation of the territories of Orissa, the 
Commissioners felt that it was neither possible nor desirable 
to introduce a new system of Jand revenue administration all 
of a sudden. The same was also the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council who required sometime to think of a new 
system for the newly acquired territories. So the Commissioners 
decided to retain the system of the Marathas on a provisional 
basis. But they had two immediate objectives before them. 
First, they intended to realize from the people as much revenue 
as possible during the Amli era? 1211 (1803-4) and secondly, 
they desired to follow a policy of conciliation towards the 
zamindars, landholders and the natives in general. Conse- 


3 Amli era was the Jocal era of Orissa which began from the 1°°5 da 
of the second half of the lunar month of Bhadra. That wis i 
as tbe ‘Sunia’ day. It varied between 27th August and 26th Septem- 
ber of the English year. The British authorities calculated the era 
from the middle of September. Amli era 1211 was equivalent to the 


Eoglish year September 1803 to September 1804 ଟା 
culations were based on this fact, a 
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quently, they ordered a general remission of all sums due to 
the Maratlia Government on account of arrears of revenue 
from the people for years prior to 1803-4. To realize some 
portion of the revenue for 1803-4, the Commissioners employ- 
ed the officers of the former Government with fixed monthly 
allowances. They were instructed to receive on behalf of the 
British Government all such sums as would have been claimed 
by the Maratha Government. At the same time extra pre- 
caution was taken to abolish the ‘abwabs’ or extra demands of 


the Maratha officers. 


THE REGULATION 12 OF 18053 


On May 4, 1804, the Government passed some temporary 
regulations for the administration of Orissa. By those regu- 
lations, the territories were divided into two divisions, the nor- 
thern and the southern, with the river Mahanadi as the boun- 
dary between the two. For each division, a Judge-cum-Magis- 
trate was appointed. Those officers were also entrusted with 
the duties cf collecting the land revenue. They arrived at their 
respective divisions at the commencement of the year 1804-5 
and were immediately given instructions to introduce a regular 
system of revenue collection in their areas. Robert Ker and 
Charles Groeme were in charge of the northern and southern 
divisions respectively. On September 15, 1804, a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Commissioners at Cuttack concerning 
the settlement of the land revenue in the Mugbalbandi portion 
of Orissa. It was later incorporated in regulation 12 of 1805 
which was passed by the Government on September 5, 1805, 
and formed the basis of the British land revenue policy in 
Orissa. In order to understand the principles underlying that 
policy, it is necessary to describe the contents of the said pro- 
clamation in some detail. (Appendix 1)? 

The proclamation declared that it was the intention of 
the British Government to adopt such a plan for the settlement 
of land revenue of the province which might be most ¢ondu- 
cive to the prosperity of the country and to the happiness of 


3 BJ(C)P, No.27 of September $5, 1805, Commissioners in Cuttack to 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bengal, September 2, 1805. 

* G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), p. 32. 

* The text of the Proclamation is given in Appendix 1. 
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the inhabitants. For the year 1804-5, it was decided to settle 
the land revenue with the zamindars or other actual proprie- 
tors of the soil and the settlement was to be limited for a 
period of one year only. Atthe expiration of the year 1804-5, 
another settlement was to be made with the same persons for 
tbree years (1805-6 to 1807-8), at a fixed equal annual jama, 
provided they were willing to engage and if they had conduc- 
ted their business to the satisfaction of the Government. 

After the expiry of the triennial settlement, the procla- 
mation prescribed a new settlement for a period of four years 
(1808-9 to 1811-12) which was to be made with the same per- 
sons at a fixed annual jama. The annual jama was to be formed 
by adding to the annual rent of the preceding lease of three 
years with two-thirds of the net increase of revenue during any 
one year of that period. At the end of the lease for four years, 
a further settlement for the period of three years (1812-13 to 
1814-15) was to be concluded with the persons in possession 
of the lands. 

In 1815-16, at the end of a total period of eleven years 
of short settlements, a permanent settlement was to be conclu- 
ded for such lands as migbt be “in a sufficiently improved 
state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as 
Government shall deem fair and equitable.” In the event of 
neitber the proprietors, and mugqaddams, nor other respecta- 
ble raiyats being found, the lands would be held ‘kbas’ by the 
Government. 

Itwas furtber decided that the raiyats should be granted 
pattas and that nothing but what was expressed in that docu- 
men! regarding the rent should be collected from them. Such 
provisions of the proclamation were accepted by the regulation 
12 of 1805 and it was believed tbat by those provisions for the 
settlement of land revenue, cultivation would be extended and 
general prosperity of the province would rapidly increase. 

The regulation 12 of 1805 also provided for the introduc- 
tion of a new currency in Orissa. The Government wanted 
that payment of the public revenue by the zamindars, talukdars; 
farmers and other holders of lands, should be made in ‘Calcutta 
sicca rupee’. The Calcutta sicca rupee or the 19 Sun sicca 
rupee was the standard silver coin which was then in circula- 
tion in the Bengal Presidency. Before the British occupation 
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of Orissa, ‘kauris’ were the common medium of exchange 
among the people. But the British were not prepared to accept 
the ‘kauri’ currency mainly for two reasons, namely, they 
knew tbat they would not be able to control the supply of 
Akauris’ which was in hands of tbe private traders and generally 
imported from the Maldive islands, and that there was the 
need for a uniform currency system in the whole of Benga! 
Presidency. Naturally the ‘kauri’ currency, which was peculiar 
to Orissa, was to be replaced by the sicca rupees of the Presi- 
dency. However, the said regulation did not intend to abandon 
the ‘kauri’ system at once. It took into consideration the 
difficulties of the zamindars, talukdars and other holders of 
lands for procuring sicca rupees immediately. So the regula- 
tion provided for the acceptance of the land revenue at the 
treasuries of the Government through different types of rupees 
and ‘kauris’ till the end of the year, 1807-8. The rate of ex- 
change was fixed at 4 ‘kahans’ of ‘kauris’ (1280x4 kauris) for 
one sicca rupee. 

Phe regulation 12 of 1805 also made elaborate provisions 
for recognizing the rent-free tenures as they existed during the 
Maratha rule. The grants of rent-free laods, which were made 
previous to October 14, 1791, were declared valid, provided 
that the grantee obtained posses-on of the land before that 
date and held the land from that date onwards without paying 
the rent. The grants obtained subsequently thereafter and 
confirmed or admitted by the Maratha Government prior to 
October 14, 1803, were also declared valid. But all those rent- 
free tenures, which could not be entertained for one reason or 
the other and were not granted by the British after October, 
14, 1803, were declared invalid. The regulation wanted that 
the proprietors of rent-free tenures should register their grants 
within the year, 1805-6, and the Collector of land revenue was 
directed to prepare periodical registers of such rent-free lands. 

Besides these general provisions, the regulation also made 
some specific provisions for realization of the land revenue 
from certain ‘mabals’. The Comnmissioners had granted a 
sanad to the jagirdar of Malud in consideration of his good 
services rendered to the British Government at the time of the 
conquest of Orissa. The sanad entitled him and his heirs to 
hoid his lands without any assessment of revenue. That sanad 
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was confirmed by the regulation. The Commissioners had also 
concluded the settlement of land revenue with some zamindars 
at a fixed ‘jama’ in perpetuity. Those settlements were confir- 
med by the regulation 12 of 1805. The regulation at the same 
time declared that no alteration would be made at any time 
in the amount of revenue payable by those zamindars to the 
Government. The zamindaris thus settled were as follows : 
Durpun, Sukinda, Madhupur, Ali, Kujang, Harishpur, Marich- 
pur, Bishpupur, and Patia. The regulation further desired to 
make such settlements with Kanika and Khurda. But subse- 
quently only Kanika came under the settlement of fixed ‘jama’ 
in perpetuity. Kburda became a Government estate after the 
rebellion of its chief in 1805. 

Such specific provisions were made in the regulation 12 
of 1805 to serve the greater interests of the British rulers. It 
was a shrewd political manoeuvre to conciliate the big land 
lords in the newly acquired territories. The result of such a 
policy was the creation of a privileged and powerful group of 
zamindars in Orissa. In course of time, they came to occupy 
2 special status. Jt was somewhat inferior to the status enjoy- 
ed by the Gujrat chiefs but superior to that enjoyed by numer- 
ous ordinary zamindars. Such a position was evident from 
their assumption of the title of the ‘Raja’, though the British 
regulation recognized them only as zamindars. As the land 
revenue of their zamindagris, payable to the British Govern- 
ment, ws fixed in perpetuity, they rapidly amassed wealth and 
acquired influence like the zamindars of the permanently settled 
zamindaris of Bengal. Obviously, therefore, they continued to 
draw special attention of the Government throughout the 
British rule. 

Finally, all other Bengal regulations, relating directly or 
indirectly to the settlement and collection of the public revenue 
or the conduct of officers employed in the performance of 
that duty, which were not superseded by the regulation 12 of 
1805, were extended to and declared to be in force in ‘the 
zillah of Cuttack. 

Thus, the regulation 12 of 1805, enunciated the British 
land revenue policy in Orissa. The British administrators 


er Ne, 
3 See Introduction for the meaning of the term the ‘zillah of Cuttack’. 
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clearly intended to follow the Bengal system of land revenue 
administration in the newly acquired territories. So the regula- 
tion provided for short term settlement of 11 years at the end 
of which it was intended to introduce a permanent land reve- 
nue settlement. But the Government committed certain grave 
errors in their judgement. First, they erroneously assumed that 
there were zamindars or actual proprietors of the soil in Orissa 
with whom the settlement could be made though a later enquiry 
proved it to be incorrect. It so happened that during the copfu- 
sion which prevailed between 1801 and the British acquisition of 
the province in 1803, the ‘Chowdhuris’, ‘Kanungos’, ‘Makad- 
dams’, and other persons, who were entrusted witb the collec- 
tion of revenue, assumed the title of zamindar of their own 
accord. They claimed to hold their respective lands as actual 
proprietors of the soil, with a motive to establish their hereditary 
right to collect the rents. Thus the so-called zamindars of Orissa 
were, at the time of the British acquisition, either principal 
‘mukaddams’ with hereditary right to collect rents, but 
without any right, title or interest in the land itself, or tbe 
Maratha officers, chiefly ‘chowdhuris’ and ‘kanungos’ who were 
in charge of the collection of land revenue. The British, in 
those early days of their occupation, could not think it feasible 
to collect the land revenue directly, from the cultivators of tbe 
soil. They, naturally, wanted to find out the actual proprie- 
tors of the land with whom settlements of revenue could be 
made following the Bengal pattern. 

Andrew Stirling, secretary to the Commissioner at 
Cutteok in Bis Mine on October 15, 1821, pointed out that 
“had the services of zamindars been dispensed with at the 
early settlement, large establishments of amils or tehsildars 
must have been kept up, from maintaining whom many evils 
of the most serious magnitude would probably have flowed, 
as things were then managed.’ Therefore, as he said : “‘tbe 
opposite course being considered the soundest policy ia those 
days, the zamindars and talookdars were searched out by order 
of the Commissioners and invited to engage for their lands as 
proprietors of the soil.” Stirling_was not unaware of tbe 
consequences of that policy. It “exalted the tenures of these 
functionaries to 8 footing of distinction aud importance which 
they had never before attained in the best times of tbe native 
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government.” Thus, a right which never existed was silently 
acquiesced in and indirectly admitted and confirmed by the 
regulation 12 of 1805 and by other subsequent regulations of 
the government. It was rightly remarked by Toynbee that “the 
collectors trained in Bengal, not finding in Orissa any person 
corresponding to the zamindar of that province, manufactured 
him out of the material which they found most ready to hand.” 

Secondlv, no foresight was applied to think of the conse- 
quences which were likely to follow from the strict observance 
of the Bengal regulations in Orissa where the conditions were 
very much different. Even if they were not, the British ad- 
ministrators, after their experience of failure of short settle- 
ments in Bengal and the consequent hardship it brought to the 
cultivators, did not hesitate in prescribing the same course for 
Orissa. The regulation 12 of 1805 failed to take into considera- 
tion the fate of the cultivators by not providing for them ad- 
equate security. No doubt, it provided for the grant of ‘pattas’ 
to the ‘raiyats’ or cultivators, but there was no proper machi- 
nery to uphold the peasants’ rights in accordance with the 
‘patta’ system. In course of short settlements, wen the pro- 
prietors of lands were frequently changed, it beca':e the almost 
impossible to define the rights of the cultivators§The disastr- 
ous consequences of tbe regulation 12 of 1805 and also of 
subsequent regulations were fully realized only when a rebellion 
broke out in Orissa in 1817. It called for searching enquiries 
into the real nature of the early regulations. 

In the meantime, in June 1805, the office of the Com- 
missiopers was removed to Calcutta and by the regulation 13 
of that year, their office was abolished in Orissa. By the same 
regulation, the northern and the southern divisions of Orissa 
were amalgamated and placed under one collector. The super- 
intendence of the revenue affairs of the province was vested in 
the Board of Revenue at Fort William. The beadquarters of 
the collector was at Puri upto 1816. In 1806, it was pro- 
posed to remove it to Jajpur, as it was a central place in 
Orissa. But the Government refused to sanction it. Puri was 


± BRP, No.5 of August 1, 1822, A. Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner 
of Cuttack, to Government of Bengal, October 15S, 1821. 
* G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), pp. 26-7. 
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perhaps selected on account of its importance ip connect{on 
with the Temple of Jagannath. In 1815, a large number of 
zamindars of all parts of Orissa petitioned to the Government 
to remove the Collectorate from Puri to Cuttack, on the 
ground that the Jatter place had been the seat of the Govern- 
ment both under the Mughals and the Marathas. The further 
grounds of their complaints, summarized by Toynbee, were as 
follows :—*“‘(1) The unbealthiness of the climate of Pooree 
and the consequent difficulty the petitioners experienced in 
getting any one to reside there as agent ; (2) that to boil rice 
and transact any worldy business in the holy city were for- 
bidden by the ‘Shastras’ under pain of eternal punishments, 
and that petitioners, when they went to Pooree, were conse- 
quently obliged to live on ‘mahaprasad’ alone ; (3) that the 
price of provisions was nearly double what it was in Cuttack : 
man who could live on two annas a day in the latter place 
being obliged to spend about four anuas in the former ; (4) 
that theré were no longer resident ‘mahajans’, and that the 
petitioners were consequently put to much extra inconvenience 
when they wanted to borrow money to meet the Government 
demands ; (5) that the separation of chief civil and revenue 
courts of the province entailed much difficulty in procuring 
copies of documents, etc., required in suits in either courts; 
(6) that many of the largest zamindars were Mahamadans, to 
whom a residence in Pooree was forbidden, and who were unable 
to perform their own religious ceremonies in the neighbour- 
hood.’ The Acting Collector, J.P. Warde, forwarded the 
petition to the Government with his recommendation to grant 
the prayer. It was approved by the Government and conse- 
quently the Collector's headquarters was permanently removed 
to Cuttack in 1816. 


THE SHORT SETTLEMENTS, 1805-1817 


The first settlement of land revenue in Orjssa under the 
British administration was made only in 1805. It was conduc- 
ted under the supervision of the Commyssioners. The finan- 
cial result of the settlement was that a yearly ‘jama’ of 
Rs. 13,14,825 was fixed on the province. It was a heavier 


1 G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), p. 33. 
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assessment in comparison with the collections of the Marathas. 
Consequently, a large number of land proprietors refused to 
engage for payment of the Government demands and so more 
than a third of the province came under the direct management 
of the British. Those lands were committed to the manage- 
ment of tahbsildars under the supervision of the Collectors of 
the two divisions of Orissa, and came to be described as the 
‘khas mahals’.! 

_/The next settlement was made under the 1egula.:oD 12 of 
1805 by George Webb, the Collector of the whole of Orissa. 
That was the triennial settlement of 1805-6 to 1807-8 which 
yielded a yearly ‘jama’ of Rs. 14,35,354. The ‘jama’ was an 
enhancement on that of the previous settlement by Rs. 1,20,529. 
This settlement was also made without any consideration of 
the capability of the proprietors to pay and without any 
reference to the actual improvement of cultivation and the 
condition of the people. Under the .Marathas, remissions of 
revenue had been invariably granted for the Joss of crops in 
heavy flood and severe drought. But the British administra- 
tors abandoned such practices. They rejected all claims for 
revenut ‘emission on account of both those contingencies.? 
The result was that arrears of revenue rapidly accumulated. In 
1806, the fatal process of the sale of the estates for arrears of 
revenue was worked out in Orissa following the Bengal regula- 
tions. The estates of a higher ‘jama’ of Rs. 5,000 or more were 
soldat Fort William and consequently many Oriya landholders 
werexdeprieved of their properties while the Bengali speculators 
found themselves in a position to buy valuable estates at much 
lower prices. In 1806, 17 estates with a total ‘jama’ of above 
Rs. 50,000 and in 1807, 266 estates with a total ‘jama’ of above 
3 lakhs were sold.? 

The zamindars consulted each other and petitioned to 
the Governor-General in Council for the redress of their 
grievances. They stated that the chief cause of their inability 
to pay the revenue of their estates for the year 1806-7 was the 
failure of the crops on account of drought, followed next year 
by heavy floods. It was clearly pointed out that their position 


3 G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), p. 40. 
* Ibid., p. 43. l q 


* Survey and. Settlement Report, Vol. I, p. 162. 
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under the English was worse than what it had been under the 
Maratha Government. Because, the former Government con- 
sidered the actual income from the lands as the basis of assess- 
ment of revenue and allowed deductions on account of various 
patural calamities as well as remitted expenses for repairs of 
embankments etc,, but the British Government did not allow 
any such concessions. They based their demand on the average 
receipts of three previous years and permitted no deductions 
on any ground, however serious. The zamindars also comp- 
lained that wbile in Orissa they were required to pay revenue 
in only 7 ‘kists’ or instalments, in Bengal their counterparts 
were allowed to pay in 12 such ‘kists’. Such were the grievan- 
ces of the Orissa landlords but the Government took no notice 
of their petition. Thus, the real facts were not ascertained at 
that early stage of their administration. Had that been done, 
perbaps the troubles would not have followed in the sequence 
of events.! 

In 1807, the Government modified the original scheme of 
settlements as provided by the regulation 12 of 1805. The 
Governor-General in Council passed a new regulation, the 
regulation 10 of 1807, which "provided that on tbe lapse of 
the triennial settlement in 1807-8, a four-year settlement should 
be made in Orissa. At the end of that period, they intended 
to make a permanent settlement subject to the approval of the 
Court of Directors. But the Collector of Cuttack strongly 
opposed the scheme of permanent settlement on various 
grounds. First, there was no reliable information available 
about many details of the land systems in Orissa. Secondly, 
it was neccessary to institutea strict enquiry into the nature 
and validity of the tenures of a large number of proprietors 
of lands or zamindars in Orissa before any permanent 
settlement could be made with them. Thirdly, so stated the 
Collector, more than a lakh of sanads to bold land rent-free 
bad been i1iled in his office under the regulation 12 of 1805 and 
it was necessary to make a careful enquiry into the validity of 
all those demands before a permanent settlement was institu- 
ted. The Government agreed with the views of the Collector 
aod the scheme of settlement was again changed. A new 


¥ G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1628), pp. 44-5. 
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regulation was passed, the regulation 6 of 1808. It was decided 
to hold one-year settlement for 1808-9, which was to be follow- 
ed by a triennial settlement from 1809-10 to 1811-12. The 
regulation then proceeded to declare that the assessment which 
might be fixed on the lands in the year 1811-12 “‘shail remain 
fixed forever in case the arrangement shall receive the sanction 
of the Hon’ble Court of Directors.” In order to supervise the 
settlements, Charles Buller, a member of the Board of Revenue, 
was appointed on September 1808 as a Special Commissioner / 
in Orissa. He was entrusted with the duty of making local 
enquiries and collecting information for the purpose of a per- 
manent settlement in the province. Buller worked till February 
1810.! 

According to the regulation 6 of 1808, the one-year settle- 
ment of 1808-9 yielded a ‘jama’ of Rs. 14,38,912. It was an 
increase of only Rs. 3,558 on the ‘jama’ of the previous triennial 
settlement. There was a slight improvement in the collection 
of revenue during this period. Also only 91 estates with a ‘jama’ 
of Rs. 24,410 were brought to sale, against an average number 
of 142 estates with an average ‘jama’ of Rs. 1,66,213 sold 
yearly during the previous triennial settlement.? 

At the end of the one-year settlement, Buller comp- 
leted the triennial settlement covering the period from 
1809-10 to 1811-12. His settlement increased the yearly ‘jama’ 
by Rs. 64,042 and so the total yearly ‘jama’ became Rs.15,02,954 
in comparison to the previous yearly total of Rs. 14,38,912. The 
system of farming out the estates, which had so long been 
applied to the property of the Government only, became a 
general practice from the time of the said settlement. Many 
zamindars entered into agreement with the Government on 
terms higher than the fiscal condition of their estates with the 
hope that the assessment of revenue would be final and the 
settlement would be permanent. When they could not pay up 
the annual revenue of their estates within the same year, they 
were reluctant to be deprived of them by public sale. So, with 
anticipation of resources of the Succeeding years, they 
ନ money to pay up the Government demand and gra- 

y involved themselves in difficulties. At tbat time the 
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province suffered from a severe flood and the crops of 1809-10 
were destroyed toa great extent. Though many petitions were 
made to Charles Buller, the Special Commissioner, for re- 
mission of revenue, he declined to make enquiries on the plea 
that he had concluded a permanent settlement of the province.! 
Consequently, the distress of the zamindars was great and 
collections fell to 84% in spite of the sale of 271 estates in 
three years with annual ‘jama’ of Rs. 2,04,842.! 
¿dN the meanwhile, the Court of Directors in their des- 
patches of November 27, 1811 and January 15, 1812 to the 
Governor-General in Council disapproved of the scheme of 
permanent settlement in the ‘ceded and conquered provinces’ 
including Orissa. The decision of the Court of Directors, so 
it appeared to the Governor-General in Council, was based on 
four main grounds. First, the Court of Directors objected to 
the proposal of the permanent settlement on the ground that 
the Government did not possess sufficient informations for 
fixing the assessment in perpetuity. Secondly, they did not 
like the permanent fixation of land revenue anywhere in India 
and in that connection they reminded the Government about 
the disappointment experienced in Bengal in matters of several 
branches of public revenue since the introduction of the perma- 
nent settlement. Thirdly, in reference to the peculiar charac- 
ter of the said provinces, the entire measure appeared inexpe- 
dient. Lastly, they apprehended that due to the permanent 
fixation of land revenue, the zamindars might amass wealth 
which would lead to depreciation of the precious metals.? 
While the Court thought in above terms, the Governor- 
General in Council felt convinced tbat a permanent settlement 
should be made in the ‘ceded and conquered provinces’ including 
Orissa. They, therefore, prepared to advance their arguments 
in support of the proposed measure. As to the first objection 
raised by the Court, the Government of India pointed out that 
the Company had been in possession of Bengal for nearly 30 
years before it fixed the limits of their demands. Yet there 


i BRP, No. 22 of May 13, 1819, W. Trower to A. Stirling, November 
26, 1818. 
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were errors in assessment. That being so, the plea of insuffi- 
ciency of information for effecting a permanent PP 
baseless. As regards the second objection, it was said that sinc 
the beginning of the permanent settlement in Bengal, 
were derived from many other sources besides Jand, such as, salt 
and opium monopoly, liquors and ‘drugs , customs and stamps. 
Considerable improvement was made in course of time in those 
branches of public revenue and the Government had every 
reason to hope that tbey would yield more revenues in future. 
Regarding the third objection, they argued that they did not 
find any peculiarity in the character of the natives of the 
‘ceded and conquered provinces’ and Orissa which made the 
new measure impossible of experiment. The people of those 
areas were as good as the natives of Bengal. Finally, the last ob- 
jection of the Court of Directors was shown as groundless for 
the simple reason that depreciation of precious metals had no 
relevant connection with permanent settlement in particular.? 
The Governor-General in Council concluded : “If it be our 
wish to effect those rapid improvements in the agricultural 
state of the country, which have of late years taken place in 
Bengal ; to turn the people from those refractory habits, which 
are still too prevalent among tbem, to the cultivation of the 
Arts of peace and of productive industry ; to infuse into the 
landholders a warm and zealous attachment to the Govern- 
ment, founded on the solid basis of their own interests ; and 
finally to ameliorate generally the condition of the Natives ; 
it is our firm conviction, that no arrangement or measure will 
tend so speedily and effectually to the accomplishment of those 
important objects, as the establishment of a permanent settle- 
ment.” With these arguments in support of tbe measure, the 
Government hoped to win over the Court of Directors for their 
permission for the introduction of the permanent settlement.? 
Before the Court of Directors had considered the ques- 
tion afresh, the Government felt bound to pass a new regula- 
tion as the terms of the settlement under the previous regula- 
tion were drawing to a close. The new regulation, known as 
——mnm—m—m—m—m— 
* Letters to the Court Revenue Department, Vol. 10, Governor-Gene- 
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regulation 10 of 1812, announced it to the people that as the 
proposal for a permanent settlement had not been sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors, it was necessary that on the expiry 
of the second triennial settlement in 1811-12, another settle- 
ment should be made for three years.! 

At the commencement of the year 1812-13, William 
Trower, the Collector,took charge of the revenue administration 
of Orissa. The triennial settlement had expired and with it had 
ended the agreement of the zamindars with the Government. 
Even then, the regulation 10 of 1812 was not put into effect. 
It was not until 6 months had e}a psed that the Government took 
into consideration the prevailing situation. On March 24, 1813, 
the regulation I of 1813 was enacted which directed that one-year 
settlement for 1812-13 should be made forthwith. It was stipulat- 
ed that at the end of that year, a further settlement for two years 
was to be madc. After such experiments with three years of 
short settlements, the Board of Revenue was to prepare a report 
on the state of cultivation as well as the condition of the estates 
in Orissa for consideration of the Governor-General in Council. 
Such a report was required to reconsider the question of perma- 
nent settlement in the light of new experiences.? 

The settlement of 1812-13 proved to be a failure. It once 
again increased the Government demand. Consequently, the 
zamindars were disheartened at the constant alterations of reve- 
nue and many of them gave away their estates to the Govern- 
ment to be held as “khas’”’ under the Collector. The latter 
managed them either through tahsildars or farmed them out to 
speculators. Transactions of that nature went against the interest 
of the tenants. Collections fel! to a considerable extent.? 

During this period, John Richardson, a member of the 
Board of Revenue, was deputed to supervise the settlement 
works in Orissa. He arrived at Cuttack towards the end of 
March 1813. It was difficult for him to persuade the proprie- 
tors of lands to agree for a higher “‘jama” for their estates and 
enter into agreement on that basis. The hope of a permanent 
settlement was held out to them. Once again with that tempta- 


3 G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), p. 47. 

3 BRP, No. 22 of May 13, 1819, W. Trower to A. Stirling, November 
26, 1818. 
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tion in view the zamindars agreed to accede to Richardson's 
terms and he completed the two-year settlement, 1813-14 to 
1814-15, by the end of October 1814. | 

On December 20, 1814, John Richardson stated in his 
report to the Government that ““Mughalbandi’”’ was divided into 
183 “parganas’” or revenue divisions. The “‘parganas” were 
of different magnitudes and their divisions were arbitrary. The 
total number of estates was 2349. He also reported that the num- 
ber of estates in which the land revenue was fixed in perpetuity, 
besides the Tributary Mabhals or Gujarats, was 13, such as, Ali, 
Kujang, Harishpur, Sukinda, Madhupur, Chedra, Dompara, 
Durpan, Patia, Bishnupur, Kalkala, Kanika, and Marichdur.? 

By the above noted settlement of Richardson, strong hopes 
were entertained by zamindars that the Government demands 
would pot be further enhanced. Rather some estates, which 
were supposed to have been highly assessed atthe former 
settlement, got a reduction in their ‘jama’. On the whole, the 
total increase of the Government demand was very small. How- 
ever, a large number of estates were farmed out.’ The “jama’ 
was fixed at Rs. 15,75,252, an increase of only Rs. 23,359 on that 
of the previous settlement. A slight improvement took place it 
the collections but 108 estates, bearing a ‘jama’ of Rs. 60,172, 
were sold out and “‘the state of the country” appeared, as 
Toynbee remarked, ‘‘to have been growing yearly worse.”4 

In 1815, a regulation was passed which declared that the 
existing settlement should continue for 1815-16, one year more 
tbanits usual duration. It afforded the zamindars an option 
of relinquishing the management of their estates if they were 
dissatished with the terms on which they held them. Under 
this provision, 53 zamindars lost their estates and doubts began 
to creep into the minds of the rest as to the permanency of 
the settlement. Naturally the zamindars felt disappointed.® 
5 22 of May 13, 1819, W. Trower to A. Stirling, November 


* Ibid, No. 29 of March 18, 1815, Rich 
Dectober 20 10. » Richardson to Government of Bengal, 
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After the expiry of the settlement of 1815-16, the regu- 
lation 6 of 1816 provided for another triennial settlement in 
Orissa. This regulation again afforded an option to the zamin- 
dars to relinquish the management of their estates and the 
Government was prepared to take them overas ‘khas’ or under 
their direct managtment. But at the same time it enticed them 
with the hope of a permanent settlement in the words that “‘at 
the expiration of that period the Governor-General trusts it 
will be no longer necessary to defer giving to the zamindars 
the full benefit of the pledge repeatedly conveyed to them. 
“The ‘jama’ was increased to Rs. 16,37,924.”! But it was no 
longer possible to persuade all of them to engage for their 
estates. Many of them threw up their estates in 1816-17 only to 
avoid the constant trouble of repeated short-term settlements 
and fruitless expectation for a permanent settlement. In spite of 
the attempt made by William Trower, the then Collector, to 
conciliate the Zamindars and to induce them to resume the 
charge of their estates,about one-fourth of the Mughalbandi was 
placed under his direct management at the beginning of 1817.? 

Three months later the rebellion of Khurda broke out 
which extended more or less to other parts of the province. 
The Rebellion of 1817 or the Paik Rebellion, as it is known, 
was easily suppressed. Though it was not a very serious threat 
to the British rule in Orissa, yet it semed the useful purpose 
of breaking the complacency of the British administrators. 
It brought home to the higher authorities the necessity of 
making searching enquiries into the shortcomings of their 
administration. A brief sketch of the famous Paik Rebellion, 
which broke out in 1817, is necessary here in order to under- 
stand the subsequent developments. The rebellion may rightly 
be regarded as a turning point in the history of the British 
administration in Orissa. It called for a modification in their 
pojicies followed so far. 


HE PATK REBELLION, 1817 
The territories of Khurda,® the storm centre of the rebellion, 


1 G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), pp. S0-1. 

$ BRP, No. 22 of May 13, 1819, W. Trower to A. Stirling, November 
26, 1818. 

2% Situated in the district of Puri, it was the seat of a ruling dynasty 
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was almost ruined by maladministration of the British officials 
and native subordinates before the outbreak of the rebellion 
in 1817. The ‘paiks’, a kind of local militia, who rose as a 
body against the British, had suffered the most on account of 
the short-sighted policy of the Government. Major Fletcher, 
who managed Khurda after the British occupation, had resu- 
med the service lands of the ‘paiks’ which they enjoyed in the 
days of the Hindu kings. But that was not all. Toynbee 
rightly remarked that “‘deprived thus of the lands which they 
had enjoyed from time immemorial, they were subjccted to 
the grossest extortion and oppression at the hands of the far- 
mers, sarbarakars, and other underlings to whom our Govern- 
ment entrusted the collection of the revenue, and also to the 
tyranpies of a corrupt and vena] police.” In such a state of 
affairs, what the ‘paiks’ needed was a leader, who would 
champion their cause and lead them in arms against the British 


Government. 
Such a person appeared in Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Moha- 


patra Bhramarbar Ray, popularly known as Jagabandhu, who 
was the Bakshi or the Military Commander of the Raja of 
Khurda before the British conquered Orissa. Hc was second 
only tothe Raja in rank. His family held the valuable estate 
of Rorang at a low rent for severa] generations. The estate 
was in the possession of Jagabandhu at the time of the British 
occupation. In 1803-4 and also in 1804-5 he entered into 
agreements with the British for payment of the revenue of 
Rorang. Inthe following year, his estate also came under 
Webb’s triennial settlement from 1805-6 to 1807-8. But 
unfortunately, in subsequent years he became a victim to a 
plot hatched by the ‘amlas’ of revenue department and a 
Bengali speculator named Krishna Chandra Singh. By their 
manoeuvre, he was deprived of his estate in 1813. He peti- 
tioned to the authorities against the injustice done and, after 


pe 
in Orissa during the second half of the sixteenth century. As descen- 
dents of the old Gajapati rulers, the Rajas of Khurda were recog- 
nized as the head of the ruling chiefs of Orissa. The population of 
Kburda contained mainly the ‘khandaits* or swordsmen ard the 

paiks’ or hereditary landed militia. 

§ G. Toynbee, A Sketch of tbe History of Orissa (1603-4828), pp, 17-4. 
BRP, No. 15 of July 17, 1818, Ewer to Government, May 13, 18193. 
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an investigation, it was proved beyond doubt that the dispo- 
ssession was a fraudulent one. An order was passed for the 
restoration of his estate in 1814.! But before it was acted 
upon, a representation, on behalf of Krishna Chandra Singh, 
was made to the Government. That representation pointed 
out that the original rights of Jagabandhu to possess the estate 
was questionable. Consequently, another order was issued 
by the Government which forbade the restoration of his estate 
“until he should have established a title to the lands in the 
regular course of law”.* Jagabandhu had already suffered 
for two years after the loss of his estate and was almost redu- 
ced to a ‘pauper’. Naturally, he was not prepared to go to 
the court of law for seeking justice from the British authorities. 
He had lost faith in their integrity and craved for vengeance 
at the first opportunity.? 

Such was the affair of Jagabandhu when in March 1817 a 
large body of Khonds from Ghumsar, a border estate in the 
Ganjam district of Madras Presidency, entered into the border 
of Orissa in the estate of Khurda. It is not known whether 
they came on the predatory excursions, or at the instigation 
of Jagabandhu or the ‘paiks’ of Khurda. However, the oppor- 
tunity was availed of by the ‘paiks’ of Khurda who under the 
leadership of their commander, Jagadbandhu, joined the 
Khonds and thus they broke out into open rebellion. They 
attacked the police station and other Government buildings 
at Banpur and looted the treasury. After their success at 
Banpur, they came to Khurda where all Government buildings 
were burnt to the ground, and the treasury was looted. Soon, 
the territories of Khurda and the neighbouring areas were at 
the mercy of the rebels. 

When the news reached Cuttack, the authorities took 
immediate steps to quell the disturbances and sent troops to 
restore order. One detachment of troops marched direct to 
Khurda under Lieutenant Prideaux and anotber, under Lieu- 
~ 1 BRP, No. 35 of January 29, 1814, Richardson to Government, January 

14, 1814. 

3 Ibid. No. 20 of May 28, 1814, Government to Richardson, May 28, 

1814. 

* Jbid, No. 15 of July 17, 1818, Ewer to Government, May 13, 1818. 
4 G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), p. 16. 
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tenant Faris, proceeded to Pipli to protect the neighbouring 
‘parganas’. Edward Impey, the Megistrate of Cuttack, thought 
that his presence on the spot might improve the situation. 
So he proceeded to Khurda with some sepoys under Lieuten- 
ant Travis. But at Gangpara, two miles from Khurda, the 
British troops were attacked by the rebels and Impey was com- 
pelled to retreat. On April 4, 1817, he reported to the Govern- 
ment that “I can only write for the information of His Lord- 
ship inp Council that my retreat was forced, and that the whole 
of the Khurda territory is in a complete state of insurrection”. 
Impey also reported that the intentions of Jagabandbu and his. 
men were to capture Puri and to bring the Raja of Khurda, 
who happened to be the superintendent of the Jagannath Tem- 
ple and resided there, to his territory where he would be ins- 
talled as their real ruler. He sought the permission of the 
Government for the proclamation of martial law in those 
regions. 

In the meantime, Lt. Faris was killed at Gangpara and 
the confidence of the insurgents increased. They prepared to 
capture Puri. On the British side, Captain Wallington was sent 
to Puri to protect the town and to keep an eye on the move- 
ment of the Raja of Khurda. On April 12, 1817, a body of 
the insurgents had reached Puri. The Government ‘cutcherry’ 
and several other public buildings were burnt. On the follow- 
ing day, they also tried to capture the town but the Govern- 
ment troops were successful in resisting them. On April 14, a 
large body of insurgents, headed by Jagabandhu, entered 
Puri and some toca! inhabitants of the town joined them. The 
situation went out of control. So Captain Wallington, his 
troops and civil officers of the Government with a portion of 
the public treasury, retreated from Puri to Cuttack.? 

Martial law had been proclaimed in Khurda on April 14, 
1817, and it was extended to the towns of Puri and Pipli and 
to the ‘parganas’ of Limbai and Kotdes on April 19, 1817.3 
In the meantime Captain Le Fevre had marched to Khurda. 


3 G. Toynbee, A Sketch of History of Orissa (7803-1828), pp. 17-8. 


3 BJ(Cr)P, Nos. 17 and‘ 18 of August 12, 1817, 1 
April 16, 1817. , » Impey to Government, 


* Orissa Records, Vol. 11, Re i i 
FP 1, porl of W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief Sec- 
retary to Government, oD Paik Rebellion, August 10, 1817, pp. 10-8. 
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He reached the place without encountering any opposition. 
But soon he found out that the rebels had marched to Puri. 
He determined to follow them rapidly and was prepared for a 
decisive encounter there. He reached the place on April 18, 
and found that all European officers had been driven out of 
the town and their offices and residences had been burnt down 
completely. Of course, Jagabandhu himself was not on the 
spot by tbat time. He had proceeded towards Banpur. Captain 
Le Fevre captured Puri after some encounter with the rebels 
and brought the Raja of Khurda under his control. The Raja 
was brought to Cuttack on May 11, 1817 as a prisoner and 
was placed in close confinement where he died later on 
November 30, 1817. 

In the meanwhile, the Government reinforced its troops 
at Cuttack. W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief Secretary to the 
Government, later reported that ‘‘with reference to the progress 
of the insurrection and to other circumstances, it was deemed 
expedient to place the troops in Cuttack under the separate 
command of an officer of high rank to whom the delicate trust 
of administering Martial Law might likewise be confided.” 
Accordingly, Major-General G. Martindell was nominated to 
command the troops for military operations in Orissa. He 
reached Cuttack on May 6, 1817. Soon he entered Kburda 
and from that place he directed the movements of troops to 
defeat the rebels, and capture their leader. He also made 
efforts to restore tranquility.? 

The rising was not confined to Khurda, Puri and the 
neighbouring areas, but spread all over the southern and eastern 
parts of Orissa. The ‘paiks’” burnt the police thanas of 
Asureswar, Tiran, Haribarpur, and Gope and committed 
various atrocities in the surrounding localities. They had no 
recognised leader like Jagabandhu of Khurda but they were, 
as the British administrators suspected, secretly encouraged 
and helped by the Rajas of Kujang and Kanika. The suspicion 
had some valid ground as the rebellion took a serious turn in 
theestate of Kujang. As the military force was concentrated 


1 G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), pp. 20-1. 
$ Orissa Records, Vol. II, Report of W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief Sec- 
retary to Government on Paik Rebellion, August 10, 1817, pp. 10-8. 
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in the territories of Khurda and Puri, where ‘the insurree#3a 
was most formidable’, the Government took some time to take 
action against the rebels of the above noted areas, The rainy 
season also hindered the movement of the troops to some of 
those places. However, in July 1817, Captain Faithful restored 
order at Gope without any resistance. In September 1817, 
tyoops under captain Kennet were sent to the estate of 
_ Aujane. Certain Kennet, with his troops, reached Paradip on 
September 14 and immediately began his military operations. 
The rebels in that areca were completely routed witbin 6 days 
only. The Raja of Kujang surrendered himself to Captain 
Kennet on October 2, 1817. Narayan Paramguru and Bamadeb 
Patjoshi, the chicf leaders of the insurgents and instigators of 
the outbreak in that area, were captured and taken with the 
Raja to Cuttack.! + 
By the end of October 1817, ‘the rebellion may be said to 
have been stamped out.’ Order was restored in the territories 
under the military operations. A general amnesty was pro- 
mulgated and the martial law was withdrawn from all places 
except Banpur. There it remained in force until April 1818.? 
Many ‘paiks’ and other rebels were captured and stern action 
was taken against them. But Jagabandhu, the principal leader 
could not be captured for a long time. He surrendered in 1825 
and lived at Cuttack as a pensioner of the Government with 
the agreement that he would not leave the town without 
permission from the authorities.’ He died in 1829. 


CAUSES OF THE REBELLION 


Even before the suppression of the Rebellion, the Govern- 
ment had called for reports from the local officers in order 
to ascertain the real factors which led to such an occurrence. 
The Government was not slow to realize that there were some 
underlying causes responsible for that violent outburst against 
tbe administration. To understand those reasons it was 
necessary to Jay stress on the local enquiries. The enquiries 
thus conducted revealed grave errors in the land revenue policy 

2/3 6. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), pp. 22-3. 
* Ibid., pp. 22-3. 


* Orissa Records, Vol. III, W. Blunt, Commissioner in Cutiack, to 
W.B. Bayley, Chief Secretary to Government, June 4, 1825, No. 44. 
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and administration of the British from its very occupation in 
1803 till tbe outbreak of the rebellion in 1817. The first report 
was sent on May 3, 1817 by E. Watson, Judge of Calcutta 
Court of Circuit, for consideration of the Government.! 

As regards the shortcomings of the British policies, he 
first pointed out to the extensive sales of land which had taken 
place since their occupation of Orissa. The rigours of the 
regulations which followed one after another and the sate of 
valuable,estates at far away Calcutta had eliminated many 
original land-holders of the place. “‘Many of these patrimonia! 
Estates’ said Watson, ‘‘have passed into the hands of absolute 
strangers, for the greater part non-residents, who have but a 
remote it, secondary feeling for the true interests of the 
District. any estates were under ‘khas’ management in 
which the raiyats were very far from being at ease because of 
the oppression of the subordinate revenue officers. Watson 
found out strong proof of the distress of the cultivators from 
the fact that frequent and numerous applications were made to 
the court of justice on bebalf of the collector or the land 
bolders against the undertenantry and peasantry for non-pay- 
ment of the revenue. At times, these unfortunate people were 
put under confinement.? 

Next,. Watson pointed out to the defect of the constant 
fluctuation of tbe assessment under the system of temporary 
settlements. A variable ‘jama’, which increased as the lands 
improved, took away from the landed proprietor the legitimate 
reward of his own industry. Watson observed, ‘‘as he gains 
notbing by the increase of the produce of the soil, it becomes 
his direct interest to leave as much of bis Estate uncultivated 
as be safely can for the chance of a perpetual settlement at 
a fixed assesment the standard of which is to be determined by 
the actual produce of the lands in cultivation at the time.” It 
was partly responsible for the miserable poverty of the people. 
The lands were, as if, cultivated for the sole benefit of the 
Government. The landholders had no profit and naturally 
the advanced assessment increased their debt. But it was the 
raiyat or the cultivator of the soil who suffered most and was 


} Orissa Records, Vol. IT, E. Watson to Goveroment, May 3. 1817, 


pp. 1-9. 
3 Ibid., E. Watson to Government, May 3, 1817, p.2. 
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almost crushed by the multiplied demands of revenue from his 
¥ 1 

drew the attention of the Government to another 
defect of their revenue system. It was about tbe rigour with 
which the land revenue was exacted. The demands against the 
zamindars were not enforced with the indulgence and forbear- 
ance which should have been granted to them. Even their 
just rights were not respected. He even found out that they 
did not receive timely notice of the period fixed for the sale 
of their lands for adverse balances. Legally it was required 
that the notice for the sale of estates should be served to their 
proprietors not less than one month before the sale. But 
usually the notice was served so late that the zamindars had 
no time to deposit their arrears of revenue into the Collector’s 
treasury. This violation of the regulation on the part of the 
Government deprived the zamindars of their just rights of 
saving their estates before sale.” Watson pointed out to an- 
other defect of the revenue system of the British. That was 
in connection with the depreciation of the price of ‘kauris.’ 
The Government had fixed the rate of exchange between silver 
rupees and ‘kauris’ at 4 ‘kabans’ per rupee. The public revenue 
was demanded in silver but the zamindars realized their 
revenue from the cultivators in ‘kauris’ at the fixed. rate of 
exchange. So the zamindars incurred heavy loss and conse- 
quently suffered much whben they paid the Government dues 
at the fluctuating rate of exchange which even went upto 6 to 
7 ‘kabans’ of kauris'’ per rupee.? 

Finally, Watson pointed out that the postponement of the 
permanent settlement of land revenue had caused disappoint- 
ment in the minds of zamindars. He was categorically of the 
opinion that “‘It is a permanent settlement alone which can 
correct the prevailing abuses in the internal detail of the collec- 
tions, repress disorders by the personal influence of the land- 
holders, give vigour and energy to the law, protect and shelter 
the landed interests of the Province from utter extirpation and 
ruin, and restrain e “avagant and fruitless speculations of 


public officers...... ” If it was not possible to grant ‘the boon of 
-~ * Orissa Records, Vol. II, E. Watson to Government, May 3, 1817, p. 3. 

* Ibid., p.6. 

* Ibid., p.4. 
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perpetual settlement’ to Orissa, Watson wanted that at Jeast a 
settlement for a long term, such as 15 or 20 years, should be 
made.! 

Another report on the causes of the disturbances was 
submitted to the Board of Revenue on May 23, 1817 by William 
Trower, the then Collector of Cuttack. Like Watson, the first 
point he discussed in his report was about extensive sale of 
lands which had taken place in Orissa since the British occupa- 
tion. It appeared to him that there were two grounds of com- 
plaint respecting sale of lands, the first was, the disposal of 
estates of a higher ‘jama’ of Rs. 5,000 or more at Calcutta and 
the second, the permission granted to native officers of the 
Government to purchase estates sold at the Collector’s office. 
Practically none among the Oriya zamindars had their agents 
at Calcutta. So they were almost entirely excluded from pur- 
chasing any of the estates sold at the office of the Board of 
Revenue there. Asa remedy to this evil, he suggested that the 
estates for sale should be advertised on the same day at the office 
of the Board and the Collector's ‘cutcherry’ and the condition 
of the sale should be that the highest bidder at eitber of the 
two places should be considered the purchaser. He had many 
proofs of the evil of permitting native officers of Government 
to purchase lands at public sale. There were many cases of 
unfair dealing and gross instances of fraud on record by which 
the Oriyas had been deprived of theire states. However, he was 
inclined to think that greater cause of complaint existed on the 
score of private transfer of property than public sales. For 
an example, he stated that one day a police darogab sold mabals 
to the value of 50,000 rupees which he had purchased for 21,000 
rupees and that was only a small portion of the landed property 
of the province that had passed through his bands.* 

Trower did not agree with the views of Watson that the 
fluctuation of the assessment of land revenue under the system 
of temporary settlements was a cause of dissalisfaction of the 
people of Orissa. The former based his arguments on the 

! Ocrisss Records, Vol. Il, EB. Watson to Government, May 3, 1817, 
, 6-7. 
§ His. W. Trowe:, Collector of Cuttack to J.P. Ward, Acting Sec- 


retary to Board of Revenue, May 23, 18617, pp. 19-35. 
* Ibid., p. 23. 
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consideration tbat the system of annual settlements also existed 
under the Maratha Government. He was of the opinion that the 
Marathas did not care at all for the interests of the people and 
the ‘amils’, who were entrusted with the collection of land re- 
venue, followed a method “altogether arbitrary’. In comparison, 
he felt that the British (administrators at least gave some care 
and attention to the interests of the individuals though they 
followed a system of temporary settlements under which the 
assessment fluctuated. He found out that the British system 
brought disappointment due to the breach of their promise of a 
permanent settlement. As a remedy to that he suggested that a 
decennial settlement would be very agreeable to the zamindars 
provided they would be assured of a permanent settlement at 
the end of that period.’ He was of the definite opinion: that 
arrears were not due to overassessment of estates. Perhaps 
the most operative factor of increasiog balances had been the 
repeated settlements that so closely followed each other. AS 
a result of which the zamindars were kept in a constant state 
of suspense and uncertainty. The shortness of the period, for 
which each successive settlements had been concluded, ren- 
dered it hopeless to look forward to any increase of resources 
from extension of cultivation. But the zamindars made every 
effort to save their estates from public sale. Trower believed 
that it was the ‘system of anticipation’ which was the root of 
all evils in the land revenue system of Orissa.? 

Trower also discussed about the great rigour and severity 
with which the land revenue was collected from the raiyats. 
Such a state of affairs prevailed particularly in the estates 
which were held by officers of the Government and unSscru- 
pulous speculators. The cultivators were burdened with many 
unauthorized ‘abwabs’ or impositions besides the regular land 
revenue. The demands were arbitrary and oppressive. In 
order to prevent such arbitrary impositions, he suggested for the 
exchange of ‘pattas’ and kabuliyats’ between the zamindars 
and the cultivators of the soil op stamped Paper of small price 


3 Orissa Records, Vol. H, W. Trower, Collect7F “Cuttack to J.P. 
Ward, Acting Secretary to Board of Rever,.» fay 23, 1817, p. 24. 


* BRP, No. 22 of May 13, 1819. W. Trower to’ ff Strirling, Novem- 
ber 26. 1818. 
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till the time of the permanent settlement in Orissa.’ 

The depreciation in the price of ‘kauris’ was not a matter 
of surprise to bim because sicca rupees were only received in 
payment of revenue and more than two-tbirds of the rupees 
collected were annvally carried out of the province in conse- 
quence of which silver was very scarce. Both the raiyats and 
zamindars were sufferers in the depreciation of the ‘kaur?’ 
currency. As the rate of exchange between the rupee and the 
‘kauri’ depended cntirely on the scarcity or abundance of the 
former available in the market, Trower wanted to devise certain 
means to keep rupees in the province on a level with the 
‘kauri’ currency. He also wanted that tbe value of ‘kauris’should 
be fixed to the exact relative value of the rupee. He hoped that 
by such a process only, the native currency system would be 
replaced by the British.® 

Trower drew theattention of the Government to another 
defect of the British administrative system in Orissa. Long 
before the outbreak of the rebellion of Khurda, the Govern- 
ment had acknowledged the necessity of providing one or two 
assistants to the Collector. Trower regretted that the necessity 
was not fulfilled. The manifold responsibilities of revenue 
collection and management of ‘khas mabhbals’ in whole of the 
province were too much for a single Collector to perform with 
proper care and attention. He also pointed out that a constant 
change of Collectors bad taken place in Orissa. No sooner had 
one man made himself acquainted with his duties and problems 
of the people in Orissa, he was replaced by another, altogether 
unacquainted with such duties and problems. In Bengal, the 
duties performed by each Collector in revenue matters was 
almost the same on account of the prevalence of the permanent 
zamindari settlement. So the inconvenience of constant changes 
were not felt. But in Orissa, where the settlement was not 
permanent, the constant changes of Collectors were attended 
with ‘incalculable evil’. 

Perhaps, the Government did not feel satisfied with the 
i Orissa Records, Vol. II, W. Trower, Collector.of Cuttack to J.P. 

Ward, Acting Secretary to Board of Reyenue, May 23, 1817, p. 30. 
2 Ibid., pp. 28-9. 


* BRP, No. 22 of May 13, 1819, W. Trower to A. Stirling, November 
24, 1818. 
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explanations furnished by the above noted officers and wanted 
to know in further details the causes of the widespread distur- 
bances of 1817. So it was resolved to set up a Commission on 
September 16, 1817 for enquiry into the general state of affairs 
which prevailed in Orissa and particularly in the territories in 
which disturbances had occurred. The Commission constituted 
of two officers, Major-General G. Martindell and Walter 
Ewer. G. Martindell, as Commanding Officer of the armed 
forces, had enforced the martial law in certain parts of Orissa 
and bad suppressed the disturbances. The nature of his 
duties had given him some local experience. So, it was thought 
expedient to appoint him as a member of the Commission. 
Walter Ewer was a talented Bengal civilian who had achieved 
extraordinary success by his measures for improvement of the 
police, and for the suppression of disorder in the districts of 
Mymensing, Rajasahi and Midnapore. So he was peculiarly 
qualified for tbe trust. He was also appointed as an acting 
Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack. The Government hoped 
that the Commissioners would furnish full information regard- 
ing the real state of affairs and offer specific suggestions with 
a view to the establishment of permanent tranquillity.’ 


THE REGULATION $5 OF 1818 


Before the Commission had submitted its final report, the 
Government made a significant change in the administrative 
set-up of Orissa. It was deemed necessary that a civil servant of 
“high rank, great weight of character and extensive experience 
both inthe judicial and territorial departments” should be 
deputed to Orissa to set things in order. He was to be invested 
with the title of ‘Commissioner in Cuttack’ with the powers 
of general control in the administration of every department. 
In the superintendence of the land revenue within the local 
limits of Orissa, the Commissioner was authorised to assume 
the function and to discharge the “duties of the Board of 
Revenue. A new regulation, which embodied such provisions, 
was passed on April 28, 1818. The regulation 5 of ]818, thus 
introduced a new office of the ‘Commissioner in Cuttack’ 


i BJ (Cr) P, No. 77 of September 16, 1817, Resolution of Government 
of Bengal, September 16, 1817. 
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which became the principal office in the administration of 
Orissa for more than a century. The regulation nominated 
Robert Ker, the second Judge of the Courts of Sadar Dewani 
Adalat and Nizamat Adalat, to act as the first ‘Commissioner 
in Cuttack’. 


WALTER BWER'S REPORT OF 1818 


Walter Ewer alone submitted his voluminous report to tbe 
Government on May 13, 1818 in which he discussed all aspects 
of the early British administration in Orissa.? 

He first discussed the factors which led to the rebellion 
at Khurda. He found out that its inhabitants had lived in 
ease and contentment under the Government of native princes. 
The regular assessment of land revenue on the raiyats was 
light. Besides, the raiyats or cultivators of the soil had the 
freedom of approach and appeal to the ruler at all 
times against the misconduct of inferior officers of the 
Government which afforded them an effectual security. Khurda 
was brought under the direct control of the British Govern- 
ment in 1805 and for two years it was left under the manage- 
ment of Major Fletcher. He undertook the settlement of the 
estate which was afterwards completed and revised by the 
first tahsildar, Golam Kadir. The settlement was based on the 
actual quantity of land in cultivation, and the nature and value 
of the produce, which were ascertained with ‘tolerable accu- 
racy’, The assessment of land revenue by Fletcher and the 
first tahsildar was moderate although it was higher than that 
which the raiyats were accustomed to pay. However, it upset 
the former system of Khurda in some respects. (The ‘sarbarah- 
kars’, who were only the ministerial agents of the former 
Government, became a sort of farmers of the revenue. As 
there was no restraint on them, they became guilty of abuses 
and oppressive exactions. Ewer reported that “In place of the 
mild, revered, and efficient authority of the Rajab was now 
substituted that of the Judge and Collector in Cuttack, to 
whom an ignortant inhabitant of Khoordah would seldom dream 
of appealing’’. Naturally the common people suffered under 


1 BJ(cr)P No. 44 of April 28, 1818, Regulation 5 of 1818. 
* BRP, No. 15 of July 17, 1818, Ewer to Government, May 13, 1818. 
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the British administration from the beginning. 
The subsequent events added much to the initial sulla 
ings of the people. In 1809-10, Kburda was let out in farm 
for 10 years to a Bengali speculator and Ewer was convinced 
that the rapid deterioration of Khburda territories began from 
that year. That speculator almost doubled the ‘jama’ of tbe 
estate. It was not possible to collect such a heavy amount but 
his extortions made a lasting impression of horror on tbe 
minds of the people. He was thrown out of the engagement 
by the Government for his arrears of revenue only after two 
years and the estate came under the direct management of the 
Government. The Government also subsequently increased 
the ‘jama’ of the estate without proper enquiry and in 1815- 
16, the ‘jama’ was much above tbe original assessment of 
Major Fletcher. Ewer did not hesitate to point out that the 
oppressive weight of taxation on the cultivators in 1815-16 was 
twice the ‘jama’ of 1804-5. Such a ruinous land revenue policy 
combined with maladministration in other departments created 
a state of desperate misery for the people of Khurda which 
cluminated in the outbreak of 1817.3 
Next, Ewer then proceeded to analyse the factors which 
led to the discontent of the people in general in other parts of 
Orissa. His findings on the errors of the land revenue policy 
and administration were on tbe same line with those of Watson 
and Trower. He found out that the constant transfer of landed 
property by public and private sale was always spoken of with 
strong feelings of disgust by the people. It was calculated 
that more than two-tbird of the original proprietors were dis- 
placed from their estates during tbe first 14 years of British 
administration. It led to undue extortion from the cultivators 
by the new proprietors. Ewer declared that be did not re- 
member a single instance of complaint on the part of a raiyat 
in the estate of an original proprietor against His zamindar. 
But from raiyats and ‘mukaddams’ of the estates which 
were held in farm or belonged to the ‘foreigners’*, the com- 
No. 15 of July 17, 1818, Ewer to Government, May 13, 1818. 


* In this connection the term “foreigners’ denoted muslim, Bengali 


and other non-Oriya zamindars who came in the wake of British 
administration. 
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plaints were ‘numerous and distressing’. The cultivators com- 
plained that their zamindars constantly increased the rent of 
their lands and even it was doubled at times. On the other 
hand, the zamindars asserted that the Government had increas- 
ed the ‘jama’ of their estates continually without any reference 
to their resources. Thus, so thought Ewer, the ultimate 
responsibility of all troubles came to the shoulders of the 
Government. In this connection he raised the question of the 
failure of the British laws and regulations which were intro- 
duced in Orissa. It was a matter of grave concern that not a 
single regulation had been translated into Oriya, the language 
of the people in Orissa. They were translated only into Persian 
and Bengali. To add to this inconvenience, the Government 
had followed a policy of systematic exclusion of the natives of 
Orissa from all offices in theic administrative machinery. Not 
only that they had been thrown into the background, but 
also that they had been subjected to the exactions and injustice 
of the Bengali ‘amlas’, who monopolised all subordinate offices 
of the administration at that time. Ewer felt convinced that 
the exclusion of the Oriyas from ‘all offices of trust and res- 
ponsibility” had tended to check and confine the diffusion of 
knowledge of the British system to a great extent.! 

Ewer saw that with reference to its total area, Orissa paid 
a higher assessment of land revenue than Bengal and Bibar. 
According to the Reunel’s map, the area of Bengal, Bihar and 
Midnapore was 1,49,217 square miles. The ‘jama’ at the per- 
petual settlement was sicca Rs. 2,68,00,939 or it was about 171 
sicca rupees per square mile. But the area of Orissa (excluding 
the hill tracts) was, according to his calculation, 6300 square 
miles. The assessment of land revenue was sicca Rs. 14,38,382 
or about sicca Rs. 232 per square mile. This estimate also 
included the rent-free lands and estates whose ‘jama’ were 
fixed like Ali, Kanika and Kujang etc. So the lands which 
were actually on the rent-roll of the Government paid about 
1 annas per ‘bigha’. {t was much higher than the average 
assessment per ‘bigha’ in Bengal and Bihar which scarcely 
exceeded 5 anpas for lands actually cultivated at the time of 
the permanent settlement, He concluded, therefore, that the 


3 BRP, No. 15 of July 17, 1818, Ewer to Government, May 13, 1818. 
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assessment of land revenue in Orissa ‘has, however, notoriously 
been fixed or at least augmented at hazard, without any 
factory ascertainment whatever of the real value ନ Hie 
ties of the estate from which an increase has been levied. 
On the subject of loss from calamity of season, he ନ 
out that the refusal to grant any remission to the zamin 
for the failure of crops had been constantly urged upon by 
them as a very serious hardship. Petitions were numerous to 
that effect. The Maratbas made continual deductions from 
the rent-roll in proportion to the demage sustained in seasonal 
calamities. But unfortunately for the peasants and zamindars 
of Orissa, the British Government did not follow the practice 
of the Marathas.® 
Ewer also discussed the problem of currency in the 
province and the grievances associated with the depreciation of 
‘kauris’. ‘Kauris’ were received in payment of revenue till the 
end of 1807-8 upto which they maintained the Government rate 
of exchange in the market. But the rate of exchange suddenly 
fell after that year and the ‘kauris’ were much depreciated. It 
perbaps reached the lowest rate in the Cuttack market in 1811- 
12 (about 7 kahans of kauris per sicca rupee.) It rose subse- 
quently and again fell but not to so low a rate as before. These 
wide variations in the rate of exchange, Ewer believed, were un- 
known elsewhere and in the interior of the province the pea- 
sents, who disposed of their produce for ‘kauris’, sustained 
miost ruinous loss from the high rate at which they had to pur- 
chase rupees in exchange of those ‘kauris’. The question of 
the ‘kauri’ currency escaped altogether the notice of the special 
Settlement Commissioners, Charles Buller and John Richard- 
son, but it had frequently been raised by different Collectors. 
E. Scottwaring reported the matter in 1811 and his opinion of 
the “serious inconvenience, delay and loss resulting from the 
difficulty found in converting cowries into rupees” was deci- 
dediy expressive of the gravity of the situation. G. Warde re- 
marked in a letter in September 1812 that “whatever may be 
tbe real merits of the question, complaints on the subject of 
the cowrie currency were almost universal throughout the 
rr 


* BRP. No. 15 of July 17, 1818, Ewer to Government, Msy 13, 1818. 
* Ibid. 
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district.” William Trower had also cxplicitly declared that the 
depreciation of ‘kauris’ had frequently ruined the peasants in 
Orissa. Ewer pointed out that the Government did not take 
notice of the views of the local revenue officers on the matter. 
He was of the opinion that an actual scarcity of silver was at 
the root of the trouble. A considerable proportion of silver 
currency was drained out of the province. In the days of the 
Marathas, the greatest annual remittance of surplus revenue ta. 
the treasury of Nagpur never exceeded, as far as Ewer could, 
find out, 4 lakhs of rupees. That amount was almost invariably 
remitted by bills of exchange. But the average annual remit- 
tance from the treasury of the British Collector in Orissa to 
Calcutta had been equivalent to more than 7} lakhs of sicca 
rupees since its acquisition. In each of the years, 1814-15 and 
1815-16, about 10 lakhs of rupees were sent ou: of Orissa. Con- 
sequently, the value of ‘kauris’ fell in market and {fed to the 
hardship of the raiyats who were required to pay their govern- 
mental dues in silver only.! i 

Finally, Ewer suggested several! measures for the improve- 
ment of the land revenue administration in Orissa. He wanted 
that the system of biennial and triennial setttements should 
cease as speedily as possible. The land holders should be 
allowed to enjoy for a long period of years the full profits of 
their industry and outlay of capital in their estates. At least 
they should obtain the certainty of a respite for some times to 
come from increased demand on lands actually in cultivation. 
It did not appear to him that a permanent settlement was 
indispensable for such an end. He believed that only a limita- 
tion of the existing amount of taxation for a number of years 
would cure one of the worst maladies from which Orissa suffer- 
ed. He recommended that a settlement of land revenue sbould 
be made for a number of years and warned the authorities that 
any promise or allusion to a permanent settlement should be 
cautiously avoided. In this connection, Ewer pointed out that 
though some Muslim and Bengali zamindars were eager for a 
permanent settlement, no genuine native zamindar of Orissa 
complained about the matter in his long list of grievances 
against the British administration. He even went on to say 


1 BRP, No. 15 of July 17, 1818, Ewer to Government. May 13, 1818. 
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tbat “I much doubt whetber one-balf of the native land-holders 
ever even heard of the promised boon.” However, be conclu- 
ded that for the peculiar circumstances of Orissa and its suffer- 
ings, it had the extraordinary claims to the grant of a perma- 
nent settlement as early as possible.” 

Thus, Ewer’s report revealed the shortcomings of the 
British administration in Orissa during the early years, analysed 
its causes and suggested some changes in the policy for amelio- 
ration of the condition of the people. Even before Ewer 
submitted his report, the Government had appointed Rebert 
Ker, a high official, as the ‘Commissioner in Cuttack" to bring 
about decisive changes in the administration of Orissa. Espe- 
cially he was required to extricate the revenue department 
from the most hopeless disorder and confusion.? i 


CHANGE OF POLICY, 1818-1822 

Ker arrived at Cuttack on June 10, 1818 snd found that 
there was a large amount of arrears of land revenve in Orissa. 
The arrears for 1817-18 were Rs. 12,63,953, which was about 
three-fourth of the whole ‘jama’ of the province. The arrears 
of the previous years and their interest amounted to Rs. 
6,60, 615. So the total arrears were as bigh as Rs. 19,24,568 
when Ker took charge of the administration of Orissa. In those 
circumstances, Ker adopted a wise policy of relinquishing such 
portions of the arrears which appeared as beyond the possibi- 
lity of realization. The arrears thus written off were Rs. 
5,81,944. They were written off in favour of those proprietors 
who exerted themselves to make good of the revenue of 
1817-18. The success of the policy was evident from the fact 
that the aggregate balance was reduced to Rs. 8,90,198 by tbe 
close of the year 1819 and the revenues of 1818-19 and 1819-20 
were realized within the respective years with a Sa}ance of 
about Rs. 40,000 only in each year: In 1818, the sale of the 
estates was also reduced to 88 only. It further decreased iw 
13 and 4 only in two succeeding years.? 
* BRP, No. 15 of July 17, 1818; Bwer to Governmeat, May 13, 1818. 


* BRP, No. 25 of May 19, 1830, A. Stirl j 
ସସ କୁ ନ ନ ନ irling to W. Blunt, Commissioner 


* Letters from the Court, Territorial (Revenue) Department, Vol. 10 
(Continted on next page} 
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Ker also declared that the most liberal allowance should 
be made in case of those proprietors who would satisfactorily 
prove their inability to pay the ‘jama'’ of their estates on account 
of the calamity of the season, as well as for other losses includ- 
ing loss due to over-assessment. In granting such indulgence to 
the zamnindars, he not only took into consideration the ultimate 
interest of the Government, but also kept in view the dictates 
of justice and humanity. His utmost desire was to reduce the 
sale of the estates for arrears of revenue and he took recourse 
to that method only when all other attempts had failed. In 
this connection he pointed out to the defective manner in 
which the Benga! Code for the collection of land revenue had 
operated in Orissa for years together. He found out that the 
practice of issuing written demands for arrears had long since 
fallen into disuse. The Jevy of interest on arrears had been 50 
uncertain and irregular that the dread of it as a penalty did 
not operate in the minds of zamindars or farmers to be regular 
in their payments. That which the regulation prescribed as a 
last resort viz., the sale of lands by public auction, had been 
the sole process in Orissa for realizing the arrears of revenue. 
He was convinced that had the rules for the collection of the 
public dues been enforced with more care and attention much 
of the evil and confusion which had long beset in the revenue 
affairs of Orissa might have been avoided.! 

Ker strongly recommended for enacting a new regulation 
in order to preserve the remnant of the native land-holders 
from ruin, which mainly resulted from the sale of their estates. 
His recommendation was accepted by the Government and a 
new regulation (regulation 10 of 1818) was promulgatéd in 
November 1818. The principal objects of the said regulation 
were to enable the Collector to arrest and put in confinement 
the person of a defaulter, and to substitute the mode of en- 
forcing payment, as he might deem it preferable, to the*sale of 
his lands. However, the Court of Directors thought that such 


{Continusd from previous poge} 
Court of Directors to Governor-General in Council, December 10, 
1823. 
! BRP, No. 25 of May 19, 1820, A. Stirling to W. Blunt, Commissioner 
at Catteck, February 29, 1820. 
¥ Ibid. 
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powers in the hands of the Colectors might be abused and 
therefore, they directed : “This extraordinary power ought to be 
exercised only in extreme casas, and much vigilance should be 
employed on the part of the Superintending authorities in 
taking cognizance of the proceedings of the Collectors in this 
respect, and it is for this purpose that we have here so parti- 
cularly noticed the danger. 
The Government also adopted another measure for im- 
proving the situation in Orissa. The triennial settlement of the 
regulation 6 of 1816 was extended for three years more i.e., 
upto the end of 1821-22 by the new regulation 13 of 1818. The 
ama’ was reduced by more tban one lakh of rupees and was 
fixed at Rs. 15,27,834 as against the previous ‘jama’ of 
Rs. 16,37,924. By this reduction of the ‘jama’ the over-assessed 
estates got some relief and the Government anticipated regular 
payment of revenues from those estates. The Court of 
Directors approved in principle the extension of the settlement 
till September 1822. Tbey also believed that the reduction of 
‘jama’, which was based on actual resources of the estates, 
would ultimately recover the people from the prevalent state 
of depression.? | 
The Court of Directors also gave approval for improving 
the efficiency of the administrative machinery in Orissa. Two 
Assistants to the Collector were appointed for proper super- 
vision of the revenue affairs which was not possible on the part 
of a single Collector. The Court desired that the Collector 
should regulate the spbere of operations of his Assistants in 
such a manner so as to render them “‘most conducive to the 
right administration of the interests confined to his charge.””3 
Thus within a few years of the Rebellion of 1817, the Govern- 
ment took decisive steps to end the chaotic condition and to 
reform the administrative machinery. By 1822, order had been 
restored and tranquillity prevailed in Orissa. That year the 
Government took the next step in its land revenue policy. 


Mat 


3 Letters from the Court, Territorial (Revenue) Department, Vol. 10 
Court of Directors to Governor-General ip Council, December 10, 
1823. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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The Paika Revolt of Khurda, 1817 
Pritish Acharya 


The Paika Revolt was an armed revolt of the traditional Paika militia in the 
state of Khurda in Odisha in the year 1817. It began in the month of March and 
sporadically and intermittently continued for nearly a year. The revolt had been led by 
Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mahapatra, who was traditionally a Buxi, military commander, 
under the king of Khurda. It had nearly swept away the British in Khurda, Pipili, 
Banapur and Puri for months before being crushed by the forces of East India Com- 
pany. It was not a purely military revolt of disgruntled or demobilized soldiers but had 
a component that gave it a character of a civil uprising in which the Khurda paikas, 
tribesmen, peasants, the traditional rent collectors and people engaged in native salt 
manufacturing, an industry tottering due to the monopoly of salt trade by the Com- 
pany, all had joined. The uprising was against the unjust Company rule. It broke out 
four decades earlier to the Great Revolt of 1857 and set a strong tradition of defiance 
to the alien Company’s rule in the eastern state of Odisha. It has always been a great 
source of inspiration to the nationalists” struggle for independence in the late 19th and 
early 20th century. Scholars have highlighted how Social memory can be generally 
understood as the shared narratives of a community's past, which are vital to its 
identity and unity. Memories are selected for their relevance to individuals; public 
memories (and the process of articulating them, in whatever form) take shape within 
the structure of significance of event to a social group. This in turn helps shape the 
group’s identity and informs how individuals see the relevance of various experiences. 
Events and actions are distilled into simplified forms that can be with no trouble trans- 
mitted and preserved. Stripped of context, social memory becomes a transmission of 
meanings and ideals rather than empirical facts: it is not stable at the level of informa- 
tion; it is stable, rather, at the level of shared meanings and remembered images. 
What is vital is not whether social memories are accurate in any factual sense (if 
irdeed facts about the past can exist at all) but how people select, transmit, and agrec 
upon their shared memories. John Gillis notes that identities and memores are nat 
things we think about, but things we think with. 

Khurda as an Autonomous Kingdom: 

Khurda was a principality under the Gajapati king of Pun during the 15th and 
16th centuries. Taking advantage of the defeat of the Gajapati king Mukunda Deva at 
the hands of the Afghan rulers of Bengal in 1568 and the consequent contlict between 
the Mughals and the Afghans for control over the province, Ramachandra Deva, the 
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young zamindar of Khurda, declared himself the ruler of Odisha. His station Khurda 
village at the feet of Barunai Hills gave him and his men the required strategic defence 
in the event of military conflicts. Very soon he expanded his kingdom and declared 
himself as the Gajapati, Chief King of the province. As the original Gajapati kings of 
Puri had become very weak, the Afghans and Mughals dealt with him on the matters 
related to Odisha. The local princes and the priestly class. especially the class in charge 
of Puri Jagannath temple, also sought his mediation for the solution of provincial level 
disputes. Finally after the Mughal occupation of Odisha in 1593, he was recognized as 
the Gajapati king under the Mughals. This formally elevated his position among the 
princes of Odisha. Since the close of the 16th century the prince or king of Khurda 
became the custodian of Puri and the Jagannath temple which bestowed him with 
legitimacy and bolstered his image further. 


Puri under the Marathas 

In 1751 the Marathas took over Odisha from the Mughals. However, it did 
not change the political situation much in Khurda until 1760, when the Khemidis of 
Ganjam claiming themselves to be the real Gajapati king, invaded Puri to establish 
control over the Jagannath temple. The Khurda prince Birakesari Deva (1739-1781) 
sought the help of the Marathas and promised to pay one lakh rupees to them in lieu of 
their military help. The Marathas intervened and the Khemids were repelled from Puri. 
However, Birakeshari Deva’s failure to compensate the Marathas as per the agree- 
ment compelled Khurda to surrender four mahals, estates. to them. The mahals were 
Jagannath Chhattar (K shetra) and Serai, Rahang, Lembai and Chabiskud. All these 
were highly fertile and yielded good revenue. Among this territorial loss, the loss of 
Puri was crucial as it involved grave loss of both material as well as spiritual legitimacy 
to the ruler who was unable to safeguard the abode of Lord. It was the dwelling place 
of Jagannath, the ‘supreme deity’ of the province and fetched a good amount of money 
to the state treasury in the form of pilgrim tax. The prince could not reconcile to this 
loss and went crazy and killed four of his sons for their ` failure’ to re-capture the 
mahals. The Marathas deposed him and made his grandson the king of Khurda. In 
1795, Mukunda Deva 11 became the king and lived till 1817. It was during his life time 
that the Marathas were overthrown from Odisha; the East India Company took over 
Khurda and the rest of Odisha in 1803; the king of Khurda allowed safe passage to 
the Company troops through his kingdom with the hope of Puri being restored to his 
control after the removal of the Marathas. Now Odisha came under the British occu- 
pation; Khurda was made a khasmahal (brought under the Company’s direct admin- 
istration) in 1806 leading to regular revenue settlements and exorbitant hike in rent; the 


prince of Khurda was reduced to a pensioner and was confined to Puri by the British; 
and the Paika revolt broke out in 1817. 
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Who were The Paikas? 

The Paika is a colloquial form of the word padatika or foot soldiers. Even 
after the inclusion of horses and elephants in the army, all the army personnel contin- 
ued to be known as Paikas in the province. Besides the combatant soldiers, all other 
non-combatant persons involved in various battle related activities, like the drummers, 
suppliers of provision, grass cutters for the horses and other helpers were also called 
Paikas. The Paiks became a synonym of the traditional militias. However. their main 
concentration was in Khurda and the adjoining areas as of these enjoyed a strategic 
location in the province from military and political view points. The Paikas also per- 
formed police duties and acted as protectors of the state properties. They supported 
the local princes and zamindars as armed militia. As observed by the contemporary 
Company officials (A. Sterling and G. Toynbee), the Paikas had been divided into 
three ranks, distinguished by names taken from their works or the weapons they used. 
They were: the praharis, who carried the khandas (swords) and were stationed as 
guards; the banuas (derived from the term bana means crackers). who used the 
matchlock and were sent for distant expeditions; and the dhenkias, who were armed 
with bows and arrows and a sword and performed all sorts of duties. 

The Paikas were granted land for their services and had been exempted from 
payment of any rent. Thus, they engaged in cultivation as peasants and formed the 
militia at the time of battle. Through the Paika system, forest dwellers were settled as 
peasants and were expected to act as the mercenaries of the state. They were known 
for their great devotion and loyalty to the will of their lords. Besides the chasa or the 
cultivating community, occasionally individuals of the ‘lowest’ caste such as kandaras 
(derived from kanda or stem), panas (from the word parna or leat) and bauri (from 
bana or forest) (This suggests that they these people had been earlier forest dwellers 
before taking to settled life.) also formed the class of Paika engaged in cultivation as 
well as in state services. The process of formation of state, a process that had been 
delayed in Orissa, was now bringing these forest dwellers into sedentary life style and 
imposing the social hierarchy of caste on them too. Physical exercise and military drill 
was a requirement for the Paikas to remain fit for battle time and other intemal security 
duties. This they regularly did in the village akhada (gym) under the care of the Paika 
veterans. They rehearsed for noise less cat walk or sly guerrilla movement, called ‘Pa’ 
movement, which grew as a form of entertainment and became the main base of many 
dance forms including the ‘Chhau’ in Odisha. They propitiated ‘mantras,’ magical 
spells, to ‘immunize’ themselves against the enemy’s weapons. As stated earlier, many 
of the forest dwellers in search of secured sources of food came to the village settle- 
ments and were settled by the village community under the auspices of the zamindars 
and the village headmen on the outskirts of the village. Many of them were given land 
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grants for cultivation in lieu of their mercenary military and police services to the emerging 
regional state structure. The system of Paika sustained them in the village community 
and helped in the expansion of agriculture and in the process of formation of state. 
They always felt that their fate was tied to the prince, which made them highly loyal to 
the traditional chiefs. With the coming of the Company's rule, the local princes were 
deposed, their jagirs were abolished and the Paikas lost the right of rent free land that 
they had enjoyed under these chiefs. Consequently, the popular resentment leading to 
civil revolts against the Company rule was obvious outcome. The sturdy Paikas emerged 
its vanguard for they held the traditional arms and had the required physical fitness for 
that. However, others also did not lag behind in their overt and covert support to the 
revolt. because due to the decline in local salt industry, replacement of cowry cells by 
rupee currency for transactions and denial of traditional forest rights to the tribes’ men, 
their sufferings were no less. Thus, though the agrarian community without any modern 
education in the early decades of the 19th Century did not understand much about the 
complexities of the British rule, it led the revolt at atime, when the Company’s rule had 
not yet fully consolidated its position in Odisha and in elsewhere in the country. 


Jayee Rajguru and the Revolt in 1804: A Pre-cursor of Revolt of 1817 
Nearly 13 years before Buxi Jagabandhu it was Jayee Rajguru, who had 
raised the banner of revolt in Khurda in 1804. Jayee was the royal preceptor, Rajguru, 
and the dewan of the kingdom of Khurda at the time of British occupation of Odisha 
in October 1803. The British had sought permission of the Khurda prince for the 
movement of their troops through the state. In their fight against the Marathas in Odisha, 
the British had also asked for Paika help. In lieu they had promised to pay one lakh 
rupees to the prince. The prince Mukunda Deva II agreed to the proposal with the 
hope that the control of Puri and the other four mahals could be re-gained after the 
Marathas had been over thrown by the British. However, Jayee, an astute Brahmin 
and a shrewd Rajguru had advised the prince against it. Finally, the British occupation 
of Maratha territories did take place with the support of Khurda, but the promises 
made by the British were not fully kept by them. Only a part of payment promised was 
made to Khurda. The frustrated Rajguru made elaborate plans to conquer the pilgrim 
city and the other mahals from the Company. In March 1804 the negotiations between 
Khurda and the British failed and the first Paika revolt under the leadership of Jayee 
Rajguru broke out, barely five months after the British occupation of Odisha. The 
Paika militia attacked the Company’s men in Pipli and wounded many British troops 
on 22 November 1804. The Company’s retaliation was swift and ruthless. The British 
troops stormed the fort of Khurda; Mukunda Deva Il and the Rajguru were arrested 
from the Barunai Hills on 3 January 1805. After their trial the pliable prince was re- 
leased and was confined to Puri on an annual pension. Al! his royal power or privileges 
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were withdrawn. The recalcitrant and obstinate Rajguru was executioned in the 
Medinipur fort on 6 December 1806. With this the Paikas lost their leader and waited 
till 1817 to revolt against the British for the second time, for their plight and predica- 
ment had been worsening with each passing year of the Company’s rule in Khurda 
and elsewhere in the province. 


Emergence of Buxi Jagabandhu As the Leader of the Revolt of 1817: 

Irfan Habib summarizes how colonialism created a social structure leading to 
the growth and flowering of the parasitic classes in the economy. This provided an 
instrumentality for the external exploitation by imperialism. The advent of the colonial 
rule disrupted the indigenous economy and substituted it for new social structure, 
characterized by de-industrialization, de-urbanization, collapse of traditional mercan- 
tile capital and pauperization of vast section of rural and urban classes in which, recur- 
rent and intense famines became inevitable. Tax from the land remained a primary 
source of revenue for the kings and emperors since time immemorial. Nevertheless, 
the ownership pattern of land had witnessed changes over centuries. In the pre-capi- 
talist stage of Indian economy, the idea of absolute ownership did not exist. All classes 
connected with land possessed certain rights. Unlike, the ancient and medieval period, 
the British imperial rule unleashed far reaching changes in Indian agrarian structure. 
New land tenures, new land ownership concepts, tenancy changes and heavier de- 
mand for land revenue brought havoc changes, both in rural economy and social web. 
Adam Smith had said that a trader was a bad sovereign or ruler and vice versa. His 
opinion was coloured by his view of the British East India Company. However, the 
traders of the British East India Company took the business of government so seri- 
ously that they succeeded in building up a vast bureaucracy with its span of control 
ranging from the official on the spot through a long chain of intermediaries. They also 
change the relative rights, interests and privileges of various classes in the agricultural 
community, owning, occupying, managing or cultivating the lands and sharing in its 
produce. 

The agrarian crises due to the Company's policies produced a leader of the 
people, Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mahapatra. Popularly known as Buxi Jagabandhu, 
had been the traditional Buxi, military commander, of Khurda. His position was sec- 
ond only to the king in rank. For generations his family held the valuable estate of 
Rodanga Garh in Khurda. After the conversion of Khurda into a khasmahal under 
direct administration of the Company, like the other land holders, Jagabandhu lost not 
only his official Buxi position, but also the right of rent free land. Now he had to pay 
the rent in the court. Unaware of the bureaucratic complexities he made the payment 
through a middle man, who for sometime worked in the court at Cuttack. This man 
had plans to usurp the land in his name. He appropriated the paid rent himself and got 
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the estate belonging to the Buxi auctioned in his own name. Even the Buxi’s appeal in 
higher court did not yield any result. This infuriated the Buxi to raise the banner of 
revolt, for which the Paikas and other peasants suffering similar fate were ready. The 
Khond tribes of adjoining Ghumsar also joined the revolt instantly, because their plight 
due to the loss of their traditional rights over the forest land under the new Company 
regime was also impinging on their sustenance. Further, the local prince of Ghumsar 
gave tacit support to it. Confluence of all these factors made the ensuing rebellion very 
intense and ferocious. 


The Narrative of Revolt of 1817: 

The Khurda revolt began in March 1817, when the Khonds from Ghumsar 
and the Paikas of Khurda jointly raided Banapur and attacked everything that sym- 
bolized the new Company’s establishment there. Even the mahajans and sahukars 
advancing loan to the peasants with the sole motive of appropriating their land and 
other valuable materials were not spared. The sarvarakars, the traditional rent collec- 
tors, the dalabeheras, bisbhoyis and zamindars joined the revolt. All these were middle 
level officials with a relatively bigger land holding and land rights combined with some 
local administrative duties. They now assumed the role of the local leaders and politi- 
cal mobilizers. Like the ordinary peasants and tenants, their plight too suffered under 
the new dispensation because of the denial of remission of rent they had enjoyed 
earlier and the rigidity in its collection under the new rule even at the time of exigencies 
like drought and other natural calamities. 

In March 1817, a 400 strong contingent of Khond tribesmen from Ghumsar crossed 
into Khurda; the Dalabeheras and Paikas joined them. The rebels attacked the police 
station and other Government buildings at Banapur, took away about Rs. 15,000 
Government money and killed over 100 men. The Salt Agent of the southern division, 
Mr. Becher. narrowly escaped from this popular fury. However, his boat on the Chilka 
Lake was captured and plundered. The rebels then marched on Khurda. More crowds 
Joined them on the way, because of their success at Banapur. The officials stationed at 
dared not offer any resistance and fled away for safety. All the government buildings 
were burnt to the ground and the treasury was sacked. A part of rebel contingent 
moved to Lembai, where it killed a sarvarkar( rent collector), Charan Patnaik, for he 
was suspected to be a Company loyalist. The magistrate of Cuttack moved to Khurda 
to control the rebellion. By the beginning of April 1817, the number of rebels had 
swelled to about 3000. They constantly attacked the government forces thereby forc- 
ing the Magistrate to retreat to Cuttack on 4 April 1817. However, in the ensuing 
encounter, Lt. Faris, who accompanied the Magistrate, was killed. 

The rebels under the leadership of the Buxi also reached Puri and requested Mukunda 
Deva II, the former king of Khurda and a pensioner confined to Puri, to Join them and 
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to lead the revolt. The pensioner king did not join, but had his sympathy for the revolt. 
Taking advantage of the crises, he gathered courage to come out of the confinement 
and made elaborate preparations for leaving Puri. The pilgrim city, Puri came under 
the control of the rebels. The covert support of the prince in Puri gave strength and 
popular legitimacy to them. The Magistrate of Cuttack recommended that once the 
Company re-gained control over this most important pilgrim city, the prince should be 
removed to Cuttack, the Company’s headquarter in Odisha. A reward of Rs. 5000 
was also announced on the head of the rebel sirdars on 12 April 1817 and martial law 
was imposed in the entire Khurda territory. 

(On 12 April 1817 the rebels burnt the government cutchery and several other 
public buildings in Puri. The private houses of the Europeans were also not spared. In 
the resultant clash 15 rebels were killed and many more were wounded. But, very 
soon more people joined the rebels. The priests of the temple openly proclaimed the 
fall of British rule and the restoration of the king's rule in Odisha. This created a mass 
upsurge forcing the European officials stationed in Puri to leave for Cuttack, where 
they safely reached on 18 Apnil 1817. 

By the second half of April, 1817 martial law had been proclaimed in Puri, 
Pipli, Lembai, Kotdesh, Khurda and Banapur. All communications between Cuttack 
and southern part of the province were completely cut off. By the end of April 1817, 
the British swung into action and repressive mode. An armed British contingent re- 
turned to Puri and took the prince to Cuttack as their captive. There were attempts to 
rescue the prince on the way. Some 2500 rebels encountered the British forces es- 
corting the prince. But, their attempts proved futile, because the British used modern 
arms and scared the mass of crowd. The rebels consisting of the Paikas and the 
ordinary village people had only traditional arms, which were no match to the British 
arms. On 11 May 1817 the prince reached Cuttack as a Company prisoner and was 
placed in close confinement in the Barabati tort till his death on 30 November 1817. 
By the end of May 1817 the revolt had been effectively suppressed, although the 
tensions continued to prevail and repressive measures under martial law unremuttingly 
continued till April 1818. Many rebels were arrested; summary trials were conducted 
and harsh punishments were given to them. 


The flare-up of popular sympathies outside Khurda: 

It is true that most of the events related to the revolt took place in the Khurda 
region. It was most formidable there. The Paikas of Khurda were most active under 
their leader Jagabandhu Bidyadhar. The Khonds from Ghumsar had rushed to Khurda 
to join the revolt there. However, the Paikas all over the southern and eastern parts of 
the province were not reluctant in their support to Khurda. They burnt the police 
stations of Asareswar, Tiran, Hariharpur, Gop and committed many violent activities 
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there. The prince of Kujang and Kanika also secretly helped the rebels. The princes 
of Ghumsar, Nayagarh and Ranapur were often warned for protecting the absconding 
rebels of Khurda. When the British troops reached Kujang to take control of the 
situation in September 1817, the Paikas attacked their boats in Paradip. On 19 Sep- 
tember 1817 in a similar event some 2000 Paikas and the local people encountered 
the British troops, but were over powered and routed completely. Besides the local 
prince of Kujang, the other prominent rebel leaders there were Narayan Paramguru 
and Bamdev Patjoshi. 

The Paikas of Gop adjoing Khurda under their leader Karunakar Sirdar 
[Sardar] raised the banner of revolt in June 1817. The police station was burnt. The 
rebels deserted the village fearing British retaliation. It was a common practice for the 
British troops to burn the rebel villages to scare the rebels. 


The Aftermath of Revolt: 

The 1817 was a major revolt in Odisha. It broke out in Khurda and extended 
more or less to the greater part of the province. As G. Toynbee, who worked as 
Revenue Superintendent of Cuttack, accepted in his writing, A Sketch of the History 
of Orissa: From 1803-1828, (1873), when he said, “... it doubtless appeared to 
many of the proprietors that our reign was at an end, and that we were about to be 
driven out of the country”. It was an unequal battle in which the British were clearly at 
the upper end, but the rebels gave a tough fight, because of their determination to fight. 
Even after the suppression of the revolt, the Buxi and some of his close associates like 
Krushna Chandra Bhramorbar Ray, Gopal Chhotrai and Pindaki Bahubalendra ab- 
sconded and remained at large for a long time, despite the government efforts to nab 
them dead or alive. The Government's failure was largely due to the popular support 
the rebels enjoyed throughout. Even the princes of Nayagarh and Ranapur were ‘sus- 
pected’ to have helped the rebels in their absconding. In December 1817, the rebels 
even regrouped themselves under the leadership of Gopal Chhotrai and took another 
political trajectory in the form of robbing and looting of the houses of the supporters of 
the Government. They dissuaded the peasants from paying revenue to the Govern- 
ment. In a conciliatory move. in order to pacify the situation, the Company Govern- 
ment offered general amnesty to all the rebels except their main leaders. It was also 
notified in 1818 that the balances of previous years and the interest on all revenue 
arrears would be remitted to those peasants, who would pay up in full for year 1817- 
18. This was a big concession to assuage the feelings of peasants. The Buxi was finally 
convinced to surrender in 1825. He was given a monthly pension of Rs. 150 and was 
confined to Cuttack, where he died in 1829. His trusted Dewan Krushna Chandra 
Bhramarbar Rai also surrendered and was confined to Cuttack. 
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In the mean while, preparations were made for the conviction of the ‘grave 
offenders’ or the more active rebels. A Military Commission was set up in May 
1817 and General Sir Gabriel Martindell was deputed to act as its Commissioner to 
oversee the trial. He reported against 268 persons and awarded punishment to them. 
Gopal Chhotrai and four of his associates Vishnu Paikari, Ram Singh, Nar Singh and 
Nath Pradhan were sentenced to death for treason. Parasuram Patnik and 
Sachidanand Patnik were also given death sentences for the offences of murder. 
Another group of prominent 103 rebels were deported for life and 55 others were 
given varied terms of rigorous imprisonment. 


The Ewer Report: 

Mr. Walter Ewer was an associate of General Gabriel Martindeltl in the Mili- 
tary Commission in Khurda. Mr. Ewer also conducted a Commission of Inquiry to 
investigate the causes of the revolt. Its Report which came to be known as the 
Ewer’s Report was submitted in May 1818. The report discussed the causes of the 
revolt in great details and concluded that the revolt was due to the ruinous effects of 
maladministration, abuse of power and wide-spread corruption in the bureaucracy. 
It also pointed out economic factors like the evils of the new revenue system, the 
replacement of the cowry cells by rupee currency and the decline of local salt manu- 
facturing and salt trade leaving a large section of the local community jobless. The 
Report concluded that all these economic changes had pauperized the peasants and 
forced them to revolt. 


Conclusion 

A close reading of the Ewer Report suggests that the Paika Revolt of 1817 
was essentially a peasant movement. The Paikas played an instrumental role in it, 
because besides being peasants, they had been the armed militia with traditional 
arms in their possession. The dispossessed sirdars, military commanders, zamindars 
and rent collectors emerged as the main leaders. However, all the classes had ex- 
tended their overt and covert support to the rebels. It was, because of such support, 
the rebel leaders could not be apprehended for quite some time even after the sup- 
pression of the revolt. This became feasible because the Company transformed in- 
digenous agrarian sociat hierarchy and became the major claimant of agrarian social 
surplus in comparison to all other previous claimants. 

The Khurda revolt of 1718 was a remarkable chapter not only in the history 
of modern Odisha, but also in the history of the anti-colonial struggle in India. It 
occurred soon after the British occupation of the province in 1803 and set great 
tradition of defiance and resistance to the colonial rule in India. If the Great Revolt of 
1857 was the culmination of a century long tradition of civil revolts, the Khurda 
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revolt of 1817 was a precursor to that. It could be seen as a minuscule of the Revolt of 
1857. Even after its suppression, Khurda rose in revolt in 1827. During the Non- 
cooperation movement of 1920s, it remained a nationalist stronghold and had pre- 
pared for a no-rent campaign in Khurda’s Pichukoli village on the pattern of Bardoli 
campaign, which Gandhi suspended due to the Chauri Chaura incident in February 
1922. This suggests that the tradition of defiance to the colonial rule persisted in Khurda 
throughout the period. 

Whether it was the revolt of Jayee Rajguru (1804) or the revolt of Buxi 
Jagabandhu (1817), the Paika uprising in Khurda has to heen seen in the social setting 
of the early 19th century. It was one of the numerous civil uprisings against the British 
in the country. The sudden changes brought by the East India Company in the local 
economy and polity upset the traditional social fabric. The changes worsened the 
situation, which resulted in such civil revolts. The people’s «leep sense of pride and 
respect for the locality, religion, social customs and traditions played a pivotal role in 
their coming into the revolts. Because of the pressure, at times some of the rebels even 
surrendered and accepted to be the pensioners of the Government. However, each 
one of the cases has to be understood in their specific contexts. We should neither 
eulogize them as ‘nationalists’ in a spiritual biography of nation, nor drub them as 
‘betrayers’ in an equally fallacious and a-historical manner. A more nuanced approach 
would be not to make any gradation or ranking of such revolts in hierarchical ‘greater’ 
or ‘lesser’. These political episodes of history were largely a product of their times 
and need to be evaluated for their historical significance in their interface with the 
British rule. Locating the Buxi or the Paikas at a higher historical pedestal than the 
other anti-British rebels would be, probably, an injustice to the great and long tradition 
of struggle against the alien colonial rule in the country. Their analysis in an objective, 
rational and scientific basis without any bias and imposition of the present on these 
early 19th century revolts would only make their study lively and relevant today. The 
leaders of such revolt were often the superior claimants in agricultural production in 
the indigenous social hierarchy and they were driven to revolt when alien rule inter- 
fered with this social hierarchy and reduced their position while claiming major share 
of agrarian social surplus for itself. If commemorating the 200.;, year of the Khurda 
Revolt in 2017 does not become a window to the new generation to peep into the 
various facets of the anti-colonial nationalist struggle of the nation, the objective may 
not be realized. 
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